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INTRODUCTORY. 


Iw eresEnTinG to the public the -Third Annual Réport and - 


Collections of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, the 
Publication. Committee would respectfully state, that they 
have.earnestly and assiduously aimed to bring together such: 
a collection of historical, descriptive and statistical papers as. 
would prove useful both for the present and the future. How 


far they have succeeded in this endeavor, they leave for f 


others to judge. 
Let it be borne in mind, that these annual-volumes are not 


designed as complete histories of the whole, or scarcely any 


one portion of the State. They are simply intended to serve ' 


as lumber-yards of history, from which future historians — 
for State, County and Town histories — can select appropriate 
materials for the construction of sucli finished historic edi- 
fices as may hereafter be required. Our aim then is, to 
* gather up the fragments that nothing be lost," and preserve 
them in our published Collections; and by disseminating 
them, to place them in the reach of all. 

It is not always easy to foresedsprecisely what character of 
facts will hereafter be most wanted — and consequently most 
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sought for in our volumes, Probably all classes of informa. 
tion relating to our State, will have their interest and value, 
and to a far greater extent than we are apt to imagine. 
Therefore it is, that our present volume will be found to con- 
tain quite a variety of communications and subjects —some 
relating to the old French regime of over a century ago — 
ethers to events in the North-West during the War of 
1812—15 — others still, to some of our older settled Wisconsin 
counties and settlements, and yet others to the more newly 
gettled regions, and some even to the distant shores of Lake 
Superior. Some of our pioneers relate the story of their ad- 
ventures and primitive hardships. Interesting glimpses are 
also given of the Red Men, whose curious and mythic history, 
zo far as we can snatch its fragments from the rapidly reced- 
ing past, should be gathered with pious care; for that strange 
race must shortly forever disappear from our borders, and fu- 
ture generations will only know of them what history pre- 
serves, and the exaggerated views conveyed in such characters 
as Gertrude of Wyoming, Hiawatha and Minnehaha, and 
ether equally fanciful conceptions of the poet. 

But, varied as these narratives are, they will serve unitedly 
to show the wonderful advance the great Norra-Wezsr in 
general and Wisconsin in particular, are making in all the 


elements of greatness and prosperity. 
L. C. D., 
Manpison, Wisconsin. 
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OBJECTS OF COLLECTION DESIRED BY THE SOCIETY 


1. Manuseript statements and narratives ef pioneer settlurs—old letters and journals relative 
to the early history and settlement of Wisconsin, aud of the Black Hawk War; biographical 
notices of our pionsergjand of eminent citizens, deeonepd; and facis illustrative of our Indian 
tribes, their history, characteristics, sketches of thoir prominent chiefs, oratora and warriors, ^ 
together with contributions ef Indian implements, dress, ornaments amd curioaitios. 

3. Filca of newspapers, books, pamphlete, college catalagues ;; minutes of coclesiastical con- 
ventions, conferences and synods, and ether publications relating to thig Stats, or Michigan 
Territory, of which Wisconsin formed a part from 1818 to 1835—and henee the Territorial Lawa 
and Journals, and files of Michigan newspapers for that period, wo are peculiarly anxious to 
obtain. 

3. Drawings and descriptions of our ancient mounds-aad fortifications; their sigo, represento 
tion and Ieeality. 

4. Information respecting any ancient coins, or other curiosities found tn Wisconsin. The 
contribution of such articles to the Cabinet of the Society is respeotfally solicited 

$. Indian geographical namos of streams and localities in this State, with their significations, 

6. Books of all kinds, and especially such as relate to American history, travels and biography 
in general, and the West in particular, family genealogiese, old magazines, pamphlets, files of 
newspapers, maps, historical manuscripts, autographs ef distinguished persons, coins, médats, 
paintings, portraits, statuary and engravings, 

T. We solicit from IIistorical Bocieties and other loarned bodies, that fnterohangs of books and 
other materials by whieh the usefulness of institutions of this nature is so essentially enhanced 
—pledging ourselves to repey such contributions by acts in kind to the full extent of our ability. 

8. The Society particularly begs the favor and compliment ef authore and publishers, to pro- 
sent, with their autographs, copies of their respective works for its Library. 

9, Editora and publishers of newapapors, magazines and roviews, will confer a lasting favor 
on the Bociety by contubuting their publications regularly for its library—or, at least, such 
numbers aa may contain articles bearing upon Wisconsin history, biography, geography, or an- 
tiquities; all which will be carefully preserved for binding. 

Packages for the Society may be sont to, or deposited with, the following gentlemen, who have 
kindly consented to take charge of thom. Such pareols, to prevent mistakes, should be proporly 
enveloped and addressed, even 1f but a single article; and 1$ would, furthermore, be dosirable, 
that donors should forward to the Corresponding Secretary a specifiootion ef books or articles 
donated and deposited. 


DEPOSITARIES: j 


G. & J. A. Remsen, at J. B, Lippincott & Ce ’s, Philadelphia 
Samuzn G. DRAKE, Antignarian Book Store, Boston. 
CHARLES B. NogT0N, Appleton's Building, New York, 

Jou MuNsa1L, Publisher, 78 State Strect, Albany. 

Gaoras Qapan Dartı & Co, Washington City. 

C. R. BeAREWBATHER, No. 10$ Michigan Avenue, Chicego, 

I. A. Larnax, Milwaukee, 


Davin AWDEMON, Cincinnati , 


Ma Donors to the Socioty's Library and Cotlestions will, ia potura, do plaged npoo the List of 
exebangsy, and receive equivalent publications of the Society. 
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THIRD ANNUAL REPORT, 


To His ExcEyLENcy, Cotes Basuronp, 
Governor of the State of Wisconsin: 


Bır:— By the. acts .of :the Legislature, :granting: to -thé 
SqATzi HisronicAL-SocigTY ox’ Wisconsin oneithousand dol: 
lars’ annually, it becomes the :duty of ‘the Executive Coniinit^ 
tee of the Society, to present-herewitli.the report of: the: 
' Treasurer, for the past yeár, exhibiting: the. manner of the: 
expenditure .of the appropriation; with: the accompanying 
vouchers. . The total receipts of the year, including the:smalf 
balance on hand on the 1st of January Aast, have “been: 
81,206 30; and the- disbursements, $1,136. 71 ae ise 
ance in the Treasury: of $69 59, - 


. Prosperity and Standing of ihe Society, _ 
It is with undisguised gratification, that-'the Exectitive 
Gommittee, in presenting their Third) Annual Repürt, cas’ 
atate that the unexampled success: which has hithertdattend-: 
ed their labors, has continued’during 'the past year. "This 
«nn be better understood when we státe, that at the time of 
the re-organization of ‘our Society three ‘years since, with but 
fifty volumes. in the: library, there- were at least eighteeit* 
xx Societies, and probably inre; in the country, which’ 
lm KE MM C 
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surpassed ours in the extent of their collections; a year later, 
Jan. 1855, there were but twelve; in Jan. 1853, seven, and 
now, but five—those of the the American Antiquarian Soci- 
ety, and the Historical Societies of New York, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut and Maryland; nor would the latter, had it not 
recently received a large acquisition by the addition of the 
eollections of the Baltimore Library Company. 


Increase of the Library. y 


The increase of the library has been as follows: 


Jan 210945 7 o oue ene aa cur ev Rud AEREN Ea total, 50 vols. 
We 1850 ccv sued aus RED PR Qe a eaa tetaudu Delo dus * 1050 * 
E oo ses PME IE ERE ELE « l7 “ 
ul ir OE EE EERE N TEE EE N AEE E EE ET «* 3122 « 


Thus showing an increase of over 1000 volumes annually; 
and this is exclusive of about 3300 pamphlets, and unbound 
documents, and many files of unbound newspapers and peri- 
odicals ,Of the 1005 volumes of additions the past year; 
611 were by purchase, and 394 by donation and exchange. 
The purchases of the two preceding years together, were but^ 
323 volumes. But where so large a portion of the increase 
of the library, as the past year has exhibited, has been by 
purchase, as a matter of course, it has been more select, and 
in most instances, more rare and desirable. While the twé 
previous years exhibited less than half the increase of works 
on history, biography, travels, bound newspaper files, and 
publieations of Historical and Antiquarian societies, the result 
this year shows over eight-tenths of the increase of works of. 
this desirable character. Nearly our entire collection relates 
to our own country, and of its kind, mustibe regarded as the. 
most valuable library of reference, not only in our own State,: 
but anywhere in the West It considerably exceeds in itd 
library collections alone, to. say nothing of its Picture Gallery: 
and Cabinet, those of all similar societies combined, located: 
west of the Alleghanies. 
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Classification of the Library. 
The library may be classified as follows: | 


Works on history, biography, travels, ‘bound Bawepeper. r les and publications: 


ef Historical and Antiquarian Societies, ............ .. 2. .... 1778 vols. 
Congressional publicationg....................2.....-... 598 “ 
Agricultural, Mechanical, and Scientific, ................. 172 « 
Btate Laws and State Legislation,........................ 14 « 
Miscellaneous, ...........-.- eaa eee css ssosss2s.sass 403 € 
Tota],. dedwdarubs de a —À——— 3122 « 


Of these, 207 nee are e folios, 2 242 quartos, the rest 
chiefly of octavo size. There are probably few publie libra- , 
ries extant, that possess so few duplicates, or comparatively ; 
worthless works, as ours—a statement in which weare amply 
borne out, by the voluntary assurance of many literary and , 
other intelligent visitors. 


Character and principal works added. 


As already intimated, eight-tenths of the increase of the 
library the past year, has been by purchase; and the pur- 
chased works having been selected with great care, and chiefly ` 
obtained through the medium of the Society’s intelligent and 
faithful agent, CnarLes B. Norton, Esq., of New ‘York, and 
those donated having been unusually choice and appropriate, 
render the additions of the past twelve months far more’ ` 
intrinsically valuable than those of any former year. Prom- 
inent among the purchased works may be mentioned, the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, from its commencement in 1731, to 
1833; in 152 vols., containing much useful matter on Anieri- 
ean history ; Dodsley’s Annual Register, from its commence- 
ment in 1758 to 1850, 98 vols,, also valuable for its American 
historical matter and statistics ; Rees? Cyclopedia, 45 quarto 
volumes; London Gazette, 1767-1810, 55 vols.; Parlia- 
mentary Chronicle, 1790-1802, 32 vols.; British Peerage and 
Baronetage, 11 vols.; Biographical Dictionary, 8 vols.; an-- 
ether Biographical Dictionary, 5 vols., quarto; Columbian : 
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Magazine, 178691, 6 vols.; Gordon's History of American 
War, 1787, 4 vols,; Murray’s History of American Revolu- 

tion, 2 vols.; Andrew’s History Late War, 1785, 4 vols.; 

Political Tracts, 1158—'16, 4 vols.; Paine’s Tracts, 4 vols. ; 

True ‘Orbis, 1570, vellum, folio; Frampton’s Joyfull Newes 

out of the New Found Worlde, black letter, 1596 ; De Bry’s 

Travels, 1599, illuminated title, folio; Purchas’ Pilgrims, 

1617, folio; Creuxius’ History of Canada, 1664; Hennepin’s 

Travels in America, English edition, 1798; Cotton Mather’s 

Magnalia Christi Americana, or the Ecclesiastical History of 
New England, from 1625 to 1698, in seven books, folio, 1702 ; 

Cotton Mather’s History of New England Salvages, from 

1702 to 17145 Life und Works of Wm. Penn, 1720, 2 vóls., 

folio; History of Florida, 1731, 2 vols.; Stith’s History of 
Virginia, 1147; Jeffteys History of French America, folio, 

1760; Du Pratz's History of Louisiane, 2 vols., 1763; Rog- 

ers Journals of the French and. Indian War, editions of 
1765 and 1770; Bouquet’s Expedition against the Ohio 

Indians, 1770 ; Royal American Magazine, 1774; Hubbard’s 

Indian Wars of New England, 1775; Uewat’s Historical 

Account of Carolina and Georgia, 1779.5 Hutchins’ De- 

scription of the Western Couniry, with curious maps, 

French edition, 1781; Winthrop’s Journal of the first settle- 

ment of Massachusetts, 179); vols. II, III and V, quarto. 
ef the Zransactions of the Tica Philosophical Society, 
Philadelphia, 1786, 1793, 1802; Hutchinson’s and Minot’s 

Histories. of Massachusetts Bay, Peters’ History of Connec- 

ticul ; Backus’ Church History of New England, and many . 
others, less rare, but equally valuable. 


Donated Books. 


Among the more important of the donated works, the fol- 
lowing are particularly noticed: Bequest of the late Dr. 
SrxeuEeN W. WiLLIAMS, an intelligent antiquary, formerly of. 
Deerfield, Mass., hut latterly of Laona, HI., 66 volumes, most- 
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ty on New England and American history, received through 

the kindness and courtesy of his daughter, Mrs. HELEN M. 

Hentineron ; American Archives, or Documentary History- 
of the American Revolution, an invaluable work in 9 folio 

volumes, collected and edited by Col. Perer Force; Annals 

of Congress, 9 vols, and other valuable works, from State 

Department, Washington; Com: PEsRY's Japan Brpetütion, 

‘Government quarto edition, 2 vols, and other works,’ fróm 

Senators Doner and Durres; Colonial Records of Missa- 

chusetts, 1628—1686, in 6 quarto volumes, superbly printed, 

and published by the State of Massachusetts, and other works, 

from Wm. S. Farmer; the beautifully printed and finely 

illustrated’ Field Book of the Revolution; an invaluable work 

in 2 royal octavos, History of the United States, and. Our 

Countrymen, from the author, Benson J. Lossiva; Cyclope- 

dia of American Literature, a valuable standard work in two 

royal octavos, from the joint authors, Messrs. E. A. & G.-L. 

DuvckiNcx ; Narrative.of Cabeca de Vaca, also, Narratives of 
De Soto and Fontaneda, quartos, privately printed, and pře- 

sented by G. W. Riaes, Jr.—works deserving to be placed by 

the side of De Vries’ Early American Voyages, and Washing- 

ton’s Farewell Address, privately printed, by the enlightened 

munificence of James Lenox, of New York, by whom they 

were formerly presented to the Society; Colonial History of 
New York, quarto, published by the State, and presented, ' 
with other works, by the Regents of the University ; the coh- 
tinuation of the noble quarto History of the Indiun Tribes of 
the United States, by the learned Henry R. ScuoorchArr, 
from Hon. G. W. Manyrpenny, Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs; Memoirs of Protestant Martyrs, folio, illuminated 
title page, London, 1668, from L, H. Wurrriesgy; thé 2d- 
vertiser, a literary periodical, after the style of the Spéctator 
and Guardian, 1752, from G. H. RouwTnEE; Hinton’s His- 
tory of the United States, 2 vols. quarto, from Dr, A. Strix, 
atid many other valuable works. 
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To these nray be added, as obtained by exchange of duph- 
eates, a copy of Ancient and Modern Universal History, in 
. 38 vols,; Prescotts Ferdinand and Isabella, and Miscellanies, 
4 vols.; and History of England, by Hume and others, 6 vols. 


Works Promised. 


"We have every confidence in the continued growth of the 

, Society. It has effected a system of exchanges with other 
Historical Societies and learned institutions, by which a steady 
increase will naturally result, A number of important works 
are promised the Society—the Record Publications of Great 
Britain, in some 65 volumes, secured for the Society from the 
British Government, through the courtesy of Hon. GEORGE 
M. Darras, the American minister at London; some 20 
vols. Democratic Review, by Hon. C. H. Larrabee; 7Z'ransac- 
tions of American Philosophical Society, 10 vols. quarto, by 
the Society; Works of John Adams, 10 vols, by his grand- 
son, Hon. CuAnLEs Francis Apams; Collections and Pro- 
ceedings of the N. Y. Historical Society, and several vols. of 
old Laws of U. S., by Gzo. H. Moors, librarian N. Y. Hist 
Society ; some thirty odd vols. North American Review, by 
D. W. Barrov, Jr.; his genealogical publications, by W. H. 
WHITMORE; proof impressions of his fine engravings of 
„Stuarts Washington, and Sully's Jackson, beside severa! 
volumes of books, by the enterprising publisher, Gro. W.” 
Curros; other works promised by James J. BARCLAY, Jamue 
S. Bucx, Gen. Prosper M. Wermorg, and Col Esenezur 


BRIGHAM. 


Works of Historical and other learned Societies. 


We have, during the past and former years, received the 
complete publications of the following Historical and other 
learned Societies—the Maine, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
New Jersey Historical Societies, and nearly complete of the 
New Hampshire and Minnesota Historical Societies; com- 
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plete also of the American Antiquarian Society, and of the 
New England Historic-Genealogical Society. We have re- 
ceived, in part, the publications of the following Sócieties— 
Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, Virginia and Ohio Historical Societies; 
American Philosophical Society, Smithsonian Tnstitution, 
Regents of the New York University, Boston Natural History 
Society, American Ethnological ` Society, Harvard College, 
Philadelphia Library Company, Essex Institute ; Topograph- 
ical, Indian, Pension, Surgeon General’s, TH Survéy, and. 
Patent Office Bureaus, Washington, and Lieut. Maury’s wind 
and current charts; The American Geographical Society, 
Dorchester Antiquarian Society, and the Historical Societies 
of Vermont, Iowa, South Carolina and Georgia, have ex- 
pressed friendly wishes of co-operation and éxchange. 


Bound Newspaper Files. 


That part of the Society’s labors, connected with collecting 
files of newspapers, we still regard as very important—if not 
for the present, at least for the future. The whole number 
of bound newspaper files, reported at the commencement of 
last year, including a complete set of Nile? National Regis- 
ter, from 1811 to 1849, was 206 volumes—many of these 
volumes embracing singly, several years’ papers, and some 
few dailies but half a year each; we have now to report an 
addition of sixty-seven bound volumes, making altogether 
273 bound volumes in the library, to which we would point 
with no small pride and satisfaction. These newly added 
files consist of the London Gazette, from 1767 to 1810, in 55 
volumes, purchased; London Times, Nov. 1831 to Jan. 1834, 
in four volumes, from D. H. Rrcmamps; Watertown (Wis.) 
Chronicle, the pioneer newspaper of Rock River Valley, from 
its commencement in July, 1847, to Sept, 1854, bound in S 
vols, covering an interesting period of nearly seven and a 
half years, and containing among other matters of interest, 
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the proceedings and narratives of the annual. Pioneers’ Fes- 
tival of Jefferson county, from E. W., SxiwNER; Christian 
Advocate and Journal, from Aug., 1832, to May, 1834, from 
Rev. AnrRED Bruyson, containing communications by Mr. 
Brunson and others, relative to Wisconsin at that early period; 
Boston Weekly Magazine, from Oct. 1803, to Oct. 1804, from 
Hon. Levr Atpen; New York Herald, 1808-’9, from Hon. 
Sar. Crank; Columbian Detector, part of 1809, and The 
War, June, 1812, to June, 1813, from Mrs. Lovrsa Rockwood ; 


-Madison Daily Patriot, vol. 1, bound, from Messrs. S. D. & 


S. H. CABPENTER. 


Unbound Newspaper Files. 


During the past year, the Society has also been enriched in 
its newspaper collections, by the addition of a large number 
of unbound files of Wisconsin papers. From Hon. Josuva 
HarBAwAY, an early and enterprising Milwaukee pioneeer, 
has been received a very important collection, chiefly of 
Milwaukee and Madison papers, from 1836 to 1851, more or 
less imperfect, yet probably equal to thirty volumes; Prairie 
du Chien Patriot, somewhat imperfect, from its commence- 
ment, 1846, to 1851, five volumes, from Mrs. Hram A, 
Wiuenr; Watertown (Wis.) Register, from March, 1850, to 
Feb., 1854, four volumes, from E. B. Quiner; Mineral Point 
Tribune, for 1848, 1850, and 1851, from Cyrus WoonMAN ; 
Milwaukee F/ugbietter, 3 vols., from V. Narrsrrx; Hudson 
North Star, from U. B. Suavzgn; the Weyauwegian, from W. 
C. Tompxins; Columbus Republican, from MALLO & THAYER, 
and Temperance League, 1953, from Rev. W. A. Nirzs, each 
one volume. 


Newspapers and Periodicals received regularly. 


Besides these unbound files, there are a large number of 
ethers, which have been regularly received since the re-organ- 
ization of the Society, and which have now sufficiently accu- 
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mulated to require binding,—as three years of a weekly paper 
make a very convenient size for binding and lettering. The 
number of papers and periodicals which are kindly and gen- 
erously sent to the Society, remain about the same as report- 
ed last year; some few have been discontinued, but others 
newly commenced have been made, more than to supply the 
deficiency. A full list will be found appended to this Report: 


Newspaper Files promised. 


Among the newspaper files promised, we may mention the 
following: Wisconsin Territorial files of 1836, ’37, and 38, 
probably the most complete extant, and covering a period of 
which the Society’s files are the most deficient; and a bound 
file of the Waukesha County paper for 1848, 49 and 750, 
from Hon. Gro. Hyer, an intelligent pioneer newspaper pub- 
lisher, and much in public life; Mineral Point Tribune, 8 
volumes, from Go. W. Briss ; Lancaster Herald, 1851-56, 
from J. C, Cover; Stevens Point Pinery, 1853-56, from 
Gen. A. G. Errrs; Menasha Advocate, 1854— 56, from JERE- 
MIAH CnowLEY; Boston Recorder, 1808, from Horatio Hinr; 
and several files of Batavia (N. Y.) papers, from Lucas 
SEAVER. 


Newspapers and Periodicals desired. 


Other early newspaper files, and paiticularly those relating 
to Wisconsin, are known to be extant, which, it is anxiously 
hoped, will soon find their proper place in the Society’s col- 
lections. Let a spirit of patriotism prompt those who possess 
such files, to promptly and cheerfully contribute them to the 
Society, and thus augment and enrich this already valuable 
and interesting department of our library Will not the 
newspaper editors and publishers, especially of our own 
State, who have not yet sent the Society their publications, 
commence at once to do so regularly, and, if possible, forward 
their back files. Too much value and importance cannot be 

2m 
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placed upon newspaper files—the day will surely come, when. 
they will be truly regarded as invaluable treasures of the his- 
tory and progress of our young and gigantic State. We can 
and we must, have the best and most complete collection of 
newspapers preserved by any State in the Union. 


Pamphlets. 


The pamphlet additions have not been large—three hun- 
dred have been received. Many of them are very rare, 
relating to Wheelock’s Indian Charity School, the battle of 
Lexington, and other Revolutionary and ante-Revolutionary 
events, orations, eulogies, historical discourses, public speeches, 
religious conventions, etc. The total number of pamphlets, 
and unbound public documents, now amount to about $300. 


Mans and Atlases. 


To our collection of Maps and Atlases, we have made a 
very satisfactory addition—18 maps, and 11 bound volumes 
of Atlases. A rare map of Wisconsin, in August, 1835, by 
J. Hathaway and others, from Hon. Josava Haraaway; map 
of Madison as platted in 1836, from Davin Hott; Lapham's 
large map of Milwaukee, from I. A. Larnam; mapof Mad- 
ison in: 1855, from D. S. Durrie; a view of Madison, a map 
of Madison and the Four Lake Country, and Harrison's large 
mounted map of Madison, from Hon. L. J. FARnwELL; six 
sectional maps of Winnebago County, from Josera H. Os- 
BORN ; two maps of Central America, from Hon. H. Dones; 
two maps of U. S. and Mexican Boundary Survey, from Maj. 
W. H. Emory; a large folding map of tho world, from J. H. 
CorroN ; and a large new mounted map of the U. S., British 
Provinces, Mexico and Central America, six feet square, from 
S. Aveustus MrrzHELL. Twenty maps were reported last 
year. 

The atlases are—Sansom's, published in 1674; Allard's, 
1696; Bowen's, 2 copies, 1752; Robert's, 1755 ; Moll's, 1755: 
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Palairet’s 1755; Faden's 1790—purchased; Atlas Minor, of 
the seventeenth century, from V. Naprsrex; Colton's new 
` Atlas of the world, a most comprehensive and invaluable 
work, in 2 folio volumes, from Hon L., J. FARWELL. 


Autographs, 


The autograph collection of the Society has been greatly 
augmented and enriched, by the donation of one hundred 
autograph letters, mostly of the great chiefs of the Revolution, 
by Hon. Henry S. RANpALL—among them Generals Wash- 
ington, Gates, Greene, Conway, George Clinton, James Clin- 
ton, Howe, Huntington, Hand, Heath, Knox, Lincoln, Mc- 
Dougall, Israel Putnam, Rufus Putnam, Parsons, Schuyler, 
Lord Sterling, Steuben,‘ Sullivan, Stark, Ten Broeck, Van 
` Rensselaer, Van Courtlandt, and Wadsworth; Cols. Ganse- 
voort, Willett, Alexander Hamilton, Humphreys, Lamb, James 
Monroe, Pickering, and Varick; the following signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, = Sammi Adams, Wm. Floyd, 
Thomas Jefferson, Richard Henry Lee, Robert R. Livingston, 
Francis Lewis, Robert Morris and Thomas McKean ; Charles 
Thomson, Secretary of the Congress of the Revolution; 
eminent statesmen—Henry Laurens, Gov. Thomas Cushing, 
De Witt Clinton, John Dickinson, John Jay, John Hanson, 
Arthur Lee, Gov. William Livingston, Governeur Morris, 
Edmund Randolph, and Gov. J. Trumbull; celebrated British 
officers—Sir William Johnson, Joseph Brant, the celebrated 
Mohawk partisan chief, Sir Henry Clinton, Cadwallader Col- 
den, Admiral Digby, Major Gen. V. Jones, Maj. Gen. Pattison, 
Maj. Gen. Vaughn, and others, 

Also, autographs of Samuel Adams and others, from Mrs. 
Lovisa Rocxwoop; Samuel Huntington, Aaron Burr, Chief 
Justice Ellsworth, Sir Francis Head, Gen. John E. Wool, and 
Hon. John C. Spencer, from S. R. Parties; Col. Ethan Allen, 
and Gen. Ira Allen, from J. P. WauxkrLER; Gov. Jonathan 
Trumbull and Gen. William Walker, of Nicaragua, from Dr. 
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Jonn W. Hunr; President Zachary Taylor, from Gen. CHARLES 
Bracken and Rev. A. Bronson; Hon. Silas Wright, from Geh. 
Jonn Crawrorp; Eleazer Williams, the Dauphin claimant, 
from Hon. H. Eveene Eastman; Lord Palmerston, from Dr. 
J. Hossins; Lord Eliot, from Dr. J. Seaton Kerso; Gen. J. 
A. Sutter, the celebrated California pioneer, from Hon. N. W. 
Dran; and Hon. Jonathan Russell, one of the American 
Commissioners at the treaty of Ghent, from J. R. Ba'rts. 


Additions to the Cabinet. 


ANCIENT NxwsPAPERS.—Several old newspapers of various 
dates, from 1775 to 1814, have been received from S. U. 
Pinney, Hon. A. W. Farr, Hon. A. W, RANDALL, Lorenzo 
Merritt, Auanson Hotty, and O. R. Bacon; also, a fac- 
simile reprint of the New England Courant, Feb. 11, 1723, 
-the first newspaper ever issued by Ben. Franklin, then seven- 
teen years of age, from Wm. Duprzv; a fac-simile reprint of 
the New Hampshire Gazette, Oct. 7, 1756, from S. G. DRAKE. 


Ancrent MSS.—Several curious MSS., from 1690 to 1774, 
signed by the colonial Gov. Clark, of N. Y., Col. Jelles Fonda, 
of the Mohawk Valley, and others, from L. Van Sryck ; two 
MSS. letters of the Revolution, one in 1776, the other in 1778, 
by Maj. Ben. Throop, from Gro. S. Waterman; the MS. pa- 
pers of the late Lieut. Matthew G. Fitch, of the Black Hawk 
war, who died at Mineral Point, in April, 1844, from Cyrus 
Woopman. 


WASHINGTON ÁrTOGRAPHS.—À beautiful and very early au- 
tograph of Washington, dated in 1764, from his venerable 
step-son, and only surviving member of his family, GEORGE 
Wasuineron Parxe Custis; a fine autograph letter of the 
Father of his country, dated Mount Vernon, August 8th, 
1796, returning thanks for a copy of a Fourth of July Ora- 
tion, delivered by one who had participated in the Revolution- 
ary struggle—a family relic, in a gilt frame, and protected by 
glass, from Cuartus R. Rogers. 
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CONTINENTAL Paper Moyey.—From Geo, O. TIFFANY, 
Rosarr, G, Waun, and, Col. EBENEZER Caros, 


Barty Wisconsin SHIN-BLASTER Cungexcy,—From Hon. 
James S. Baxer, and Rev. A. Brunson, 


Ancient ÍwNDIAN IMPLEMENTS, &c,— From ALBERT C. 
Roninson, Wy. Wispnoss, G. O, Tirranx, and D. S, DuRgIE, , 
and bones and pottery, from ancient tumuli in Alabama i 
from Dr. A. BreErLow. 


Anorent Cois.—From S. C. Yont, and Jous W. Fon». 
From Capt. Gzoreg, S. Donen, we have the kind promise.of 
his noble collection of coin. 


‘Renic or Buack Hawx.—A piece of ribbon taken from 
Black Hawk's hair, immediately after his capture, in August; 
1832, by the late Hon. Thos. P. ‘Burnett, ‘from Rev. A Bavs- 
SON. 


‘Toe Great Seau or Micaiean TERRITORY, probably 
brought to Wisconsin in 1835, when Gov. Horner came west | 
of Lake Michigan, to organize Michigan Territory, when' 
Michigan had been formed into a State ;—also- the shot-pouch 
and powder-horn, marked 1828, of Lieut. M. G. Fiteh, un- 
questionably worn by him during the Biack Hawk war, from - 
Cyrus WooDMAN. 


A RELIc.—A section of a pine tree from Black River, hav- 
ig an ancient cut of some sharp instrument, made some 200 
years ago, judging from the concentric vireles which had 
overgrown it, from Hon. W. J. Gizson. 


CmamrER Osx Rexic.—A section of the celebrated Charter 
Qak, of Hartford, in which the Connecticut charter was se- 
dreted and preserved in 1687, and which fell Aug. 21, 1856, 
from H. G. Briss. 


Wu Rice, Braver Cuirs—A bottle of wild rice, gather- 


ered in Chippewa county, Wis., and two chips, as gnawed by 
beayers, from Hon. D. J,  Powzas, 


~ ——— ——w ten Allandale le 
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A CERTIFICATE OF A SHARE IN THE WESTERN EMIGRA- 
rion Company, which led the way to the settlement of Pike 
River, afterwards Southport, now Kenosha, dated March 9th, 
1835, from Rev. Jason LoTHRo*. 


RrvoruTioNARY RrELrc.—AÀ. pair of brass spoon-moulds, 
used in the Revolutionary war for running pewter spoons, 
from Dea. DANIEL GORUM. 


Japanese CunrosrrIES.—Japanese alphabet, written upon 
the native bark paper.of the country; a specimen of paper 
made by murderers in the government prison, Agra, India, 
obtained there by Bayard Taylor; a water color of a Japan- 
ese lady, and also of the Governor of Uraga, Japan, in the 
threatened act of suicide, called Hari Kari, both drawn in 
Japan, by Bayard Taylor; autograph signatures of the five 
Japanese Imperial Commissioners, who made the treaty with 
Com. Perry ; and two Japanese views, in water colors, six by 
ten inches—all from Wm. B. Drarer, who accompanied 
Com. Perry's Japan Expedition. 


A Promisep Rexic or Kine PuiriP's Inpran WAn.—An an- 
cient musket, once owned and used by John Prescott, who 
figured in King Philip’s Indian war of 1675, from his lineal 
lescendants, Col. EBENEZER and Prescorr BRIGHAM. 


Engravings and Photographs. 


To the department of engravings and photography, the fol- 
lowing have been added: A beautiful and accurate steel 
engraving of the Hon. N. P. Tallmadge, one of the Territorial 
Governors of Wisconsin, in a gilt frame—a gift from Gov. . 
TALLMADGE; a fine colored photograph of Gen. Albert G. 
Ellis, one of the earliest and most useful of our pioneers, taken 
by Fowler and Horn, Milwaukee, in a gilt frame, 15 by 19 
inches, gift of Gen. Exx1s; a beautiful engraving, 22 by 30 
inches, of Gov. Gardner and 24 other State officers of Mass- 
achusetts, from Wm. S. FAnMER ; a fine steel engraving of the 
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* iearned historian of the Red Man, and early Wisconsin explorer, 
Henry Rowe Schoolcraft, from Mr. ScgoorcgArr; and an 
elegant photograph of Bayard Taylor, from the well known 
photographist, A. Hester, Chicago, : 


$ F 


Principal Donors. 


The principal donors to the Library and Cabinet, . are— 
State Department, Washington; State of Wisconsin; our 
honorable and attentive Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress ; Regents of the University of New York; the late Dr. 
SrrPHEN W. WirLLiaxs, Hon. Henry S. Ranpary, Hon. 
Josuva Harnaway, Henry C. Barry, Benson J. Lossina, 
ErisuaA W. Sxinnen, E. A. and G. L, Duycxincr, Mrs. Lov- 
rsa Rockwoop, V. Naprstex, Hon. Wm. B. Towne, Rev. A. 
Brunson, Hon. James T. Lewis, and Dr. A. Scuvsz. 

These and other steady friends, who never weary in well 
doing, have been constant in their attentions and services to. 
the Society. Our worthy Senators and Representatives in 
Congress have given us the assurance of continuing to send our 
Society works published by Congress—books, reports, docu- 
ments, maps, pamphlets and speeches. Nothing relating to 
our country’s progress and policy, can be regarded as too 
wivial or unimportant for preservation by such a Society as 
ours—for such as these, in the estimation of DANIEL WEBSTER, 
form “ the elements of history.” 


“I 


Picture Gallery. 


Since the last Report, the Gallery of Portraits of our pioneers 
and early public men, has received some important additions, ' 
—the two pictures of the Wiscorsin Heights and Bad Ax 
battle-fields, worthy and truthful memorials of those memora-_ 

' ble historic localities of Wisconsin—the former, the generous’ 
gift of Hon. Hiram C. Burr, and the latter obtained by 
purchase, and both sketched on the spot, and painted by. 
Messrs. BRookEs and Srevenson ; portrait of the late Hon. B. 
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C. Eastman, from Mrs, Eastman; of Daxner Brean, thein- 
telligent old chief of the Oneidas, near Green Bay, from 
Brooxes and Stevenson; of Hon. Joun P. Arnor, Judge Jas. 
H. Lockwoop, Gen. Cuartes Bracken, Gen. Jous H. Roux- 
TREE, Hon. Levi STERLING, Enpmunp D. Criiwrow, Hon. 
Mason C. DanrrwG, and Hon. Monreomery M. Coruren, 
presented respectively by those meritorious pioneers and early 
public men of Wisconsin, and all executed by those talented 
and deserving artists, Messrs. Brooxes and SmEvENsoN, of 
Milwaukee, A portrait of Hon. 'A. A. TownsEnp, and of 
Hon. Enwarp Prier, the one a well known pioneer of the 
Lead Region, and the other of Fond du Lac, have also been 
received. Fora fuller account of these pictures, we beg to 
refer to the appended report of the Picture Gallery Commit: 
tee. : 

Last year’s report exhibited twenty-one portraits, and one 
landscape view — twenty-two paintings; and now twelve ad- 
ditional portraits, and two historical paintings or views— 
making altogether, thirty-three portraits, and three views, or 
a total of thirty-six oil paintings. "This is indeed a creditable 
collection as the result of three years? efforts, since theSociety 
commenced its formation —creditable alike to the Society, 
and to the liberality and hearty co-operation of our.noble and 
publie spirited pioneers, and of the several talented and ap- 
preciative artists who have generously contributed to this 
gratifying result. 

Porrrairs Promisev.—The following forty-one persons, all 
more or less intimately connected with Wisconsin history, 
have kindly consented to furnish their portraits for the Picture 
Gallery ; Hon. Lewis Cass, so long the Governor of Michi- 
gan Territory when what is now Wisconsin formed a part; 
Ex-Gov. Joss Reynoxps, of Illinois, so prominently connect- 
ed with the Black Hawk War; Gov’rs Doper, Horner, 
TaArLMADGE, Dewey, FAnwELL and Basuronp; Hon. Moses 
Mxrxza, Col D. M. Panxrox, Hon. Moreas L. Marrin, 
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Gen, A. G. Erris, Col. James Morrison, Col, Sawpzz, Ryan, 
Capt. R. H. McGoon, Rev. Atrrep Brunson; J. V. SuypAM, 
Hon. Cuartes Dyrker, Col H. M. Birrnises, Carer Jusricz 
Wurron, Hon. SrEPHEN Taytor, Bishop Kempen, Dr. B..B. 
Cary, Rev. Jason Loraror, Col. Jons B. Terry, Gen. HERCULES 
L. Dousman, Wm. N. Seymour, Col. James MAXWELL, CRUS 
Woopman, Hon, Aveustus A. Bran, Hon, Cuanrfes C. SaoLEs, 
Darwin Cranx, Hon. Patrick Rogan, Hon. Danie Wexts, 
Jr, Maj. Joun P. SuELpoN, Hon. JosuuA HATHAWAY, BisHor 
Henni, Hon. CuanrEs H. Larrases, Hon. SAMUEL CRAWFORD, 
Hon. AsAnEL Fincu, Jr., George P. DELAPLAINE; and also of. 
the late Gen. GreoneE W. Hrcxcox, Joun MrssERsMrITH, and 
the distinguished Stockbridge Chief, Jonn W. Quinney, from 
their respective friends; and of WaAv-wE-GE-sA-kO, a distin- 
guished Indian Chief, painted in 1839, by Healey, an Irish 
artist, promised by the late Hon. SoLowoN JuwEAv, and his 
two sons, ‘Hon. Paur Juneau and Hon. Narcisse M. JUNEAU. 


Wau-ME-GE-sA-KO, or The Wampum, was head chief of 
the Chippewas, Pottawattamies and Ottawas, who resided at 
Manitowoc, where he died in 1844, aged about fifty-five 
years. He had acted a prominent part at the treaties of 
Butte des Morts in 1827, at Green Bay in 1828, at Prairie du 
Chien in 1829, and at Chicago in 1833——at the latter of 
which, the Indian title was extinguished to all that fine tract 
of country, commencing at Gros Point, nine miles north of 
Chicago, to the source of Milwaukee River, and thence west ` 
to Rock River, which was ratified in 1835. The original 
portrait of this distinguished Indian chief of Wisconsin, 
must ever be esteemed as valuable and interesting. 

Beside this long list of desirable portraits, the following 
distinguished artists of our country, whose fame is co-exten- 
sive with the Union, have most kindly and courteously 
promised or intimated some gift of their pencil to the Society, 
viz: Jonn R. Jonnston, G. N. and Jonn FRANKENSTEIN, JoHN 
NzAGLE, J. McMourrais, P. F. Rornermer, WiLLIAM Hart, 

am 
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WD, Wikarveton, JOAN E Paivers, (Arvas- Branst, Jon 
Puitties and: A Hasfte, “PThe'subjéctsthave*not generally 
Peer” dctéttkined VUthésb which Have been: ard portrait of 
faessos; by ee te ‘ar Historical pede, by! Sonn "FRANÉ- 
ENSERIN ; Afi i57 of HiS'origindt/g6ftrait'of-the venerable 
Séiioca Rridiivefiieft Gov. Brei ku by PrirrLres, These-will 
prove honorftte-Treef Will -Gfferings frotiirtist¥'of the highést 
rank “in ‘ott courte, dnd'wWilFgréatly add tothe interést‘atid 
tiation of our Picture Gulli, alveady'enrictiad by the skill 
did" gentas bf the «Wo SUfrvEi-GarriN;"Cnbpert; BRodkiis, 
Srkvintdy, uw Gn! HgADP/CARPENTER Und SFANTA- 


Statuette, Bust, qnd Photographs hs grguised. — 

..fBhe celebrated: artist; Cijank Mirs; has: most;liberally;and 
courteously promised: the Societyua:stataette of;Ggn. Jagkson, 
castin metal s: A. o STANLEY, of Shullsburg, has, generously 
tendered::a ubust .of his. own; exeentions. While- A. .Hesngn, 
Fonger and, Hegn, and. Agno and Josryx, well kuown pho- 
togranhists, have.as. kindly promised, spegimens pf their skull 
An, their m 
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“FEE 
illustrative p our, wonderful. growth, policy. and Fra ress— 
. thug | disseminating, information that must u mately 

incalculable importance to the fame an rosperi rot WW 1S- 
consin, beside adding largely, by their kindred geal a the 
literary treasures and-dcPunialdtiotis 6f our Society. In fur- 
therance: of: this system: of:exchanges, established-by 4e So- 
ciety oyver two.:-hundréd bound: velumes “haye been we- 
ceived, and.a darge numberof pampbhiets—in,: addition to 
-several hundred: volumes: of boeks:and -pamphlets:.fremy the 
State. « A-list will -be found: appended,-and -the::sousees fom 
cdam d have been derived: : 


‘Death of Percival, V Méssersiitiv a and Fiche. Ys 


2i. 


The. death of JAMES G.-Perervan, ihe, ‘State Geologist, and 


.an honorary member of.our Society, one of the. most, "earned 
and one of, the, mast timid. men. our country , has produced, 
has heen praperly -noticed by the  Sogiety. .. The Appropriate 
-enlogies of, E.A: CALELRNS and, HonzAGE, Bystrs, Esqrs, on 
the occasion, will, be. found appended. to, this Report, | Fhe 
the. inst. ‘Report. WaS- s. made, - and that, of. Gen, , zonas, Y. 
Hicxox; which soon followed ,—both worthy and "intelligent 
pioneers ‘of. Wisconsin, aŭd, €GrreSporiding * iviembers*of this 
Society, wh evinced à lively, interest ‘in its success: ania "ise- 
i fuhiess-—deserve to be properly noticed.. -Qur venerable: = 
ident has furnished. a.memoir of the, former, and we" hóp 


„soon to secure one of, Gen,. Hirckox. 7057 7 


- «Death of Solomon: Juneau. 


Sonoston Fonrag,7 whiose- ‘name is. intimately interwoven in 
the’ history- of Wisconsin, and its commereial metropolis, —a 
~taember of this Society, and oné who had devised dA coh- 
" réeently. been, énlled away, 4 Tt is fit that the Society. should 
` institute efforts to ‘secure a deserved. “tribute to the worth,’ Sere - 

vices-and 1némory of a. man so. - universally: beloved; —one : who- 


* 
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had done so much for Wisconsin, and bore for his adopted 
State, where he had spent the best years of his life, the love 
and affection of a son. 


William 4. White. 


The mysterious disappearance, early in October last, of 
WiLLIAM A. Wurrg, a member of the Executive Committee 
of this Society, is an event full of pain and solicitude to us all. 
A man of generous impulses, an earnest lover of his race,— 
freely devoting his time, means, and cultivated intellect, to the 
advancement of education, agriculture, and everything having 
the remotest prospect of bettering or ameliorating the condi- 
tion of man,—a member and officer of this Society, who 
labored, as is known to but a few, and labored successfully, 
at critical periods in its history,—such a man, so kind and 
generous to all, so full of public spirit, so simple-hearted, so 
all unselfish and unostentatious in all his intercourse, if it 
were possible, we would gladly, joyfully recall to our midst. 
But if, in the ways of an inscrutable Providence, we are never 
to behold his face again, we shall ever revere his memory, as 
a true fellow-laborer and a warm-hearted friend of humanity.* 


* Since this Annual Report was made, the remains of Mr, Wut have been 
found, on the bank of Lake Michigan, about four miles north of Milwaukee. 
They were discovered on the Ist of May, 1857, but were so decayed as to render 
it impossible to dete: mine, with any ceitainty, the cause or manner of his death, 
though all the cicumstances, his pecuniary embarrassments,—having just 
returned from Chicago, where he had in vain sought relief,—his depression of 
mind when last seen, on the morning of October 10th, 1856, by C. W. OLNEY, 
Esq., of Madison, as he walked in company with him from the steamboat land- 
ing, in Milwaukee, to his hotel, half abstracted and fiequently ın tears, all go 
to convey the idea, however painful to his friends to believe.it, that he destroyed 
himself by poison. Such 1s the opinion of Wm. B Jarvis, Esq , and Rev. H. 
F. Bow», the intimate personal friends of Mr. Wurrz, who examined the re- 
mains and were familiar with all the circumstances, and guch too was the opin- 
ion of Dr. NAvcwaxs, of Milwaukee. There was no weapon around him. His 

atch was found in his clothing; which, with his Madison and 
road ticket, anti-slavery newspaper cuttings, peculiar watch- 
Jlor of the hair, filling of the teeth, and size of body, all proved 
it the remains were those of Mr, Wuite. He was the soul of 
d not brook the idea of being unable to meet his obligations, 
ps grieved, chagrined, and dejected, that those to whom he 
,ht to look for aid, and who had every ability to grant it, should 
tend him the needed relief. His estase will not only pay all his 
ut leave several thousand dollars for his surviving family. For 
Wuirr’s-life and character, see Appendix, No.8, ^ L.O.D. 
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Meetings of the Society—new Members. . 


During the past year, all the stated meetings of the Society 
have been ‘held, together with two special meetings; . and. as. 
an' evidence of the unabated interest manifested by the-offi-, 

cers and members, no meeting has yet failed, since the re-or-. 
ganization of the Society, for want of a quorum. Twenty- 
four active members have been chosen, and a number of Life, 

and Honorary members, and a large number of. Correspond- 
ing members. From many of the members of. all classes, 
repeated evidences of kindness and attention have been re-. 

ceived, evincive of their appreciation of the objects and labors 

of the Society. 


ni 


Reports and Collections. | 


The First Annual Report and Collections of the Society, 
a thin volume of 160 pages, proved a great benefit, by way 
of sending in return to donors; and the Second Annual 
Report and Collections, a volume of 548 pages, published 
the past year, has proved an additional help to the Society, im. 
remunerating donors, showing them what the Society is doing, | 
and stimulating them to renewed contributions. The twe 
volumes contain much valuable matter, pertaining to our 
history and -progress, which, without the efforts of the Society, 
would never have been preserved. It is gratifying to state, 
that the Legislature has directed by law, the Secretary of 
State to audit the postages of the Society, thus enabling us to. 
send forth many copies of our Reports and proceedings, that 
we could not otherwise have done, husbanding, as we must, 
the small means of the Society for the purchase of rare old 
works, paying rent, insurance, freight, fuel, lights and inciden- 
tal expenses, There are quite a number of historical papers 
prepared, and in course of preparation, for the third volume; 
and, we trust, they will add largely to the- general stock of 
knowledge relative to the early history, growth and develope- 
ment of Wisconsin. 


. 
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We advéred Yi our tas Riporto tte testiableness of 
Hiis atleast apértion ofsthe edition of ounannnal volume 
printed on buitesrpaper; and putiup. inieleth binding. The 
rélsond we their urged] stilhconstraiminsito virgo this. matter 
upor thd respeechil: densideratiomiof:the Govertiqnend degis- 
latitké; "In alelse) our Soeicty talies-rank-with the mópt:wse- 
fikara Sitédessful im thesEnionscbut-in: thesstyle ofjissuing 
oüt publication, wwe aremotionly behind-theegerbutfan in the ` 
rear of all other Soeieties. ii 


4 «ci ng Bequests and, Endowments Desired, 


A Society, like ours, that has proved itself so) eminently 
successful in all the objects. of its for mation—out-stripping, in 
three short years, all kindred institutions in the West, having 
alieady céllected tior Wa an ‘AY offets Wwé8St the*ATloglibnies 
combined, thiough’s Several lof them'Have' been’ à'tjütrtel/f a 
contin in éxistonce ; with but kyè other Sodiefies Of hekind 
Ih ‘thé "Phin how ‘inp in the diel ond Villu Of tts 
Collections —such a Society, {ust eliteting por an whexampred 
enter of usefulness; iippdals with ] jenii Bg pro praeit 1o 
dtr oll pioticars, “and other intélligéht Ana wel Uitizitis, 
for a portion ‘of ihel "dpiite inui" THe' beqtiost^óf sixty six 
thre Volunles, vj $ iiiter óf'àn adjóihing ‘State, 1b Gur Soti- 
ety; should a da ‘ineeritive’ to “out ‘on cidiencol ‘fellow 
citizens” to “imitate; aiid iinprove’t üpon; so Worthy. an Shade. 


Our Society’ not only" needs aiid solicits dorfatiohs and B Beqtiests 


df boóks, but of materi pr also, for ` an ofple perinatient 
élidówriterit. the thterest of which only tobe Wed ín ad- 
väncing the objects ‘of ühe dasobfation’ ^ C IU 78 n 

“As” dun act of private tiunificehce;' tlie fotétast àhd liberál- 


ity of 1 oun Sidon Asrok i in fouiidihg ‘and ehdowing thé Astor 


* EI Ed *Aaka ^ 


at du is legi ts S that since {his Report wás Substitted, Aid Dici 
in addition to the ugual oxdingi y. cditionan stiched cavers, hag authorize e 
árin nal publication of two thousand exh Soop E its ‘ tiia volt NE Ehe 


use of the Society, on a good quality of double medium: book- paper, snd bound 
in muslin. D 
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Library; mhich now: numbers itseng hwadzed.sbopsand, vols 
umes,ris, probably; wnequalled;, aad bis song Wa, BujAsson, 
hagiresently.eontributad, $200,000:40 wards the.expenseuof an 
additional building: fox the; aceommodetioniaf. thaf«vastoeal: 
lection of.thaknewledgo.and wisdom oftba;past.. ihe State 
of INeniY oxk,qsiparly;as 13) 4, granted ta, the ettistonical, Sor 
cintysef that State, 12,000, asan endowment, end; tbis fund. 


has yielded an annual income high hasdona mach;tewezgds 
placing that institution at the head of the kindred Societies of 


the country, having ‘dccuitittlatetavnoble Tibrary of 25,000 
Yolumes., The. Jate, Hon. Samay APPLETON Boston, -be- 
queathad $10,900.19. the Massachusetts Historical, Societys 
and Tugas Poata who, bad, apent e long life in the business 
ofi.a,anngr and, bad accumulated. valuable library, of, mot 
less than fixe thousand. volumes, embracing the, finest end 
rarest editions of the hest:-authors, in English literature, valued 
af from 830,000 to, 40,000, just, before his death, presented the 
Whole, cpllagtion..0, that worthy, Sopiety jand the exerators of 
Mai Raws à in, agcordance with the trust imposed, upon, them, 
hays :beateved ALOY «as the fDowse Fund of, the ,Massa- 
chusgtta.. Histariga! Society; the principal to.he-Kept intact, 
and the ingomg only, used fop the benefit. of the, Soriety., at 
_ athe, late, henevqlent Japan, Gaessos, of, Philadelphia, ,be- 
qneathed $10,099, to the, Pennsylvania, Historical Society, the 
ingame f, whieh. has. imparted. new ifp to that institution, as 
is seen.in {hp incyeased frequengy, and, improved, style, of 
ifs published yolumes.nf Collectipns,,This yoxthy Society 
is endeavoring. toapise hy, subscriptions of $20.ggch, the qum 
92 810,009) fora permanent Publication Fund, and has. mt 
thus far mith encowraging success, 
a,khe  yringigio, Histprical Society, which, has languished doy 
many, yrare, has commenced seguring; by, donation, mpera 
nent funds, and, hes, parta rogededisn tom phate, Segege» 
will, updanhtediy, give increased, aor te. Bi je APARAR 
The Hon, Szarqen, Sazasapny,of Wangaster, Masto Jas, 1p - 
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‘eently bestowed $5,000 upon the American Antiquarian So- 
eiety, the income of which is'to be exclusively devoted to 
binding purposes; there being previously an invested fund 
for the general objects of the Society, of some $30,000. May 
these worthy examples quicken the patriotism and generosity 
of the liberal men of Wisconsin, and cause them to remember 
our State Historical Society in the distribution of their wealth, 
their bequests and endowments. l 


A Fire-proof Edifice Needed. 


-Upon the subject of an edifice for the exclusive use of the 
Society, we cannot express our views more tothe purpose, 
than to repeat what we have formerly submitted, with regard 
to the matter—with the single additional remark, that anoth- 
er year’s harvest in the field of historic research and collection, 
has largely increased the precious store of material exposed 
to danger by every hour'sdelay. “ Our collections are already 
becoming so large and valuable, as to impress the minds of 
the Committee with the importance of a fire-proof building, 
for their safety and preservation. We should be admonished 
by the destruction, in whole or in part, of public archives by 
fire on many occasions—in New Hampshire in 1736, in 


Massachusetts in 1747, besides having been damaged by three 


previous fires; in New York in 1740-41, and 1773; in New 
Jersey in 1686; in North Carolina in 1731; in South Caroli- 
na in 1698; and in Canada in 1854—all which were acci- 
dental; and in Virginia in 1731, by the fratricide Arnold. 
Five times have the national archives suffered by conflagra- 
tion—in 1800, when the buildings of the War department 
were destroyed ; in 1814, when the British troops burned the 
public buildings; in 1833, when the Treasury buildings were - 
destroyed ; and again in 1836, and lastly in 1851, when the 
Congressional Library was burned. Until our Society secures 
a fire-proot building for the custody of its inestimable treas- 
ures, its friends cannot entirely repress their fears and anxie- 
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ties. Several public-spirited cltizens of our State, justly 
appreciating the importance of preserving the Saciety’s col- 
lections, have.each pledged fifty dollars towards a fire-proof 
building fund ; others stand ready to contribute liberally when 
it shall be deemed a proper time to make an efficient move- 
merit. "EE po * 

“The American Antiquarian Society has a fire-proof build- 
ing which cost about $18,000, of which its President, Hon. 
STEPHEN SALISBURY, contributed $5,000, and the ground on 
which the building stands ; the New York Historical. Society 
has a commodious building nearly ready for occupancy, the 
foundation fund for which. was the generous bequest of a 
maiden lady, of five thousand dollars; the Pennsylvania and 
Maryland Historieal Societies, possessing each a library and 
collections scarcely larger than ours, have their permanent 
quarters; while the Maine Historical Society has received 
from the Legislature of that State a donation of land, valued 
at $6,000, to aid in erecting a permanent edifice. The His- 
torical Society of New Jersey, whose collections are about the 
same in extent as ours, has raised funds for a building; and 
even the young, energetic Society of Minnesota, has purchased. 
a lot, and is rearing a commodious structure. 

“Tf we had a fire-proof depository for our collections, they’ 
would be largely augmented by books, manuscripts, papers, 
pictures—comprising the most authentic materials for history, 
now scatteréd over the State, and beyond the reach of those 
who might, for public or historic purposes, wish to consult 
them. It is to be hoped, that if the State should soon erect a 
new capitol, or enlarge the present edifice, the Legislature 
would provide a permanent, safe and commodious Hall for 
the use of our Society ; and if. this cannot be effected within 
a reasonable period, that the Legislature be memorialized for 
an appropriation to aid in the erection of a fire-proof building, 
on condition that a certain additional amount be raised among 
the citizens of the State for that purpose. A Hall of this 
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chardcteriix greatly neededsiands weranndtistao sqdon:take the 
matter into consideration;sana, deviserthe: bast MEANS te. senure 
thei@bject in wiewr* 1:. 


oos. affmmendafions eng teneauragements. . 

Judging ourselves by ourselves is not wise,—let others, bo 
ardidisinterested,. judges: ang«whengunigenally, favorable, 
the lopinions:of suchimem: shoxld, stimulate ug:to;menewed 
effortssimthe sprosaeutian, of the mehledabors dn which:we;ere 
engaged. 

.ifT'he dian Janep Spaaks;socwellibrownamihe republic: of 
letters, weites: 6Tcam; glad. to-leargcthe: suecess;of youn State 
Hastonical Saniety, ;iDuringtheitimersinceát wagfonnded,i£ 
seemsrto«dhiave done morethan -anyother:similàr Soeiety;in 
the.comntry. It has.set anrexample of, enterprise-andoaetiity 
whith any:Society may-be proud:torfollowl? ines yen 
In:the.mostieneanaaging saannen writes the:Hon, JAMBAK. 
PábnLmNU: “Wiben d-cantemplatesthe rise and progress of 
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* m " » , uii ue tat las eri t pU tt. oes a 
-X It isa ` co-1ncidi that, the vey, 1—dJa .1857, about 7 
órélóck Pii POS esi wak bein) ead? a e e odi “at 
Montpelier Vt,.with wang yalvable cellections.of the natural gngd«civi Bay 
of that State, was totally destroyed by fire ; and aniona the property ded 

was the large collectio of iewspapen tiles :which Mr \idieyae S'UEYENB, Rresir 
Aon E togii UAR TU, Read. re s teh NE T RT 
,Ang perti to, &ubject, 1s the following extiaet of a letter fro OD. 
aoe . Er iy Sere ary df MSS n "Y otk, d who TURN 
presented the Soniptyrwáth ongdundred xarecand pregipna dejters of. 
:hiefs of the NARRA « Bat andre cts di t mie ym 
Fou hetonin Xfinotisome unptépitibüs day Nill leave »yout fSaciety end 
te Indeed of, these things, which can never be replaced. fany member, of 
Wis oeiety tHiiks it ait él thing WS Wek m p thesi fterostiAe Hits oP 

ast-3p;th h let him.go to. work, and see. how, long it will take hip 
on MEI UE the Bue nated EUH ot n du ib Ti Pancake 
troyta mS thate witk foil, withalithe time heehoageg togtakeiy tbeacouldrhe 
a wolk of the meyest chance, to get them together again. By all manner of 
fienn&phAve aifiidsprdsfialdingls. Dae nótéléoltriat ize auib'aplendmzebut 
ij - buck house in an isolated position, with iron shutteis and shelves, 
ü à] cted at a-Xéi f -modéldte ost if oul pay eb the? fandy n 
gaand Jet; wait tall the next generatio n' t your. Legi 'e 
would UNE AUD EROS. TP nd ir j ANS Te punt tod 
giáppherph youn Staterto raise thermecessary menng;hy. eubseriptieno eU. fg 
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` “I believe I mentioned that I have not done with you, but now hope 
-your' Boéicty Ehe ^resitfábiry! legAtGé:bE blared tolleetion dfai 
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WiBeotisinahd!fefl dct WISIife w oy edie ago asia palis ay 
fo IA Vagis in Heit vats of féTerirititoripiemawanh exeat. 
lieritüie a na siendi; hd that KistariesbriSodibtyonowtexe 
jHER"the bipoteécetit y Sétfipied; opratheriroathedyby savage 
noides^equally"ignofiRCOf both, Lz0mprettherpust withoheé 
pitsciity amd abáshuwébe.lónerihnyself offi contemplating ithe 
flituré déstini&s'f my cóütitiljisbénld the»pespleinot comweitt 
sicideBy PRinving isto Sectional dissensions fatal ao»their 
pfesént Hap pitiess and prospettiverigiony: I feel mroudcim 
Hail! niy HEME Sé5oGiMMed vite tho risiatogloriesut your 
infit Pdfdules P!'hnd! asia nvembertof ygarSociety, sheibin 
fatre lay "Ulin THE hotib anderiptts ovitiaenship. ue 

Prog RP ScwodtieKka rd the distinsuishedshistorian ofthe 
Red Mah, Writes Hup veceiperooéHsionally.iyomt interesting 
summary skétthésof What yotr Society lis omg: UIsamoof 
opiiidn Hat the toute POU ale pitsüing, intbtaHfing per- 
sont “Wemidirs! fron’ yotlt” pidnedis!'is precisely thetowhich 
promie to Béure {Ot tHE ttiost valtabie inateridls for-pos. 
térity." Fifty yelik Hence, Une thistilass wilkbelivine to 
answel idee! Gudstiéns, and tHe dinfétttiation"willctiten have 
dif itltensé vallo? 

LY of Wm. : COUPS of South sOarslitay demaritseus tg 
Was HSE a Titllettone Red And erat fled by! your SYiotineewrent 
to?ffléof tlie Táctztát PHad buen eleeted adsHongaraem mieh- 
bé ^ófithEifHistéPtaP Söčiety ofi! Wisconsins I thimik xhe 
Sbefeti for this Rotor, and would willingly! conmibute! tolithe 
firtherdnéé! of the -énHivhtéied' purposes 0f tHe wsteidtion, 

Duty rëhiotehess from it/and sy owl dédrepitideand2ai- 
lapittationy Festriét re tothe wheréSifefitig ofthëtiks, eybielet 
sinterélyteriter}! 

UTHR Enterpris öf áfi Histetital Society COpriaté with yout 
Staté““willsetitve sO“ actiratéan- accinti Of its origi atid 
piogress HE 6M eave HUtHing to Futusé bnjdetufe Ut 2esareh, 
and Will Firhisha Sort of aiitecbidyraphy 6 it Wisconsin fm 
Vs HHRHEy daard. - Isdem! tHthaP Whe State cam hardly 
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be said to have growth or development, but, like the first. 
man, to have been created with full faculties and endow-. 
ments; or, like those of the ancient myths, which sprang all 
armed from the forehead of. Jupiter, or rose all beautiful 
from the foam of the sea, The growth of your State has: 
been a potent fiat. She rose like an exhalation, and was or- 
ganized while the gaze of the beholder was fixed upon it. . It 
is one of the wonders of the age in which we live, and is an 
exhibition of the concentrated and concrete influence of all 
those mighty agencies diffused through the system of modern 
society. Our great commonwealth of the United States 
seems to have been endowed with creative energies. She 
said, ‘Let us make States after our image, and they were 
created in her likeness, and made to multiply and replenish 
the Earth — and all that was made, was very good. 

“T hope it may be consistent with the plan of your Society 
to publish yearly chronicles of your State, in an authentic 
form, for the instruction and admiration of the community. 
In the course of nature, I shall live to see but very little of it, 
but I am pleased to think of the good which will result.” 

Rev. Wm. Henry Foors, the able author of the well-known 
histories of Virginia and North Carolina, writes: “May your 
Society prosper. The good it may accomplish is unbounded. 
Often have I stood in amazement, that nonsense was printed 
and bound up, and on the shelves of stores and libraries, 
while the things that told the origin of States were left to be 
eaten by worms, or ready to be burned as waste paper. Call 
long and loud for old papers, and should you get bushels 
good for nothing, you may get some of' an unappreciable 
value; and ‘three grains of wheat to a bushel of chaff’ will 
pay in such a crop. Your first Report was read with great 
interest. You are doing a work for your State that nobody 
can measure in its effects. It will influence multitudes, and 
perpetuate the memories of men about whom enquiries will 
be made, The ‘rude forefathers’ have a precious memory.” 
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Rev. Dr, Francis L. Hawks, the well known historian, after 
returning thanks for membership, adds: “I hope that ere 
long I may be able to express my sense of obligation otherwise 
than by mere words. Meanwhile I would utter my feeble 
voice of encouragement, and say—go on; you are doing 
bravely, as I learn from your first and second Annual Reports, 
which have duly reached me; and I wish every State had the 
good sense and liberality which Wisconsin has shown in 
making your Society an annual appropriation.” 

The venerable historian, Hon. James Sayacs, of Boston, 
remarks : “Most gladly do I observe the spirit with which 
your young Society proceeds, and I feel confident that a com- 
ing generation will examine your volumes of Reports and 
Collections even with a higher gratification than has been felt 
by me.” - 

Prof. Arvau Brapiss, of Michigan, writes: “The energy 
and enterprise already shown by the active members of your 
Society, are seen in the results of a twelve months’ efforts even, 
and may be offered indeed as an example to older similar 
Societies, The Historical Society of Michigan, established 
atleast twenty-five years ago, has no such collection as you 
can already boast of, and is indeed in a languishing state. 

“The arts are intimately connected with history, and an 
association that proposes to préserve a record of the past, 
willat the same time be anxious to preserve the memory of 
the good and great, who have been distinguished in the past, 
and who constitute an important portion of its history. I shall 
take occasion, as early as it may be in my power, to ask your 
Society to accept something from my pencil." 

The late Hon. Joan M. Nirzs, a few months before his 
death, wrote: “Permit me to add, that I deem the institution 
of an Historical Society in the infancy of a State, as a very 
thoughtful and wise measure, which if faithful to the trust 
assumed, cannot fail of being productive of great and lasting 
benefits. The authentic history of the germs of a common- 
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‘whalthy ave: ofteno movevimportant thah the: annals ofany 
Wabseduentiperiod. Mhe charactex-af thosa:garme will mark 
the” characteristics: of the State in the maturity.of dts. dayel- 
‘optivent.: We ihavecexperienced ithe want-of such an inati- 
tition ät an°early peried in this Statej:and: the ,Conneetignt 
Historical: Society'is:endeavoring to supply the: defigiencies- jn 
our looal:history: and: biography. arising-from the neglect.pf 
former periods, .Butthis can be but imperfeatly aecomplish- 
ed. Your Sociaty, while looking: after the past, will not forget 
the present, as it can:hardly:-render:a more important service 
than. in gathering up and preserving, in: nn. accessible. form, 
the diversified material for contenrporaneaus. history, in a 
State 'so much in its:infancy, and. which is Serene 
vapid'a development’? = <. » Y ` 
The distinguished Arctic "€ Dr. E, K. Kann, xe- 

marks: “Your own reputation is well known to. me, and is 
the best guarantee ofthe practical value.of your Institution ; 
and I need hardly say,that I will: give my cordial: co-opera- 
tion withthe objects: of a Society so deeply in accordance 
with my own, and indeed all. American sympathies.” | e 
Dy; J: Jo Hayss, of Philadelphia, who accompanied Kane's 
Arctie "Expedition, writes : “Although among.the youngest of 
her‘sister Societies, the-Fistorical Society of Wisconsin holds 
a place second in importance to none ‘other in our wide- 
spread country. ‘In the centre of .the Great West, with all the 
vigor and life. that characterize its growing prosperity, it is 
marking’ out for itself ‘am original course, and opening ‘new 
channels for the:accumulation of historical records-—thereby 
pouring into the lap of the future historian, a vast collection 
of material that would:soon otherwise have been lost, and 
supplying a want that has hitherto us ds been felt in the 
annals of new. States? « - ta 

: * I shall.be happy to AT TA & picture to'your collection, 
and. regret that my time-at present: is:so occupied with the 
completion of several paintings long delayed, that I shall not 
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- The ewinentsatist; Wu: D;cWAsuriNomon, writes il; am 
deeply: sensibleofisthe honerigonferned: upon: mahy theu Noei- 
aty;and aeeeptewithcgnaati pliiasure the proof df:theineansia- 
eration. ::: Thea uroblest ainnofant, ayon justly. observes thie 
illustration arid: penpetuation-ef. grent »oventszán: history grand 
every:.trueshearted Americansantist must take aclively intetest 
in an institutión- calculated: to: foster: au Bpizit off enlightened 
researchsinto timies sd muchtrichenin: pictorial materiak than 
the present. iX be carly history:of-yourcown-State;is neplate 
With: interest andyinejdent, and must afford: a; nghle field for 
the;operationsiof yowrjfogiety. ı 
he;able to. execute it atenca s büteany: fist; leisure time Shall 
be. dexptedito it Ituwwillalwaysafferdme-the greatest: pleas- 
ma dn iány other Wayiin-my power.to advance the;interests.of 
the Society?’ rm 
a Mas. hopisa Gail opps, the autbozessdn tendering Aget 
of ber literary works adds.ff Tih amaging: healthful growth 
of your noble-Statd, veryonaturally exoites enthusiastic; amti- 
tion in her citizens, and att'earmest dasine tonperpetitase early 
traditions Andito neseua from oblivion valuable materials: for 
her future historyii dn this laudable endekvor, may your State 
Historical Societyrbe eminently successful? -io cupa 
iitony-Bernen:Woopesors;.6f london;:wuites : i“ Yourdo 
well not to ‘trust alone:tostradition, butitoscollectaand presexve 
the: fast: perishing- records of your infant conmunities;encour- 
aged by the: belief. thatithesd wilioone dayi form lithe 1 most 
grateful. andipleasingsif not aibxillisnt page; inthe history" of 
your great Republie” . 

Hon. Persen: S. Paimak, author of the: History: of- Lake 
:Champlainywrites:):“-Tooimuch:importdnce. canj?tot "bg at- 
tached to the formation-and"suobess ofi: Historical: Societies, 
both: State: and Conntyy:: Phis:is;paculiarly -the: casein: regard 
to the’ GagAT; Wesn.:: The aceountsrof pour rapid growth in 
ipopulationycommerds and agricultute willihereafter appear to 
thé historiaviids the creation’ of’ thetpdet;unlesssubstantiated 
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by statistics and details preserved and handed down as proofs 
of these almost miraculous truths. A century hence, your 
decendants will honor the forethought of those who now, in 
the early years of a vigorous State, have preserved the evidences 
of its rapid growth, and the accounts of its daily progress, It 
will be from among these minutis: of small events, that the 
historian will seek the great truths of history." 

Hon. Jonn S. Presron, of South Carolina, writes: “It 
sounds strangely to one living upon the Atlantic, in one of 
the “Old Thirteen,” to hear of Historical Societies where 
history has but beguft within the third of a century, by lakes 
until now almost undistinguished, save by the plash of their 
own waters, or the whoop of the Savage. On this the sun 
went down yesterday ; to-day it rises on liberty, civilization, 
and christianity. I trust your State may go on with the giant 
strides she has commenced. You are almost, encircled. by 
great seas, The like locality made Italy what it once was. 
Why not the Peninsula of the Lakes be the rival of Italy, in 
the coming history of the world ?” 

In a recent able article in the National Intelligencer, on 
the growth of Public Libraries in our country, the following 
occurs: “It is pleasing to know, that amid the lethargy of 
our public institutions and State governments, private enter- 
prise is doing so much for for the future history of our nation. 
Some of our State Historical Societies deserve much praise ; 
but it will hardly be credited, that the Historical Society of 
Wisconsin, so young a sister in our Confederation, has expen- 
ded more money for books the past year than any other 
Society of the same character in the United States." 

Rev. Witt1am Barry, Recording Secretary and Librarian 
of the Chicago Historical Society, writes: 

*I have the pleasure of acknowledging, by order of this 
Society, thé donation from your Association, of the two in- 
teresting and valuable Reports of its Transactions, received 
by the hands of the Hon. W. B. O«pzN, of this city, This 
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first act of friendly courtesy from an Institution whith has 
already gained an honorable distinction by the vigor and suc- 
cess with which its operations have been conducted, and the 
beneficent example it has presented to the new States of the 
North West,is sensibly felt by the members of this Society, 
and will, it is hoped, be introductary to a durable interchange 
of friendly service between the two Institutions. 

* Brief as is the history of this region, many valuable ma- 
terials which would illustrate the character, acts and fortunes 
of the Pioneers in its civilization, are undoubtedly already 
lost; and yet others, such as the personal memoranda, and 
individual collections of early settlers, are liableto be dispersed 
or utterly destroyed. Much also of the documentary history 
of the primary European settlements in the North West, is. 
thought yet to exist in obscurity, as yet unpublished to, the 
world, which the laborious researches of our Historical Soci- 
eties in the West will have a peculiar influence in recovering 
and preserving. Even the modern history of the North West 
from the date of the war of the Revolution, requires for its 
complete illustration the possession of documents not easily 
procured, and in securing which our Western Associations 
may render mutually substantial service. The historians of 
our country have as yet given to the world but an epitome of | 
the history of Western discovery, exploration and settlement, 
while the far more valnable and interesting service of illus- 
trating it with all the completeness of detail, is yet reserved to 
the local institutions of this region. 

“This Society will be happy to emulate and second the en- 
lightened and. patriotic sentiments of the Wisconsin Society, 
and will take pleasure in the reciprocation of those friendly 
courtesies which are prompted by a community of interests 
and aims.” 

Rev. Revsen Smits, of Beaver Dam, Wis., says: “I feel 
deeply interested for the prosperity of our association, and 
think few of the kind have Providentially a more command- 
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ing position. I shall follow the proceedings of the Society 
with interest, and hope to receive its publications, If at any 
time I can add to its archeological or historical gleanings, I 
. Shall do so. History you will secure, of course—for Antiqui- 
ties, we are sitting in the midst of monuments that are dumb, 
But let us watch, they may hereafter speak.” 

Cyrus Woopman, Esq., of Mineral Point, Wis., one of the 
earliest friends and most constant contributors of the Society, 
writes: “The labors of the Society are well appreciated by the 
intelligent men of the State, whose vision extends beyond the 
present generation.” 

The venerable Rempranpt Prats, the last surviving artist 
who painted a portrait from life of the great WAsHINGToN, 
which he executed in 1794, writes: “I am indeed astonished 
to perceive, in the enterprising settlements of our Far West, 
such vigorous demonstrations of intellectual power, which 
have had a slower growth in our more favored locations in 
the East,—verifying the prophetic judgment, made in the 
time of Frankui, that Art and Science were leaving the seats 
of their early establishment, and traveling Westward. I need 
not add my sincere wishes for the prosperity of your Institu- 
tion, and my thanks for your individual politeness.” 

Encouraged by these highly flattering assurances, as well 
as by its own steady and almost unexampled success, the 
Stare HisTonicAL Society or Wisconsin has abundant cause 
for congratulation, and powerful incentives to re-double its 
efforts in the interesting field of Western historical research 
and collection. 


WILLIAM R. SMITH, 


L. J. FARWELL, 
LYMAN C. DRAPER, 
J. P. ATWOOD, 
JOHN W. HUNT, 

O. M. CONOVER, 
DANIEL 8. DURRIE, 
D, J. POWERS, 
SIMEON MILLS, 

S. H. CARPENTER, 
HORACE RUBLEE, 


Madison, Jan. 6, 1857. 


HIRAM O. BULL, 
¥. G. TIBBITS, 


DAVID ATWOOD, 

H. K. LAWRENOE, 
JULIUS T. CLARK, 
WM. B. JARVIS, 
EDWARD ILSLEY, 
ANDREW PROUDFIT, 
EZRA S. OARR, 


Executive Committee. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT. 


The Treasurer of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 
respectfully submits the following statement of receipts into 


the Treasury, and disbursements therefrom, during the year 


ending January 6th, 1857: 


Jan'y. 2, 1856, 
Feb'y 14, 1856, 
TFeb'y 14, 1856, 
Feb'y 14, 1856, 
Feby 14, 1856, 
April 3, 1856, 
‘April 23, 1856, 


May 15, 1856, 


Jane 7, 1856, 
Octo'r 23, 1856, 
Jany 6, 1857, 
Jan'y 6, 1857, 


Receipts. 
Balance in treasury, as per last report. ............ 
Annual appropriation from the State.. .... ........ 
From Secretary, Hon. Philo White, life membership 
dues from active memberg.... .... 
donation from Hon. M. M. Davis,.. 
dues from active members .... .... 
Additional annual appropriation from the State 
Treasury—in part................ Lee sees 
balance.. ........... Lll ul. eee 
From Secretary, dues from active members Le naa 
o o nase a mmm 


do do ........ 
Hon, J. P. Atwood, life membership 


wpm QUE Qo ousES - 
essessee sSSSEE 


Jan'y 6,1857, F. G. Tibbits, life membership... . 

Jan'y 6, 1857, W. B, Jarvis, life membership. .... 
Total... leen RR cece cece eres ence sees P1206 30 

Disbursements. 

Feb’y 8, 1856, To trustees of Baptist Church for room rent. .. .... 60 00 

Feb’y 8, 1856, For Hall and McKinney's * American Indians"...  - 60 00 

Feb'y 8, 1856, To O. Steele, for portrait of Olinton......---.---- 16 00 

Feb’y 8, 1856, Daniel Gorum, for wood................---...- 9 00 

Feb'y 8, 1856, Am. Express Co., freight. ............. REED 15 

Feb'& 8, 1856, L. C. Draper, postage, stationery, &c........... 5 96 

Feb’y 8, 1856, D. S. Durrie, for books....................... 2180 


Carried forward 
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Feb’y 8, 1856, 


Feb'y 8, 1856, 
Feb’y 8, 1856, 
Feb'y 8, 1856, 
March 4, 1856, 
March 4, 1856, 
March 4, 1856, 
March 4, 1856, 
March 4, 1856, 
March 4, 1856, 
April 1, 1856, 


April 1, 1856, ' 
May 


12, 1856, 
May 12, 1856, 


July 1, 1856, 
Sep't 2, 1856, 


Sep't 2, 1856, 


Octob'r 7, 1856, 
Octob’r 7, 1856, 
Octob’r 7, 1856, 
Octob'r 7, 1856, 
Octob'r 7, 1856, 
Jan'y 6,1857, 
Jan’y 6, 1857, 
Jan'y 6, 1857, 
Jan'y 6, 1857, 
Jan'y 6, 1857, 
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Disbursements—continued. 
Brought forward 


t 


For American Publisher's Circular. t............. 
To J. Penington & Son, for books................ 


S. H. Carpenter, for printing.................. 
Atwood & Rublee, for printing... ............ 
C. B. Norton, for books. ....................- 
Weed & Eberhard, for binding, &c............ 
J. B. Duclus, for shelving, &c................. 
L. C. Draper, gas light, postage, &c............ 
Holton's Express, treight..... ................ 
American Express Oo., fieight................ 
C. B. Norton, for books.....................- 


American Express Co, freight..... .... ........ 
do do 
do GO... - estate reapeiees 

L. C. Draper, sundry items................... 

M. & M. R. R Oo, froipbl. once occas c eser 

B. : 


seen mh mw tune dom 


O. B. Norton, for bookg&............-...e l.l. 
L. O. Draper, postage and papers... .. Le sciedae 
American Express Oo., freight................. 
E. T. Sprague, copying Brunson’s Narrative of 

Burnett 1544500 sees wet asian cec an P Seas 
Dr. A. Schue, copying Judge Lockwood's Nar- 

noi PM RE NE 
L. C. Draper, sundry items................... 
C. B. Norton, for books...................... 
S. V. Shipman, insuránce..................... 
American Express Co., freight... ............ 
M, & M. R. R. Oo., freight... 0... 2-2 ---- uu. 
D. S. Durie, freight on books..... ............ 
American Express Co. freight........ ........ 
M. & M. R. R. Co, freight. .................. 
L. O. Draper, wood, freight, shelving.......... 
S. Q. Benedict, for hand-p1ess........ ........ 


173 51 
$ 2 00 


Total disbursements. ...................... coon .... 81,136 71 
69 59 


Balance in Treasury.......... 


*e*-aT cnt. masc b m 


$1,206 90 — 


Vouchers for the foregoing disbursements are herewith presented, 
O. M, CONOVER, Treasurer. 


Audited and found correct, January 6, 1857. 


JOHN W. HUNT, 
JULIUS T. CLARK, Auditing Committee. 


LYMAN O. DRAPER, 
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DONORS TO THE LIBRARY, 1856. 


MAINE, 
Maine Historical Society. ..... 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
B. G. Willey.-.......... .... 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


Vols. 


VIRGINIA, 


39 


Vols. 


1| Virginia Historical Society.... 1 
1 


Massachusetts Historical Society 1 
Hon. Francis De Witt, Sec, Com. 2 


Hon. Wm. B. Towne......... 
Wm. S. Farmer. ............. 
Rev. S. K. Lothrop........ va 
H. S. Obls8B. aes cuero Eo 


RHODE ISLAND, 
Hon. J. R. Bartlett, Sec. of State 


CONN EOTIOUT. 


‘Connecticut Historical Society. 
Prof Wm. S. Porter......... 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Pennsylvania Historical Society 
Henry Carey Baird 


e" "t. 


NEW YORK. 
Regents of the University .... . 
Benson J. i 
J. H. Col 
Charles Seiibner............. 
E. A. & Q. L. Duyckinck. .... 
Edward Walker.............. 
Mis, Elizabeth F. Ellei,...... 
Henry I, Drowne............. 
Gen J, Watts De Peyster..... 
Hon. Peter S. Palmer. ........ 
Maj. O, P. Tumer............ 
‘Oharles B. Norton.... ........ 
W, L. G, Smith.............. 


1 


1 
1 


a 


1 
18 
— 19 


Rev. Wm. Henry Foote, 


WISOQNSIN. 


From the State............... 
Hon. James T, Lewis 


emam iwum^ 


muuna 
onma nw» 


vase anga em e enaar 


Hon. O, C. Washburn........ » 
Daniel H. Richards 
Daniel S. Durrie 


cere eee eam anua mae 


re ee ee 


eena naw aw Mu 


Lyman C. Draper.... ........ 
Rey. Reuben Smith...... — 
Rev. James Cooper 
O, T, Flowers. os ecususucusun 


Archibald Wilson 


-"--.- "wm 


awen guar yapo 


L. J. Farwell........... 
John W. Ford, Sat. Clark, Hon. 
O., Billinghurst, Rev. Z. M. 
Humphrey, Rev. W, A. Niles, 
Geo. O. Tiffany, Rev. A. 
Bionson, Hon, Levi Alden, J. 
T. Olark, Hon. D, Worthing- 
ton, Weed & Eberhard, Rev. 
H. F. Bond, Wm. B. Draper, 
Cyrus Woodman, L. H, Whit- 
tlesey, Rock County Agricul- 
tural Society, S. D. & S. H, 
Carpenter, Mrs Susan B. Brit- 
ton, Hon. J. F. Potter, Geo. 
H. Rountree, Horace Rublee, 
and T, S. Eldredge, 1 vol, 
CAC snake sues saeua Rape de 
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_ , MICHIGAN. Vols, NEW JERSEY. Vols, 
Hon, Lewis Cass............. l; Mrs. Lousa C, Tuthill........ 4 


ILLINOIS. MARYLAND, 

Bequest of late Dr. Stephen W. James McSherry .....-....--- 
m ee 6 " 
Mrs, John H, Kinzie......... 1 EENTUOEY, 
Andrew J. Brown........ Ress: od Thomas H. Olay....... wet 1 

DISTRIOT OF COLUMBIA. —— ü Ohio Philoso hical and Histori- 
Smithsonian Institution....... Society 3 
State Depart. Hon. W. L, Marcy, 66 Hon, George E, Pugh......... 1 
Hon. G. W. Manypenny. Com. G. W. Derby & Qo........... 1 


Indian Affairs........... 9 E 
Prof. A. D, Bache, Coast Sur- Thomas H, Genin..........-- l 


vey Bureau.............. 1 
Gen. Tho’s. Lawson, Surg. Gen. 1 By purchase, ...-.-..+.------ e 
Q, W. Rigga, Jr......-.---.- 2 By exchange................- 32 
Henry Beard................ 1 n 
— T4] Totaladditiong........... 1005 


REOCAPITULATION. 


ma 


New York,............ T E E ENERE ERRA 338 | 24] 362. 
District of Columbia. .... s.a.o cece eee Rm 916 | 74 | 290 
Massachusetts... 0. --e0 ee sme mmm Iesus...) 169 | 20] 189 
Illinois ............ E A A MOS COOR OIN ES: 70} 68| 138 
PaounsvIvnnidc 2c ceuu dou quse Kes dutem iud dat d ud 90| 19 { 109 
New Jersey... anne cease re cuv tuse vases bs kc apqussaeb MB! A 50 

Mis cule ean Seas ais mane he Sok Ske e een “BO 
Exchangas.... nuan eons acns eennsennopeeenneos eeunenn] rM. MET 32 
EBET BELa F: EE T E easton E 4 
Oónnectoüt 20s ce aoe ene e a sone E e scan weewe 
Rhode Island.......... asfxquaMadt ara Eus cou eu Me S dE 
South Carolini uuu veas cava muris naxaaeccewnuso ies TEs 
Great BY eacee esu aD S REN ud ga Rad ese 


Maine......... kir eee cern Dene neat wane tun "a.c m 


99 

25 

17 

16 

14 

13 
Maryvlandz iss oo. cesso sexa ee oe — E 12 
hoo ee PL 10 
New HaMmnahire so 4 sins eeScwicccawanwened vote deunsens 10 
Jowa a itt, cat cepa i es uuum pan censenda pei aa a 10 
Missouri ........ Aine aula audaces dacue METIE dde 1 
Louisiana............. PREMO EUER 5 
4 

4 

2 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Verniont cosciuwe dace s cua sus A RR S sun usd nh n aR 


samas 


anuna 


Delawara soans are WR RAN bien Ea ARAA E 
Michigan .... ceca ce eene a —— À— Ma 
KONtOCRY d o-cos tA cowadune ead nanea gegeuse alana s 
MISSI PDs cwise cna naracerovewinanravaveachaceaceseasse “AP [sone 
Tennessee: o cae and Sade PR ERE qQE RS QUAM RAM E QA ME 
Nebraska cune edu aGu eaa cd eng UE Eee RE NER EVER sass 
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DONATIONS FOR LITERARY EXCHANGES. . 


Books. Vols. 
Wisconsin Laws, Journals, Reporte, &c.—mostly bound, from the State... 2035 
Doc. Hist ot Wisconsin, in 2 vols., from the State... .....-.--ee0---00 ... 660 


Ist and 2d Reporta of Wis. Hist. Society, from the 8tate,.............. 168 
2d Report of Wis Hist. Society, in German, from the State..... ....... 80 
Transactions Wis. Agricultural Society, from the Society............... 68 
Seymour's Madison Directory, from W, N, Seymour................... 60 


Transactions Rock County Agricultural Society, from the Society....... 24 
Milwaukee Directory, 1856-7, from I. A, Lapham...........-. .-.--.-- 49 
Hunt’s Wisconsin Gazetteer, for life memberghip....................... W 
| | 9150 

Pamphlets and Documents, Copies. 


Wis, Geological Reports, and other State documents, from the State..... 3000 
Madison, the Capitol of Wisconsin, &c., from city of Madison,.. .... .... 500 
Milwaukee, ita commerce, do., from Board of Trade,................... 900 


Watertown, its history, business, &c., from city of Watertown... ........ 125 
Prairie du Chien, description, &oc,, from J. J, Ohase............ cree — T5 
La Crosse, its history and prospects, from Rev. S. Catr.............-... 25 
Pierce County, Review of, from Young & Gibbs..................... -- 50 
Fond du Lac Connty, its History, from Martin Mitchell................ 94 
Winnebago County History, from J. H. Osborn................-.- ves R 
Racine, sketch of, from Witbeck & Rowley .......... ccce e eere 10 


Wisconsin Annual Register, 1856, from King & Watson................ 94 
Lake Superior R, R, Survey, from R. R. Oo . ..............-........ 109 


Mayberry’s Trial and Execution, from £. G. Sackett............. .... .. 109 
do do do trom Jos, Baker....... ——— ÁN IR 
Nos of North Western Journal, from Prof, O, M. Oonover.............. 69 
pon and Addresses of Wis, University, from University............. 100 
Milwaukee University, and Mil. Female College, from I, A, Lapham,... 27 
Wis Teacher's Association, from D. Y. Kilgore..............-..--- ious eG 
Racine College Catalogues, from Prest. Park........................-. 20 
La Orosse Railroad Reports, from Hon. B. Kilbourn............ ....... 15 
Reports of Madison Board of Education, from the Bonrd............... 25 
City Oharter of Madison, from City Council......... aut aaaea arasi 25 
Reports of Wis. Ecclesiastical bodieg.......................-.22.-.-. 36 
4,700 
Maps. 

A of m the Four Lake Country, and Madison, from Hon. L. J. 

arwe eee ew nee BRAK RAO BR OHRMA RE! "oon ROOFS buo" 9 ""* HED SEH wapa eae 
Maps of Milwaukee, from I. A. Lapham..................-..u.-u-.... ŠO 


ruta rm, 


1059 


Making a total of of 3150 volumes received from the State of Wisconsin, insti- 
tations, societies and individuals, with 4700 pupae and documents, and 
1050 maps It should be added, that these collections for exchanges have been 
three years in accumulating. 
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DONORS OF PAMPHLETS, DOCUMENTS, AND MAPS. 


Bequest of late Dr. S. W. Williams, pamplets ................... ...-- 22 
From Rev. C. D. Bradlee do......z..lllllll lll llc e 22 
Henry I. Drowne.................. cere clc llle e Llc eene ence 22 
Hon. Wm. B. Towne... 2.2. 12 ween ween wenn conn cee eee erre 19 
V. Napistek.... laaa cee 000a ee cee ee eee Acre cen sere wees 14 
C. B. Norton... aaan ne ene coe ee cee cee eee eee eee cae 13 


Purchased... nana ee eee ce ce ces cane eaae cece cece eceeeee GY 
Rey. W. A. Niles 
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Lyman C, Diaper...... 
Atwood & Rublee................... cee cee uec eee ae eee ones 
Dr. C. M. Weatherill. ......................... e err eee eue 
American Peace Society.........1..---- MM 
Regents of N. Y. University..................-- eee eee erri ea 
Hon. C. C. Washburn 
Col. Z. P. Burdick................... cL cee eere erre oce eee 
Rev. Z, M. Humphrey 
Hon. C. Billinghurst ...................-. Lc llle ce eere eee 
Pennsylvania Historical Society 

Essex Ynstitute 
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J. S. Loring 
Joel Munsell.................... ne Luc cl ll erre lr Lee e see 
D. S. Durrie..............-..--. ene Le cler Lr eee Lee er 


J. D. Sibley ——— 
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Mars.—From J. H. Osborn, 6 large sectional maps of Winnebago county ; 


Maj. 
well, 


W. H. Emory, 2 maps of U. S, and Mexican Boundary; Hon. L. J. Far- 
-Harrison's large Mounted Map of Madison; Hon. J. Hathaway, Map of 


‘Wisconsin, 1835; D. Holt, Map of Madison, 1836; D. S. Durrie, Map of Madi- 


son, 1855 ; I, A. Lapham, large 


ap of Milwaukee ; Hon. H. Dodge, Map of Cen- 


tral America. 
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PERIODICALS RECEIVED AND PRESERVED. 


Quarterly. 
N. E. Historical and Genealogical Register. .... .......... Boston. 
Monthlies. 
Historical Magazine.................... ween eee nee nee Boston. 
New Church Herald... 2... .-.. 0.22. crc ecc cae eere sane Philadelphia. 
Mining Magazine.............. 2. l.l nee neneteeeees---- New York. 
Masonic: Review s..6ccs40he> tued'lagnicaosetadeseawssd wes Cincinnatti, 
Chicago Magazine... ...,---- 2-2-2200 eee ween lll. ...u... Chicago. 
Ohicago Record... ..00 occu li e Duuc su ce oe acs Ea ue iE Chicago. : 
Wisconsin Farmer........,.............--- cone cece eere ne Madison, 
Wisconsin Educational Journal.................... ...... Racine 
College Monthly................. ll. lll. ..e..-...... Beloit. 
Carroll College Student................. een cee lel... Waukesha. 
Christian Repository, from Rev. Dr. J. M. Peck............ Louisville, Ky. 
Student's Miscellany, preserved by the Secretary .... ...... Madison 
African Repository, preserved by the Secretary... ........ Washington. 
Semi-Monthty. 
Rara AVi8.....-------- soe 2 ene eee cee n een cee nee Portage City. 
Dailies. 
Sentinel... noaa -000 sol iwboes esos owes ses sce a eusced Milwaukee. 
Wisconsin o 0b nes Seas Saas ue sew DU ESAME EU EN Milwaukee. 
ni nee RT REESE Pis CAE 
Evening Gazette... l.. wecbe sees nese dedtess r Raw Janesville. 
Dülly4lo8tnáal..u. 2: catwescand standase agian oie Racine. 


Argus & Democrat..................................... Madison. 
State Jounal.....do-luelammesamecsomeraaquu s iosesaque Madison. 
Wisconsin Patriot..... "————— d———— — S .. Madison. 
Daily London Times—gift of Cyrus Woodman, Esq. 


Weeklies. 
Tribune and Telegraph................................. Kenosha, 
Kenoshü Times o6 se ease iroad ranndi mesa d Re caa me Kenosha. 
Weekly Journal. sosot seassa erosoa orons gin Si eases Racine. 


Journala is ane neni eet Secetes eaaa e aaa a d Ac Beloit, 
Democratic Standard... s0000 000a ae Lue woes een ween Janesville. 
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Weeklies—continued. 

Tepu DN ean s. o pilos teeta titan ees erens Nar ERA Waukesha. 

Democrat: ooo our cates eee er neue eco ese Waukesha. 

Sheygoygan Journull......leclcerdQese re vere Ear Sheboygan. 


Evergreen City Times............................ ..... Sheboygan: 
Nieuwsbode................-....-. LL c ccce eere eee ses. Sheboygan. 


"Tunbülettglsixastesdotortbaexw del toes ee m ors eu Sse Manitowoc. 
Herald... 2L decd ded cde hee eecbsdecekucaiescccce Manitowoc. 
Umlotec cs ses 1.2 Bv oleae tote ue veceewe ec eesen Vine Fond du Lac. 
Commonwealth .... c2oc dec cwcdiolnce oucaeaase ween dare Fond du Lac. 
POM MR ETE RU ache sao weeds Ripon. 
OOurier s. ose oe ese toe bk eho eeee eet Cache Lenses Oshkosh 
Congervalor seses sca eden CERA CO PEARCE Sea ... Neenah 
Crescent cT Appleton. 


Weyauwegian............-.. c cen ecce euer eee rece P. Weyauwegia. 

ji MMC c ———— — NR London. 
FS e ——————— ———— PR Bay, 
Veo MP RTENE i4 
Dod 


ge Oounty Citizen. 2.2. cedo og eor eect ehe De SEES Beaver Dam. 
Central. WiscohBin.....cclnicccacoe ieu cer ea cl en e Esa Wausau. 
Jonrnal P —Á— "— Wautoma, 


Mauston Star......... ccc eer crc e pene ee enn sees Mauston, 


Badger State -undrer wedaecwaeiaa aces ie etes arbe ortage, 

Portage City Heeord...... 1. cec ucl ci Ace e c eese Rae Portage. 
Republican Journal ............................ .... .... Columbus. 
Democrats sodos herens soeurs eee NasqusscaquE eS REL Watertown. 
TIDUn6.ll.aseelesse ERE pr Ee REM sete MEC E Mineral Point. 
Riehland County Observer.................. .... eee eens Richland. 

La Fayette County Herald.............................. Shullsburg, 
Monroe Sentinel. 2.06 552555. cece Gee ce west as a ceed rur Monroe. 
Independent American...........................-. ...- Platteville. 
COUTIer ecesas oles cots week cowie Wate su ee dees Prairie du Chien. 
GAUGE ———— ————— —M Prairie du Ohien, 
Independent Republican............................ .... La Crosse. 
National Democrat. n... e.er a020 an0a Repo orantes mme La Crosse, 

uiuo ERE Viroqua. 
Transertploizec.sscossinevy arnasia raa eae eames Prescott. 

Weekly Argus & Democrat....* ........... "ER Madison. 

Weekly State Journal............... 0-020 -- 2 ccu eee su. Madison. 
Weekly Wisconsin Patriot.....-..2. 2222-22. cone eee eee Madison. 


Mineral Point Democrat, file, preserved at the office. 
Stevens’ Point Pinery do do do do 


Staats Zeitung do do do do 
"Western Fireside, file preserved by the Secretary. 
Democratic Press............... n HET Chicago, 


Ohristian Times................. Hees cons ee e ule sss os. Chicago, 
Commonwealth .................. 2. l2 .Llcl lc... eee eee Frankfort, Ky. 
Athens Post................--. clc e eee ee eee wees wees Athens, Tenn. 
Publishers! Cireular.................. L2 Llc el ........ New York, 

Lake Superior Miner... 226.5 e sano mns awe sei hA E ERE Ontonagon, Mich. 


Boston Saturday Gazette, from Rev. C. D. Bradlee, 


ToraL.—1 quarterly, 13 monthlies, 1 semi-monthly, 9 dailies, and 63 week- 
lies; making 80 publications altogether, of which 63 are published 1n Wisconsin. 
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The Committee on the Picture Gallery would submit the 
following Report: 

During the year past, there have been added to the Gallery 
twelve portraits of the early pioneers of the State, and two 
historical landscapes. The following, painted by SawvEr M. 
Bnooxzs and Tuomas H. Stevenson, the artists whose efforts 
in behalf of our Society, and whose liberality as well as emi- 
nent success in their profession, have placed the Society 
under lasting obligations to them: Hon. Jonn P. Annpr, Gen. 
Cuas. Bracke, Gen. Jonn H. Rountree, Hon. Levi STER- 
LING, Hon. M M. Coruren, Hon. M. C. Darre, .E. D.. 
Crinron, J. H. Locxwoop, and Danzex Breap, Chief of. 
the Wisconsin Oneidas.. These portraits are an invaluable 
addition to the Collections of our Society ; and when the mists 
of years shall have thrown a halo of glory over the early set- 
tlement of our State, the actors of the Black Hawk war, the 
heroic participants in the decisive field of the Pecatonica, the 
Wisconsin Heights, and the Bad Ax, will be our heroes, and 
their portraits, which now hang so peacefully beside the 
Indian Chief they so gallantly fought and conquered, will be 
one of the chief attractions of our Society; and if the Histori- 
cal Society had done nothing beside, it would have nobly 
done a good work in obtaining reliable portraits of that gal- 
lant band who laid the foundations of our growing State, and 
rescued from oblivion mementoes of the persons of those so 
soon to pass off the stage of action. 
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Besides the portraits above named, we have one of the late 
Hon. Ben C. Eastman, one of the Hon. Epwarp Pir, an 
early settler of Fond du Lac county, and one of the Hon. A. A. 
Townsenp, one of the first settlers of south-western Wiscon- 
sin, and two pictures of the Black Hawk battle-grounds. 

The battle-field of Wisconsin Heights, near Sauk, is a 
splendid landscape view, by the aid of which the relative 
positions of the opposing forces can easily be understood. 
The battle-field of the Bad Ax presents a fine view of the 
Mississippi river, with its wide margin of bottom lands, in 
which the Indians were concealed. Both these were painted 
by Bnooxzs and Stevenson, from drawings made from nature. 
One was purchased by the Society, and the other was a gift 
from Hon. H. C. Burt, whose munificence has enabled the 
Society to add much to its efficiency. The same artists are 
to sketch and paint the Pecatonica battle-field the present 
season, 

-Looking back, at this distance of time, upon those early 
scenes and border wars, they may seem trivial; but when we 
consider Wisconsin as it was then, almost entirely unsettled, 
with roving bands of Indians, the terror of the few whites, it 
will be seen that the settlement of the country depended upon 
the battle-fields of the Black Hawk war; and instead of being 
uninteresting spots, they are the birth-place of our State. 

The Society have endeavored to perfect the plan alluded to 
in our last Report, and hope at no distant day to have the por- 
traits of all our prominent public men. Several of our well- 
known pioneers have promised portraits, and when all these 
promises are fulfilled, our Picture Gallery will exceed in in- 
terest any collection of Paintings in the West. Thinking 
that short sketches of those whose portraits have,- during the 
past year, been added to our collection, and now adorn our 
walls, and also of the artists who painted them, would not 
prove uninteresting, we subjoin as many as we have been 
able to obtain,—in the preparation of which, the Committee 
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acknowledge their indebtedness to the Secretary, Mr. DRAPER: 

I. Hon. Jous P. Arnor, is a native of Easton, Northampton 
County, Pennsylvania, where he was born, of German parents, 
in Nov., 1780, Of his early life we have no knowledge; nor 
is that material, as he has spent the most eventful part of his 
days in Wisconsin. Coming to Green Bay nearly thirty- 
three years ago, with his worthy companion, they still live, at 
a green old age, in comfort and contentment. Besides serving 
as County Judge, Mr. Arnor served in the Territorial Council 
of 1836, °37 and "38, For the following racy sketch, we are 
indebted to the Green Bay Advocate of last year: 

“ Judge Ans»r, who can fairly claim to be one of the ‘oldest 
inhabitants” hands us memoranda from which we gather the 
following interesting items of his personal history, and that of 
Green Bay. The Judge came to Green Bay in the fall in 
1824 and has resided here ever since—for more than thirty 
years in the same house; and it was an old house when 
he first took possession of it, Those who have ‘ been there 
and staid all night, do say that it isa very comfortable house 
yet. It was the first licensed tavern, and he the first licensed 
landlord in the Territory, to wit—in 1825. There are those 
of his early guests living—‘ here and there a traveler’—who 
can bear witness that there aren't many better landlords or 
taverns within its limits even at this day. 

“In June, 1825, the Judge obtained the first license to main- 
tain a ferry across Fox River; his right to do so was some- 
times disputed at the point of the bayonet by the troops 
occupying Fort Howard. In one instance the Judge and his 
ferry-man were taken prisoners, and escorted to the Fort, to 
report to the commanding officer of the day. He was told 
that they had jurisdiction over Fox River within certain lim- 
its, and that no one would be permitted to cross without leave 
from the commanding officer. The Judge thought best to try 
that on—so he made complaint against three of the officers 
to the Grand Jury, and had them indicted for false imprison- 
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ment. One of them was fined $50 and costs, and Fox River 
declared navigable for ferry boats. 

* It was about this time that the officer commanding at Fort 
Howard, published an order that all boats passing the Fort, 
up or down, should put in and report their business and des- 
tination. AnNpT concluded on one occasion that, sink or 
swim, he would not obey the order. Forthwith a sanguinary 
six-ponnder was planted upon the bank, and the boat com- 
manded to stop, or they would send it to ‘Davy Jones’ 
Locker Now the Judge is not a profane man, and never 
was. Buthe had a Cuir» about, called EnENEgzER, who had 
very vigorous lungs, and an extraordinary command of lan- 
guage. So EBENEZER responded to the hail, and mildly inti- 
mated that they might ‘shoot and be d—? They didn’t 
shoot. By the by—a rumor got abroad last year that this 
same CuiLp was dead—died, it was said, of cholera, in St. 
Louis—and we had the misfortune to copy the report in the 
Advocate, Finding soon after that the report was premature, 
and that the young man was not dead at all, we sent him a 
copy of the notice, with a private apology for its publication. 
His reply was curt and characteristic. He ‘received the 
notice, he said, and ‘accepted the apology. He did not care 
anything about it, for he knew it was all a d— lie the mo- 
ment he saw it? 

“Jn 1825, Judge Arnor built (with his own hands,) the 
first Durham boat that ever swam in Fox river ; with it heavily 
laden, he ascended Fox river to the Wisconsin Portage, con- 
trary to the prediction and admonishments of all the boat-men 
and bateau-men of the country. 

“Jn 1827, Judge Agnor built the first saw mill (on Indi- 
an land, with consent of the War Department.) The same 
year he made the first brick, and built the first decked scow in 
what is now Wisconsin. 

“In 1829, Judge Arnpt built a steamboat to run on Fox 
River. But having nearly burst his boiler in the buiiding— 
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the boat never run by steam-—but took to the water some 
years after, and is *unning yet. 

* In-June, 1834, Judge Anxpr shipped the first cargo of 
lumber that ever went from Green Bay to Chicago. It was 
shipped on Deyil River, at the mouth of Hell Creek. It is 
needless to say that it was seasoned lumber. 

* In 1836, Judge Arnt built the first vessel in the State, 
‘the schooner Wisconsin, 140 tons burthen. She ought to 
be embalmed as the ship of State.” i i 

TI. Gen. Cuanrzs Bracren was born in Pittsburgh, Penm., 
April 6th, 1797. He was early bred to mercantile pursuits, 
but confinement in a store not agreeing with his health, he 
at an early day became a surveyor of public lands, and fol- 
lowed that pursuit until 1828, when he came to the Lead 
Mines of Wisconsin. During his residence in Wisconsin, he 
has been principally engaged in mining and smelting lead 
and copper ores. He proved himself useful, brave and active, 
during the Black Hawk War of 1832, acting as an aid to - 
Gen. Doper, and adjutant of Dopex’s regiment. In the me- 
morable battle of Peckatonica, he acted a conspicuous part; 
and in the battle of Wisconsin Heights, he was the only offi- 
cer of Dopaz's command who was mounted, He also took 
part in the closing confliet at the Bad Ax. He has served 

‘as Representative of Iowa County in three sessions of the 
Territorial Legislature, in 1839-40; and has attained to the 
rank of general in the militia. His contributions towards the 
History of Wisconsin, both in Gen. Smrru’s work, and in the 
2d vol of the Historical Society's Collections, are creditable ' 
and valuable. Gen. Bracken has long filled a conspicuous i 
place among his fellow citizens of Western Wisconsin; and 
his. portrait in the Society's Gallery, a most capital one, will 
convey to future generations an exact idea of the nonchalance 
of the man, and of his characteristic old white coat. — 

II Gen. Jous HaAwxrws Rountree was born near the Mam- 
moth Cave, Warren County, Kentucky, March, 24th, 1805. 

7m 
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At the age of twenty-two, hearing of the newly discovered! 
Lead Mines, he came to Wisconsin, and arrived on the 27th 
of May, 1827; and ever since he has been actively engaged 
in mining, mercantile pursuits and public employments. He 
shared in the troubles and dangers of the brief Winnebago 
out-break in 1827, and served as a captain during the Black 
Hawk War of 1832. From 1838 to 1846, he served ten ses- 
sions in the Legislative Council; he was a member of the 
second Constitutional Convention, and served two years in 
the State Senate, in 1850-51. He has besides served as 
County Judge of Grant County, and filled successively the 
military posts of captain, major and general, in the volunteers 
and militia. Gen. Rounrree possesses a large, commanding 
form, robust and active; and may he long live to add to his 
fame and usefulness, His portrait in the Picture Gallery, 
gives us a correct and life-like view of the man, who for 
honesty, worth and patriotism, has no superior in Wis- 
consin. 

IV. Hon. Levi Srertrne was born in Woodford County, 
Kentucky, January 2d, 1804. He came to:Galena in March, 
1828, and in May following located in the neighborhood of 
Mineral Point, Te was, in 1830, appointed deputy clerk of 
the U. S. District Court, aud County Court of lowa County ; 
and during the Indian war of 1832, served as a lieutenant in 
Capt Francis GEmnow's company, under Col. Doper. In 
1833, he was appointed by Gov. Porrer, of Michigan Terri- 
tory, Sheriff of Iowa county, and at the same time discharg- 
ed the duties of Marshal of the U. S. District Court for the 
counties of Crawford and Iowa —a district of country then 
embracing the whole of the present limits of Wisconsin, ex- 
cepting the old county of Brown. In 1834, he enumerated 
the inhabitants of his district, which then contained 3,443 — 
Crawford county haviug 810, and Iowa 2,533; while Brown 
contained 1,957, making but 5,400 white inhabitants in that 
part of Michigan Territory now comprising Wisconsin, 
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In 1836, Mr. SrxnLING resigned the sheriffalty, and was 
the same year elected Sergeant-at-Arms of the Legislative 
Council of Michigan Territory, which met at Green Day in 
January ; and when, the same year, Wisconsin Territory was 
organized, he was appointed auctioneer of Iowa county. He 
was elected transcribing clerk of the Wisconsin Territorial 
Legislature, at the session held at Burlington in June, 1838; 
and was, the same year, appointed one of the commissioners 
to re-locate the half-breed Indian lands, reserved by the 
Winnebagoes under the treaty of 1829, He was, also in 
1838, chosen a member of the Legislative Council from the 
‘county of Iowa, for the term of four years. He took his seat. 
at the first session held in Madison, in November of that 
year; he served in the Council five sessions, including two 
extra sessions, and resigned in 1841, He was in that year 
appointed by the President, Receiver of Public Moneys of the 
Mineral Point Land District, > 

He was elected Sheriff of Iowa county in 1846, and re-elect- 
ed to the same office in 1848; in 1850~’51, he served a term 
in the State Senate; in 1851 he was appointed a deputy sur- 
veyor of U. S. lands, by the Surveyor-General of Iowa and 
Wisconsin; and in 1852 he was again chosen for a term of 
two years in the State Senate. He was again elected Sheriff 
of Iowa county in 1854; and he has this year (1857,) been 
appointed by Gov. Daszronp, a commissioner, in conjunction 
with Ex-Gov. L. J. FAnwzrrL and Hon. Jonn P. McGregor, 
for the location and erection of the Wisconsin State Hospital 
for the Insane, This long list of public services attest the 
worth and popularity of the man, whose ambition, with his 
natural modesty, probity and industry, seems to have been 
directed, to serving faithfully those who confided important 
trusts to him; and to have done this for so long a series of 
years, is in itself high praise, and must carry with it ample 
satisfaction. 
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V, Hon. MoxfeoxERY Mornison Coraren, of Scotch des- 
cent, son of NATHANIEL Coruren, of Falmouth, Mass, and 
Clarissa Weed, was born at Jerusalem, Yates county, N. Y., 
Sept. 18th, 1819. His father removed, in 1830, to Lockport, 
N. Y., where he resided two years, and then migrated to De- 
troit; and after remaining there a couple of years, he removed 
to Kalamazoo. Young Coruren studied law from 1836 to 
1843, when he was admitted to the bar; and in the latter 
year he commenced practice at New Diggings, in then Iowa, 
now La Fayette county. In 1846, he removed to Mineral 
Point, and was the same year elected Clerk of the Board of 
Commissioners of Iowa county. He soon acquired a promi- 
nent position, and in 1847 and ^48 he represented Iowa county 
in the Legislative Assembly, and was an influential member of 
the Judiciary Committee, and took an active part in the pro- 
ceedings preliminary to the calling of a State Convention for 
the formation of a State Constitution. 

After the organization of the State, he served a term of two 
sessions in the Senate, in 1849—50, and held the important 
post of Chairman of the Judiciary Committee, In 1852, he 
tvas chosen one of the Presidential Electors of the State, and 
was, at the same time, elected Judge of the Fifth Judicial Cir- 
cuit, for a term of six years, and is still serving on the bench. 
While absent from the State, he was nominated, in March, 
1857,for Chief Justice of Wisconsin, but was unsuccessful in 
the canvass. Judge CorHREN married Estupr Maura, daugh- 
ter of Dr. ScuuyiER Punrorp, in 1848, and resides at Mineral 
Point. 

VI. Hon. Mason C. DanziNa was born in Amherst, Hamp- 
shire county, Mass, May 18th, 1801, and resided in that re- 
gion for thirty-six years. At the age of thirteen, he was left 
an orphan, as poor as poverty could make him. He had no 
means but his hands and a resolute heart, of obtaining an 
education, or of establishing himself in the world. But he 
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struggled with poverty hopefully, secured an education, after- 
wards taught school, earned money, and studied medicine— 
would have run in debt, if he had had the credit—and at 
length graduated at the Berkshire Medical Institution, in 
1824, He was then, for about twelve years, engaged: in the 
medical professiom in the town of Granville, in Hampden 
county. Here he secured a fair country practice, and twice 
represented the town in the Massachusetts Legislature. 

During the year 1886, he became one of the original pro- 
prietors of the celebrated water-power and town site of She- 
boygan Falls, in this State, "There he removed in the spring 
of 1837, and superintended the completion of the grist, saw, 
and shingle mills, and the first framed dwelling in that now 
flourishing town, and was engaged in the lumbering business 
there during the remainder of the year. 

In the month of April, 1838, he removed to Fond du Lae, 
and himself and family made one of the three which com- 
prised the then entire population of Fond du Lac county. He 
erected the first framed dwelling in Fond du Lac, and laid 
out all that part of it now known as Darling’s Additions, and 
which still embrace the most populous and principal business 
portion of the city. He successively held several of the prin- 
cipal offices of the county, and was the first President of the 
village corporation, and first Mayor of the city. Ile was a 
member of the Territorial Legislature from 1839 to the close 
of the Territorial Government in 1848; and was Speaker of 
the House of Representatives in 1846, and President of the 
Council in 1847—the Documentary History, and Wisconsin 
Almanac, to the contrary notwithstanding. Upon the organ- 
ization of the State Government, he was chosen one of the two 
Representatives to Congress to which Wisconsin was then 
entitled. It may be added here, that Dr. Dartine was one of 
the eight persons composing the Fox and Wiseonsin Im- 
provement Company, who received the grant of that work and 
land from the State, and was elected the first President of the 
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Company; and he is now one of the stockholders and di- 
Yectors of the Chicago, St. Paul, and Fond du Lac Railroad 
Company. 

Few of our Wisconsin pioneers have had their energies 
directed to better aims and nobler purposes than Dr. DAnrrwG, 
and few deserve a richer reward. He has made himself 
active in opening roads and thorough-fares, establishing mail 
and stage routes, aiding and encouraging churches and schools, 
and otherwise building up and developing the settlement, 
growth, and prosperity of his favorite and beautiful city, and 
indeed the whole region of North-Eastern Wisconsin. Such 
services and such efforts demand, as they will receive, the 
appreciative gratitude of his enlightened fellow citizens. 

VII. Evmunp D. Curnron, whose father, Henry CLINTON, a 
native of Connecticut, was a second cousin of DEWrrT CLIN- 
TON, was born in Addison county, Vermont, April the 19th, 
1804. Having married Miss AMANDA Conkey in 1827, at 
Canton, St. Lawrence county, N. Y., he first settled in Peru, 
Clinton county, but removed: to Canton in 1830; thence in 
1833 to Portage county, Ohio, and finally, in 1836, to Mil- 
waukee. There he resided a year, when he removed to 
Prairieville, now Waukesha, where he lived nineteen years, 
when, in December, 1856, he removed to the new village of 
Brodhead, in Green county, Wis. 

At the general sale of public lands in Wisconsin in 1839, 
Mr. CuivToN was associated with PETER CUSHMAN, as a com- 
mittee to settle and arrange squatters’ claims with the Gov- 
ernment. He was the first President of the Board of 
Trustees of the village of Waukesha, and served for several 
years as a Justice of the Peace, besides holding minor offices 
in the militia, and serving as a trustee in literary institutions. 

For the first nine years after his marriage, he confined him- 
self exclusively to his trade of blacksmith, but subsequently, 
ap to 1850, connected with it plow-making and farming. In 
1850, he was temporarily employed by the Milwaukee and 
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Mississippi Railroad Company, in procuring the right of 
way, and canvassing for the taking of stock in thatroad, Such 
was his suceess, that he was induced to continue, and has 
proved of vast benefit to that very important public improve- 
ment. He was a director in that company atits organization; 
and, except for a brief period in which he was employed 
by the La Crosse R. R. Company, he has devoted the past 
six years exclusively to the business and interests of 'the 
Milwaukee and Mississippi Company. As sanguine as he 
has always been of the advantages of the road to the country 
and to individuals, the actual results have more than vindi- 
cated his predictions, 

Mr. Cuinron was at one time a director and general agent in 
the La Crosse Company, and a director in the Fox River Valley 
Road ; and is now a director and general agent of the Mil- 
waukee and Mississippi, tke La Crosse and Prairie du Chien, 
and the McGregor, St. Peters and Wisconsin River Railroad 
Companies. He has not only proved himself a worthy pio- 
neer, but a public benefactor. 

.VIIL Hon. James H. Locxwoop, was born in Peru, Clinton 
county, N. Y., Dec. 7th, 1793, and was raised at farming until 
past the age of sixteen years. He then enjoyed some educa- 
tional advantages, and studied Jaw awhile. During the latter 
part of the war of 1812—15, he engaged as sutler’s clerk in 
the army on the Niagara frontier. After the war, he passed 
up the Lakes to Mackinaw, where he arrived in the summer 
of 1815, where he taught school a part of the time, The 
next year, he visited Green Bay with the first American troops 
that went there to establish a garrison, and engaged in the 
Indian trade. In September, 1816, he arrived at Prairie du 
Chien; but still trading with the Sioux Indians, he did not 
take up his permanent residence there until the fall of 1819. 

Upon the organization of Crawford county, he was tendered 
the appointment of Probate Judge, but declined, accepting 
that of a Justice of the Peace. He subsequently renewed the 
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study of law, and in 1824 was appointed Post Master at 
Prairie du Chien ; in 1826, erected the first framed house ir 
the place; in 1827, took an active part during the Winnebago 
out-break; in 1830, was appointed an Associate Judge of 
Crawford county, and in 1836, was a member of the Terri- 
torial Legislature. His reminiscences of the early men and 
events of Wisconsin as narrated by himself in the 2d vol. of 
our Collections, are full of interest and historical value. 
Judge Locxwoop still resides at Prairie du Chien, and is the 
oldest Anglo-American settler in Wisconsin. 

IX. Of the details of DawrEn DBnxav's history, we are igno- 
rant He was born at Oneida Castle, at the ancient seat of 
the Oneidas, March 27th, 1800, and is now, consequently, in 
his 58th year. He first visited Wisconsin in 1827, and re- 
moved to the Oneida settlement, near Green Bay, the follow- 
ing year. He has long been Head Chief of the Wisconsin 
Oneidas. He seems to have been ever watchful of the inter- 
ests of his people; and thus we find him accompanying 
ErrazkeR Wirnnraxs to Washington in 1850—31, to oppose 
the Sramsaveu Tredty, which was unjust and oppressive to: 
the New York Indians; and though they did not accomplish. 
all their wishes, they nevertheless succeeded in maintaining 
many of their rights. He has also since four times visited 
Washington on the business of his people. : 

It wil be remembered, that the most of the Oneidas, du- 
ring the Revolutionary War, took part with the Americans. 
'They feel that they have a right to bear in remembrance our 
nation’s natal day. “Our neighbors, the Oneida Indians,” 
observes the Green Bay Advocate, “have an old, time-honor- 
ed usage of celebrating our national holiday every year, by a 
sort of Festival, in which they are joined, not only as specta- 
tors but participants, by their pale-faced brethren. The cus- 
tom is an excellent one, as it tends to promote union and 
harmony between the two races, a result which cannot be too 
highly appreciated by either party. Visitors are hospitably 
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entertained, and invited to partake of viands cooked in the 
most tempting style; the audience are then usually addressed 
by the chief, through an interpreter, and a reply made by any 
person presènt; the day then closes with athletic games by: 
the Indians." 

Upon the invitation of the chief, Danie, Brean, many of 
the citizens of Green Bay and the surrounding country, re- 
paired to the Oneida *'ettlement, some eight or nine miles 
above Green Bay, to share in the festivities of the 4th of 
July, 1857. “About noon," says the Green Bay Advocate, 
“the visitors began to arrive at the house of the chief, DANIEL 
Brean, and ere long quite a large concourse of ‘ pale-faces’ 
were welcomed by the ‘sons of the forest,’ of whom nearly 
the whole Oneida nation were present, The company, both 
Indians and visitors, gathered about the house in the shade, 
and listened to a very able address delivered by Mr. Brean, 
thtough an interpreter. His subject was one which could not 
fail to interest all who were present: He gave a brief but com- 
prehensive review of the history of our nation, from the 
landing of the Pilgrims down to the present date; spoke of 
the Oneida nation as having been, from the beginning, friendly 
to the whites; awarded a high compliment to the lamented 
Hon. Sizas Wrieut, of New York, for his services in helping 
them to secure their present location; also of their Father 
(President) AnpREw Jackson, and his successors, who have 
pledged to them the protection of their right to this reserve; 
congratulated the State on its railroads and other internal 
improvements; and concluded by giving a certain class of the 
citizens of our city a rather sharp, but nevertheless a justly 
merited rebuke, which we hope they will pay some heed to 
in future. 

“Dr. BLoneerr responded to a.call by the company, and 
briefly and appropriately answered Mr. Breap,—his remarks 
being interpreted into the Indian tongue. "Then followed a 
little exercise of the ‘light fantastic toe, a sumptuous din- 
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ner, when the white guests adjourned to their carriages. The 
visit was avery pleasant one. The farms of the Indians 
looked well, in fact the whites might perhaps be able to work 
some of their farms to better advantage, by taking a few les- 
sons of their dark-browed neighbors.” 

‘ This sketch, meagre as it is, gives us a favorable impression 
of the Oneida Chief, His portrait, in the Picture Gallery, 
tends to strengthen this impression, as it conveys to us the 
appearance of a thoughtful, worthy, benevolent man, in the 
costume of the whites—one apparently well calculated to be 
the Father of his people. 

X. Hon. Ban C. Easrman was born in Maine, October 24th, 
1812. He commenced the study of the law with Judge 
Emmons, of Hallowell, and subsequently completed his studies 
in New York tity. He emigrated to Wisconsin in 1840, locat- 
ing temporarily at Green Bay, and afterwards permanently at 
Platteville, in Grant county. He soon attained considerable 
eminence in his profession, and was prompt, honorable, and 
exact as a business man. At the session of the Legislative 
Council which met in Dec. 1843, and extended into January, 
1844, Mr. Eastman was chosen its Secretary; and he and 
Jons CaTLIN were appointed at that session of the Legislature, 
as Commissioners to superintend the publication of the reports 
of the cases in the Supreme Court of the Territory, together 
with the laws of the session. At the successive meetings of 
the Territorial Council, in Jan. 1845, and Jan. 1846, he was 
re-chosen their Secretary ; but about the middle of the latter 
session he resigned, and was succeeded by Gen. Ww. R. Smits. 
He also served awhile as District Attorney of Grant county. 
In 1850, he was elected to represent the second Congressional 
District in Congress, and was re-elected in 1852, and served 
four years in that body, with credit and usefulness, He de- 
clined a re-nomination in 1854, 

« Although not politically ambitious," remarks the Platte- 
ville American, “few men in the State could have sought po- 
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litical preferment with brighter prospects of success. For 
some years Mr. Eastman had abandoned, for the most part, 
the practice of the law, and having acquired a handsome 
competency, it was his intention to have settled himself on a 
farm he had purchased near Platteville, and spend the re- 
mainder of his life in that quiet and seclusion from the jost- 
ling of the world, for which he often expressed a desire, 
During his painful sickness of more than three months, Mr. 
BastmMan was visited by four of his brothers, who are resi- 
dents of this State, two of whom, physicians, were in 
constant attendance, and called to their assistance the best 
medical aid in the country, but from the day of his attack, his 
disease went slowly but surely on to its fatal termination.” 

His death occurred on the morning of the 2d of Feb. 1856, 
in the forty-fourth year of his age. 'Throughout the State, 
his death was deeply lamented. His remains were interred in 
the cemetery at Madison, He left a widow, Mrs. CkAnLoTTE 
SEwarnL Eastman, but no children. Mr. Eastman was a 
man of much ability, and his tall, manly form and gentle- 
manly urbanity, will not soon be forgotten by those who 
personally knew him. 

XI. Hon. Epwarp Prer was born in Vermont, March 31st, 
1807, and came to Wisconsin, landing at Green Bay, Sept. 
21st, 1834. On the 17th of February, 1836, Mr. Prer, with 
his brother, CorwrenT Prer, residing at Green Bay, visited 
Fond du Lac for the purpose of selecting a location for a res- 
idence. There was then no house or white inhabitant in 
the county, and they slept on. the bank of the river near 
where the city now stands. On the 6th of, June following, 
CorwznT Pier removed his family there, and became the first 
residents of the place. *Epwanp Prer, and his father, CAL- 
vin Prer,” says Martin Mrrenzr, in his pamphlet History of 
Fond du Lac county, “arrived on a visit to Couwerr Pres, 
on a dark, rainy night, June 21st, swam the creek, and suc- 
ceeded in finding the house which gave them shelter with 
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Cotwert the remainder of the night. In December following, ) 


Epwarp Prer again left Green Bay to visit his brother; there 
was no road, he succeeded in getting near to the head of the 
Lake upon the ice, when his horse broke through; it was 
very cold, horse and rider both wet, the horse soon perished, 
but Mr. Prer was so fortunate as to reach his brother’s with 
only his hands frozen. He accomplished his business, and 
returned to Green Bay, made arrangements, and on the 11th 
of March, 1837, arrived at Fond du Lac with his wife and 
two children, the youngest only four weeks old.” Such was 
the commencement of the settlement of Fond du Lac city 
and county. In all the primitive trials and hardships inci- 
dent to the settlement of a new country, Mr. Per bore his 
full share. When the county was organized, he was, in 
1839, chosen one of the first board of county commissioners, 
and has several times served as chairman of the board of 
supervisors of his town. In November 1855, he was elected 
from Fond du Lac county to the State Senate, and has just 
served out his term of two years. He proved himself a dis- 
creet, vigilant and useful legislator. 


XII. Hon. Assatom A. Townsenp, third son of SAMUEL and. 


Saran TowNsEND, was born in Sussex county, New Jersey, 
Dec. 7th, 1810; and when he was two years old, his father 
moved to Steuben county, N. Y., where he resided till 1826. 
His father, now a widower, having purchased some military 
lond in Western Illinois, started on the 15th of Oct., 1826, 
with his eldest son, and AssArow, and arrived at Peoria, on 
the Illinois river, on the 1st of January following. On the 
18th of May, 1827, they arrived in the Lead Mines, in the 
vicinity of Gratiot's Grove, and engaged in the business of 
mining. But they were soon interrupted by the Winnebago 
disturbances in July, when the people organized into compa- 
nies, and erected forts. The elder brother volunteered in 
Wy. S. Hamitton’s company, while Ansarow A. TOWNSEND 
and his father forted at Gratiot’s Grove. Capt. HaAwirToN's 
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company marched with-other troops to the Wisconsin Port- 
age, where a treaty was held, when the Winnebagoes ceded 
to the General Government a portion of the southern part of 
Wisconsin. 

My, A. A. TowNsEND, after the Indian troubles were over, 
resumed the business of mining. He served during the whole 
of the Black Hawk War as a volunteer, under Col. Donee, 
and participated in the battle of the Bad Ax, August 2nd, 
1832. In 1836 he married, and settled on a farm near Shulls- 
burg, where he now resides. .He has long been a miner and 
farmer, on a very large scale. When the fame of the gold 
discoveries in California spread over the country, Mr. Towns- 
END resolved to try his hand in that region. For this pur- 
pose, he fitted out a train of twelve wagons, drawn by oxen, 
with a company of men, in the spring of 1849, and taking 
the land route, started on the 16th of April, and arrived in 
California on the 9th of September following, all well He 
returned to Wisconsin the next spring, and fitted out a com- 
pany of thirty-two men, well supplied with horses and mules, | 
started on the land route on the 23d of May, and reached 
California on the 8th of the ensuing September. While in 
that country, he pursued the business of mining and stock 
- keeping. He returned in the spring of 1851. 

Mr. Townsend has always taken an active part in all mat- 
ters pertaining to the prosperity and welfare of Wisconsin, in 
war and in peace. He has held various public offices in his 
town and county. He acted as one of the arbitrators in set- . 
tling the claims of the miners, preparatory to the sale of the 
Wisconsin mineral. lands by the General Government. In 
1842, he was commissioned a Justice of the Peace by Gov. 
Dory; and in 1855 he represented his district in the Legisla- 
ture of the State. A man of such energy of character, with 
the opportunities he has enjoyed, could not well fail of suc- 
cess; he is reputed one of the wealthiest men of Western 
Wisconsin, 
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Having thus severally given sketches of the persons whose: 
portraits have been added to the Picture Gallery during the 
past year, we must close this Report with an appropriate re- 


ference to the artists who have executed the pictures. 


It will be seen that SamueL M. Brooxss and Tuomas H. 
Srevenson, of Milwaukee, have painted the most of them— 
nine of the twelve portraits, and the two historic landscapes, 
We last year sketched Mr, Brooxss’ career as an artist. His 
great forte is in securing a faithful expression, while Mr. STE- 
VENSON excels in sketching landscapes and finishing up pic- 
tures. We regret that we do not possess the necessary data 
for a proper notice of Mr. Stevenson, which we hope to give 
another year. 

Of F. B. CanPENTER, who painted the excellent portrait of 
the late Hon. Ben C. Eastman, we present the following 
sketch: He was born in Homer, Courtland county, N. Y., 
August 6th, 1830. His father was a farmer; and he was first 
incited to draw by a rude sketch upon the inner door of the 
district school house where he attended, which had been 
made by an older boy of the name of Oris, who spent a year 
or two in the neighborhood, and attended the same school. 
This gentleman is now surgeon of the California Steamship 
Company's steamer “Illinois.” Young CARPENTER’S father 
violently opposed the tendency of his son’s taste to art, which 
became a strong passion with him. His first portrait was 
painted unknown to his father, with white lead, common 
lamp-black, and a piece of venetian red which he found, and 
which, having become hardened by age, was the exact con- 
sistency of brick dust He was then only thirteen years of 
age. 

So rapid was his progress, that his father's prejudices were 
in a manner overcome, and he was at length permitted to 
spénd a short time with Mr. Tuayer, an artist of Syracuse. 
He remained with him about five months, and is much in- 
debted, for his after succees, to Mr. Tuavxn's excellent system 
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of discipline in drawing. He now opened a.studio in his. 
native town, and commenced painting professionally, before 

he was yet sixteen. He naturally enough had but little busi- 

ness for some time, but succeeded in * making his bread and 

butter”? In 1848, he sent one of his pictures to the American 
Art Union, which was submitted, with four hundred others, 
to the committee one evening. There were only twelve 

selected, and young CanPENTER'S was so fortunate as to be 

one of the number. With this recognition of merit abroad, 

his fortunes rose at home, and he did not lack for business 

for two or three years, though at small prices. 

In 1851, he made a bold push, and opened a studio in | New 
York, with -scarcely an acquaintance in the city. For the 
first nine or ten months, he had but one or two orders. About 
this time a proposition was made him by a friend to painta 
full length of Davi» LzavirT, Esq., a well known gentleman 
of the city, at that time President of the American Exchange 
Bank. This was a much larger canvas than he had ever be- 
fore attempted, but nothing daunted, he undertook the task; 
and it was pronounced very successful. It was exhibited in 
the Academy of Design, and at once brought the artist into 
notice, The year following, he was commissioned to paint a 
full length of President Frrtrwonz, which gave satisfaction to 
all concerned, and drew from that distinguished statesman a 
very complimentary letter. A copy of this portrait was 
ordered by the corporation for the Góvernor's Room, in the 
City Hall. 

Upon the election of. Gen. Prerce to the Presidency, Mr. 
CARPENTER Was commissioned to paint him, which he and 
his friends pronounced the best of the numerous portraits of 
him. He has since painted from life portraits of many celeb- 
rities, among them Ex-President Tyner, Gov. Marcy, Gen. 
Cass, Ww. H. Sewarp, Sarmon P, CuasE, Gen. Houston, 
Cates Cusnine, and Col, Fremowr—all regarded as worthy 
of the men, and highly creditable to the artist. 
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It was while painting several of these, in Washington, that 
he became acquainted with Hon. Ben C. Eastman, whose 
features he had the mournful pleasure of transferring to can- 
vas, after his decease, from a daguerreotype, for Mrs. Easr- 
MAN, as a present to our Society. It will thus be seen, that 
Mr. Carpenter is yet a very young man to have achieved so 
high a position as an artist. With his ardent love for his 
profession, and his earnest application, a bright career is be- 
fore him. 

The portrait of Hon. A. A. TownsEND, was painted by 
ABRAM R. SrawLEY, of Shullsburg. Mr. Sranuzy’s parents 
migrated from New Hampshire in 1810,to Salisbury, Herkimer 
county, N. Y., where they still reside, and where their son, the 
subject of this sketch, was born in 1816. He was. educated 
at Fairfield; and, in 1830, commenced painting under the 
instruction of an Italian artist, and practised two years. He 
then followed the business for ten years, painting a great 
number of portraits. In 1824, he laid aside portrait painting, 
and engaged in other pursuits, and did not resume it till Mr. 
TownsEND satto him for his portrait for our Society. Mr 
Srantey held the responsible office of Post Master at Shulls- 
burg for a long period. 

The portrait of Mr. Townsend is very generally regarded 
by his friends and acquaintances as a very correct represen- 
tation of the man. The only fault that will be found is, its 
high coloring ; but this is true to nature—the only safe guide 
for an artist to follow. It should be remembered, that Mr. 
TowwnseEnp is one of the pioneers, and has spent most of his 
life in the open air, naturally retaining all the florid marks of 
an iron constitution. It is to be hoped that the Society may 
yet be so fortunate as to obtain other specimens of Mr. STAN- 
LEY's skill as an artist. 

Mr, E. H. Anprews, quite a youth, painted the portrait of 
Hon. E»wanp Pier, Of young ÁwpnEWSs' history, we have 
no knowledge. Whether this is a fair specimen of the 
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artist's skill, we have no means of knowing ; but truth extorts 
the confession, that it.does not do justice to the worthy Fond - 
du Lac Senator. 

With these remarks, and these pen sketches, we close our 
present Report on the Picture Gallery. Let us fondly hope, 
that another year will exhibit a marked and gratifying in- 
crease ; and to this end; wé eariiestiy"enttreat those old pioneers 
and early public men who have been requested to furnish 
their portraits, not unneccessarily to delay the performance of 
this duty+-for delays are dangerous. |. gts 

Respectfully submitted, 
ye "ute S. Hi: GARPENTHR;: 
DLE vo 05. . Okdirmam: 
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In Executive Committee, May 6th, 1856, Hon. D, J. Pow- 
gRs presiding, E. A. Carxiws, Esq., rose and said: 

Mr. Presiwent:—I have been requested to announce im 
such terms as I may deem appropriate, the painful intelligence 
of the death of James Gates Percrvat—a name which should 
be preserved in the memorials of this Society, and an event 
to which is due the most solemn forms of private and public 
grief. In his mature age, in the ripeness of -his fame, with 
his honors thick upon him, a noble man—one of an imperial 
race, has gone to his long home, and his last account. Terms 
more eloquent than I can command, should celebrate the 
sad departure which no returning follows, of one so gifted 
and so good as he. No common words or stinted measures 
of sorrow should mark the dissolution of that gentle soul 
from the form it animated. 

Dr. Percrvar died last Thursday, May 2d, at 2 o'clock in 
the morning. He was born in Kensington, Conn., Sep. 15th, 
1795. He was tlie second of three sons—his father was Dr, 
James PERcCIVAL, a physician of the place.* He entered Yale 


* In conversations with Dr. Pzrorvat, I learned that his family were related 
to the renowned English Statesman, SPENOER PEROIVAL ; and that the Ameri- 
can branch first settled in Marblehead, Mass. Dr. PzRorvAL told me, that on 
ene occasion when he was traveling in Western New York, he stopped at s 
eountry inn, and without knowing the name of the landlord, instantly ei. 
nized in his features a Percival, and upon inquiring found that he wasa d - 
ant from the Marblehead family of that name, L. 0. D. 
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College at the age of 16, and at 20 stood, at the head of his 
' elass. In 1i 1820, his first voluit of ‘poetry was published? In 
the saine year rhe was admitted to ihe practice ` of medičine, 
and removed to Charleston, S. CA for- the pursuit ‘of his” pro- 
fession. “He'there comuienced the publication of a periodical 
to which he gave the name of Cho, but it never reachéd the 
third number. i 

In 1824, he was appointed assistant surgeon in the army, 
and Professor of Chemistry at. West Point—a place which he 
resigned after a few months, solely because his excessive timi- 
idity rendered the discharge of his duties exceeditigly painful 
Inthesame year he published a collection of uis poems, 
which was afterwards re-printed in London. For'a ‘few fol- 
lowing years he was engaged in assisting Noan Wessten in 
the compilation of his great Dictionary: He then translated 
from the French, Malte Brun’s Geography. He traveled abroad, 
throughout the South of Europe, and under the inspiration of 
its sunny skies and summer glories,” produced some of the 
most delightful forms of verse. ` In 1835 hé was appointed to 
make a geological survey of Connecticut, which occupied him 
till 1842, when his report was published. * i 

From this time he lived in the closest retirement and pri- 
vacy, and sank, we are ‘led to think, in profound poverty, till 
| 1853, when his high scientific acquirements were sd 
ed, ‘and he was employed by the American Mining! Company 
to visit and explore their lead mines in the western part of 
this State. Gov. Barsrow learning - that he'was residing" in 
the State, tendered him the appointrhent'of State Geologist of 
Wisconsin, with a salary of $2,500'a year, which he accepted, 
and to the duties of which he devoted anwearied industry, 
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*Dr. Pxzorvar remarked io me in conversation, that his love for tecilogy 
commenced as early às 1815, and that ít- never abated. After His geological 
survey of Connecticut, he made surveys of mines or countries in some of the 
British Provinces ; and was: remployed‘ y an Fastern Company to make a min- 
eral examivation in. South Western Missouri, aud went upon the Qzark Moun- 
tains, but the j journey was fue ' 1.0: D. 
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and, all the vigor of his matured powers t till the. ‘last winter, 
when he was taken ill, while writing. his Second Annual Re- 
port. „From that bed. of sickness he never rose. Had. he 
lived until next Séptember, his age would have been sixty-one 
years, 

Dr. PercrvaL was one of the most singular of men. His 
learning was vast—even enormous. He was, one of the 
most accomplished, Linguists of the age, and „wrote excellent 
poetry in Danish, German and Italian. He was a a sillfal and 
learned. Botanist. ES a practical Geologist, his eports rank 
him. with, Hrrcgcock and Comstock, and he was a learned 
and able, Physician. . He was a pioneer in American Letters 
and. Study. Many of his best poems were given to i the world 
when. all its corners echoed with, the fathe of Bynow, Moore, 
WORDSWORTH, and Scorr. Amid the, trumpet tongs of their 

Sounding verse, his pure melodies stole into life, and found 

their way to a nation’s heart, and a nation’s love. Without 
a genius so, great, or SO. profound as theirs, he has P mar- 
ried;to. immortal verse, sweet thoughts and. noble emotions — 
patriotism, beauty, truth, affection. He was not deéply im- 

inative — perhaps can hárdly , rank with Bavanr ahd 
LONGFELLOW, jor can it be said that he combined a rich phi- 
losophy and accomplished art with | lofty, and erratic genitis, 
as, did Pos. His poems are chiefly devoted fo the ‘ontward 

and, apparent „beauties of N attire — the grove, the sky, the 
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stream, to gushes , of. patriotic, and stirring Sentiment; the 
j ha F 


eagle i in, hig flight, our, country’s, emblem; “the sacred graves 


of, our, fathers and sages, the, ‘New England that “gave him 


birth, and that he loved sowell | . 

Strange as it may seem, when we consider the vastness of 
his learning, acquired by so much toil and weariness—and 
" singularly: as was blended. the ‘comparatively Vulgar devotion 
.. of the, Student ‘With. the råte and hery patticlés o of! His" poets 
‘tiind—He was -thé very: child of passion 'and of song; The 
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disappointment of early love left a perpetual Shadow on his 
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OVAR ETOM AT MIAR Ahi up" yas XTTUY v 
fp, Then Nature became his Mistress: she had for him 


at yas toc: adi trys 


endless charms ‘and | ravisfirtiotits Á To "liit, thie"8 ah E73 
veiléd and mantled ' in ‘Deauty, and, to use his own | fine "ligue, 


“the ‘walls that ¢ close the universe with’ “erystal in? were ‘eo? 


Libary "RIT: 
uent 3 with e echoes’ of rüsio and voieés  probtaiming beastie 
tO o, t ? kanha SAk Sa oe : t E x i aa zi 
and poweis— DUCUNT E e 
ta : at UL. ` eaa Poes Pepped capes po 
4Unfading be beauties and unyielding powers. ” 


The. oyer-bending, s the green-vested earl hi he t rest 


swinging wood, the singing of, birds, the MNA of fo o; wets, 
e,parting day and returning gawi, w te, to. him a pasgon 


land an appetite. He loved them with a poets love., , ET 
ifl. man bg. mingled b 11 ut, little, His timidity, Was Sa, ex^ 
treme; ag,tg.embargass, | his, private, intercourse with | his. most 
intimate friends. . Into-the, great. world of, pleasure and busi- 
ness he, never; entered. For ten years, he lived i in. the strictest 
seclusion ;; his, most intimate . friends could “scarcely. obtain 
access,to him; he,refused all social, intercourse, and was , pro- 
nounced,insane. It was not until driven by, absalute want 
that he emerged from hijs retreat, ; and assumed, the employ- 
ment that brought -him to the West. Here he entered upon 
his duties, but,his distaste for society 2 abided with him. He 
prosecuted his researches alone with Nature, its eternal forms 
and profound mysteries, He explored them with the eye of 
Poetry and.of Science. The one invested them with beauty, 
the other with utility, and in his results the loveliness and 
use of the-world walked hand i in hand. The flower on which 
the dew-drop shone, had for him mare- than ‘poetical delight 
The | rock which concealed sumless treasuries, had for him ° 
more than scientific interest. The petals of the blossom were 
to, him a, curious laboratory, where sunlight and shower, 
warmth. and winds, hidden causes and skyey influences, 
where. a, beautiful and wondrous chemistry y were out viel 
the dreams of the alchymist, and transmuting to color, an 
perfume, and. sweethess, the common earth from which it grew. 
The thunder smitten boulder carried , his mind backward 
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through unregistered centuries, to when its now impenetrable 
mass was yielding clay, through which insects and tiny 
monsters roamed at will, and left their forms in enduring. 
petrifaction for the study of mankind, after a millenium of 
ages had passed away, after the deluge had transported it to 
a distant land, and successive races of men had become ex- 
tinct around it. In’him, the poet and naturalist were so 
curiously blended, that the lines of -both were interwoven 
through all his large and polished mind. 

Woman, however lovely and worthy, as such, was never 
the object of his passion or song. But he nurtured in his | 
lonely heart a dear and sweet ideal, unlike any woman that 
ever lived, but combining the virtues of all women that ever 
lived, and his creative fancy invested it with a thousand other 
graces and beauties—with odor from spring, with color from 
flowers, or the glowing dawn, with the warmth of summer, 
and with the light and life of a poet's dream. Soft traces of 
that angelic ideal float along his sweetest lines, and left a 
radiance and softness in his sunken eye. None but a poet 
can know the anguish that tortures a poet’s heart, None but 
a poet can know the beauties and delights ‘that intermit his 
forture—the extremes of his grief and gladness—the glim- 
mer or the gloom in which his spirit reposes, His is the 
vision, the joy and the sorrow with which no stranger inter- 
meddleth, 
` The most of us that knew Dr. Percrvan, did not know him 
till he came to the West. He was then far past his prime. 
He walked with his head bent, his eye cast downward, and 
with slow and uncertainstep. 'l'hose of our citizens who often 
saw him, will not soon forget his aspect of poverty, almost 
of squalor—his tattered grey coat, his patched pants—the re- 
pairs, the work of his own hands—and his weather-beaten 
glazed cap, with ear-pieces of sheepskin, “the woolly side in.” 
The frontier inhabitants of the State knew him familiarly a 
& Old Stone-breaker.”’ 
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ifn. his long: winter. walks about our streets, he;presented the 


counterpart, not often seen, of Scomr'slines: -  ,... opon 
po s — ^ The way was long, the wind was cold, .. 
The, minstrel was infirm and old, 
His withered cheek and tresses gray x 
. ' ' Seemed to have Known å better day." ~- 7 1” 


Á In Torm he was below the medium: size, his face was ‘pale, 
his brow bore thé marks of suffering and of thought ‘He 
became tenderly attached, and inspired a respectful: affection 
in return, But no attentions or kindness could destroy the 
barriers of his timid reserve, or open thé painful Hesitition of 
his thoughts to speech. 

In the pursuit of his public duties, however, his ardor was 
great. He devoted to them nnwearied industry and zeal. He 
formed here a circle of admiring friends, with some of whom 
he became as intimate as his retiring nature would permit. 
Some of them were permitted, by, circumstances, tó.attend him 
in his last hours, and smooth his downward. path-way to the 
tomb. And no office could hàve been filled with & profounder 
or more melancholy pleasure to those who knew and loved 
him, than to have lent consolation to his-shattered heart and 
fading mind, as they lay under the shadow of approaching 
doom—to have rendered lighter the burden that sat with 
heavy and dreary oppression upon his broken spirit, and to 
have softened and sweetened the languor. of the bed. of 


death — 
* Explore the thought, explain the asking eye. 


' And keep awhile one poet from thè sky.” ' 

His death will be deeply larténted. If not foremost, hewás 
among a class of mén who have given to the Literature and 
Science of America, a Character that long since took the 
sting from the impudent sneer of SIDNEY Surg, “who reads 
an American book?" It is also a loss to our. State, which, 
was receiving vast benefit from his researchés into an impor- 
tant source of its wealth, and a material element of its pros- 
perity. To us is left the congratulation, that the sum set apart 
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by ‘our’ State‘for the encouragement of Sciénice, wis.sd .wor- 
thily bestowed, arid that it ‘furtiished: to one -of«the finest 
scholars of the age, the comforts ‘ofhis last ‘years, and the 
means of livelihood when they | ‘were neéded most. 
iti the tombs of such. ES he, it, is no weakness to 
mour n, Nox do We, mourn ; alone. ' Wherever Science has a 
dgvotee, or. Jearning j is  Teverenced, the e death. of PERCIVAL will 
be, felts a personal cala. mity. Anda grander .¢ chorus of sor-, 
Tow than guys. will ascend. ~ Grapder forms will bow i in Bret 
and swell, the, profound |] J ament | For, wwe, are Hot untraly 
told to 
` «Gall it not vain,; they,do nekerr .. ^ 
Who say, that when the poet dies, 
Mute nature mourns her worshipper, 


And celebrates hia obsequies ; 
Who say tall,cliff.and eavein lone, 
, For the departed bard | make moan, 
“That mountains weep in crystal rill; ' 
That-flowers in tears of balm distil; 


Through his loved.groyes that breezes, sig, 
And oaks, i in deeper groans, reply ; 
' And rivers teach their rushing mare; 


tre ‘To murmur dirges round his graye.” 


„Mr. „President, 1 move the appointment of a committee to 
report resolutions expressive of our sentiments upon this 
melancholy occasion. 

The Chair appointed Messrs. CALKINS, RuBLEE, and ConovEr 
such committee. 

The committee, after a brief,absence, through their chair- 
man, reported the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That we sincerely, lament- the death of Prof, James G. PERORAL, in 
Which our, State has lost a useful public officer, our Society an honored mem- 
ber, and Science one of its most devoted followers, 


"Resolved, That to the peoplé of the State, to his many. friends, and to all. that 
ate bereaved by the sad event, we tende our-cordial sympathy: 

shesolved,: That the Corresponding Seeretary. of the Society he —" 
forward a copy of these e proceedings : to the | friendg.of the lamented, deceit 


. Mir. H.. C. Bug. moved to adopt the resolutions. | 
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“Banding dh. melionic Mo gna Rypygr Ped repped the 
Society asifellayws :.. "nhi a OU. did] me eH gis Fog Lit 
er Rim de? OENRIRAEN: — Before. the. question, is 
But; Lavidhito.add my. máte4ethe eloquenttribute already paid 
toctha:letainentsnan.and.:henered member, of, this Associnhien 
whose,lossiwe deplore. . He wgs aman whose like je not often 
foundiziargolyigified by.natnse, he.added to, those, gifts wide 
andcyasied.stiainments, in duiterature and. Science, Wearing At 
ance bh double: wpfath of Poesy. and, of her, sterner sister, 
and:dis name,and fame; are.not-confined fo one quarter af the. 
glide alone, omtoshe gonmity.that gave bim bixtb... To most 
of; thevyonnger mien of vois. generation, atall. acquainted with 
the Literatune of their.equntrysr-to many of those hese present 
the; name, of ames, Gages Pencil hasbeen familiar from 
eatliest- childhood... Those, here, who were. bom, ameng the 
ronka: and, hills. of New England, may remember , how. the 
latentsentimentof patriotism, of pride in,their, native land, was 
azousad in theiz-hoyish-besoms, and kindled. into.a living pow- 
Gichow these bleak, roeks and barren hills, grew. dransfiguyed 
inr the HARE glorious memories, . and, hallowed uly 
patriotiem and instinet, M ith ihe inspiration, of „Freedom: - 

* Hail to the land on which we tread mE 

Our fondest boast | 
> Phe sepulthre of mighty déad; 
^ vibe. trhent hearts that. ever bled, dii 
_ Who slegp;on glory/s brightest bed, : 
A featless host ! VT 
SNo Blave breathes here ;;our unchained; feet. : 
_ Are Axper than the aves that, beat 


Our coast. 
* wif lx koc "* 


2 he, je, no other Jand like thee 
No dearer shore ; ; 
! Thou art thé shelter of the free, 


 Bhe home; tha port of; Liberty ; 
n ohon, hast, been and shalt eyer ,be 


Til time is o'er, 


v^ aO 6n: forget. tothink:upon €^ 

o ;:Mgidend may; mother curse fhegon, — 
She-bore.” 

10m : 


Tå EULOGIES ON PROF. JAMES O. PERCIVAL. 

- The déath of such a man, whose living thoughts have:been 
thus subtly interwoven into the minds of a‘geheration, silent- 
ly developing sentiments and moulding affections—appealing 
only to the purer and nobler instincts of our nature, and 
wielding an influence in this manner, more deep and ‘lasting: 
perhaps than we may dream of—may well give rise to pro- 
found emotions, and solemn and earnest thoughts, Itis fitting 
for us, as an association, proud to reckon among its mémbers- 
one so eminent in letters, and of a mental culture sò rich and: 
varied, to render to his memory, on this sad occasion, all prop- 
er testimonials of respect. ` T would that I were better quali: 
fied for such an argument, and that it were in my' power’ to: 
pay him the meed of a: worthier arid more: melodious tear. 

We are proud to temember the interest he felt in this Society ; 
that, when among us, this room, was one of his favorite 
haunts; one of the few places that he visited; where, more 

than any where else, he laid aside that icy mantle of reserve 
in which he wrapped himself up when compelled to mingle: 
with the world; and that here, with the one or two persons’ 
with whom he became intimate, that frosty-seeming nature 
sometimes warmed into geniality, and unfolded its’riches, its 
manifold treasures of thought and converse, and-the graces 
of social feeling. 

The outward life of such men, that of which the mere bi- 
ographer can gather up the details, seldom'furnishes material 
for a lengthy or stirring narrative. The outlines and land- 
marks of his life, what he wrought at and what he accom- 
plished, are already familiar to you. He was approximating 
to old age, being nearly sixty-one at the time of his death, 
and had, therefore, passed the active period of existence. His 
career, then, may be regarded as complete— he had prob- 
ably accomplished what, with his powers, and with the ob- 
stacles that accident and the inherent weaknessés of character 
that are, in a greater or less measure, the common lot of man, 
he could have accomplished, and the rémeitibrance of this 
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should tempek. our régret, should render it less: poi ignálit tax’ 
if he had been cut down ere ‘the meridian öf life, o: or whieh lie 
had just ‘Attained to the full development of his | powers, qut 

Though. profoundly versed in the Natural "Sciences —a 
skillful’ Geologist and. a fine Bétanist —and. with few if any 
superiors as a Linguist upon, the Cóntixient, he will bé re- 
membered chiefly” as a Poet ‘He appeared before the publie 
in ihis capácity almost: simultaneo isly with BRYANT, Dina, 
HALLECK, Daaxe and other cherished names. AS a poet," if 
not din the first, he stands at 'the head of the secondary yah 
of American bards His youth’ gave promise of moré than 
he „has performed.’ "Fort many years prior to ‘his death, “his 
muse was silent ; and during the long and intimate’ cothpan- 


1 


a at 


ionship, that in the laiter portion of his life'he held with that 
Nature which he has proclaimed to be 4 full of poetry” 2- —s8 

replete, that the very air is “living with its spitit”’ and ‘he 
waters “ dance to the music of its melodies, and sparkle in its 
brightness"? — whatever teeming | fancies may have ‘flitted 
through his brain, whatever sweet bursts of song may have 
been wakened there by the presence of its beauty and grarid- 
eur — to Which no man was more alive-than lie — they are 
unwritten, and are lost to earth forever. The universality of 
his mental tastes, the unquenchable thirst for knowledge that 
led him into such widely separated fields, constantly diverted 
his attention from the muse. There was yet another and a 
sadder cause. "Chill penury repressed his noble rage.”’ He 
had known afflicting poverty, So, at least, I have heard. 
With his shrinking and morbid sensitiveness, he was ‘utterly 
unfitted to push his fortunes in the press of busy life, upon 
those arenas where men meet and jostle for precedence. He 
had not ‘the faculty of “getting on in the world,” and he at- 
tributed what was the defect of his too finely | strung and. 
nervously sensitive nature, to a lack of confidence, on the 
part of ‘the world, in his capacity to do anything ‘but write 
verses. Those who have been on terms of intimacy- with 
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him;haye.told me, that he, regretted ever having published h hie 
poetry.* , He ‘thought that x men a distrusted h his scientific knowl- 
edge hecause he was a “yersifier, . He said th at they would 
say: “ ‘His opinion, of this, or that, i is of 1 no account; ‘be cannot 
o.this; he ’s, nothing but a paet ? E and ‘thus his "fancy ge- 
counted, for those Gifficnlties i in life which were really the Te- 
sult of h his timidity’ and sonsitiveness, ` ‘Had circumstances 
permiited,, and. had 1 he devoted | himself to poetry, there can be 
HO doubt | but that. he would have ranked. among the fi t first at 
American. poets. "He wrote, with, great facility. His: verse is 
melodious, easy a and flowing ; ; “sparkling with bright and hay ap- 

RY imagery; ; and marked with an individuality which stamps 
it, as genuine, and. not the mere acquired t trick of. a“ rhymin 

parasite,” whose inspirations have been drawn from. “Dame 
Memory and her Syren daughters.” » 


b 3 MC 


, His faults as a poet, were the results of his theory. He did 
not, revise with sufficient care what he had written. He 
trusted ; too much to the first spontaneous promptings | of his 
genius, . and the unpruned luxuriance of a teeming fancy. 
His verse, has ,been objected to by crities as too much encum- 
bered | with imagery. Another defect, was a seeming lack of 
discrimination, in: regard to details, which caused him some- 
times to give almast equal, prominence to what was subordi- 
nate and comparatively, non-essential, with what was parà- 
mount and, central in importance. This latter trait I think 
will be found in his geological writings also, and so aver- 


* He was even averse to talking about it, and when’ introduced by others in 
cdnyersation, he would generally quickly, turn the subject. I have known bun 
to 8 ak by the hou, almost untnterruptedly, upon scientific subjects, and es- 
pécidlly geology, hiv favorite scielice, I néver' knew him, during the many, 
many hours he spent with me 1n my study, to make but a single gratifying al- 
Tusion to his own poetry. He raid that while makinz his geologiéal inn 
tion of the, Lead: Région of Western Wisconsin, he “chauced to seek. p ni 
entertainment at ‘an humble dwelling'in the country ; and when ‘hé aa 
dame, &.little child wished to know if,he was the man who «wrote ,poetty. 3 

- Satisfied on this point, the little one stood up proudly, and repeated one of the 
hive poems of "PEnolvar/s proditetion, which he-hdd leanéd for sclionldeclam- 
ation. My. P RROWAL, in relating the incident to me, said that it both gratified 
aid affected hrva~the. more ko, that it’ should have happened, where he cétid 
liftle-have.expected it, in the far-off regions of the West, ‘ar L. 9..D., 
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tastes the atiéntioi ‘as ‘to render it " eui T master Hio, dia 


E teii sak 
arrive at ‘those generalizations of" stiencé, "Which até alon He 


$i A 
interest to most readers. ' 


tdg 7 "4 "Eod “yt ty ad $ i 
SORE sax 


In person, Percivar was ‘Sorflewhat. ‘below, the m 


1 begun Ho. Lb bu. 
height, and rather sli ht and tii dis couritefiatice was iÑ- 


a Og 21^ A 
dicative "ot" Wis extreme sensitiveness and timi ity s. palè P itd 


almost bloodless; the’ eye bliie, with’ an ‘itis unusually $1 


t oai. it 


and when indlsd' with: animation, ‘wort hy ofa bots ae 


fy 


nose rather’ prominent, Slightly Roran i ‘in niin atl ae 
chiseled ; while the forehead, high, road an pue Hg ode t 


TRTE 


grandly ; at the tem ples, Baledi him as of of the nobility y OF tite 


intellect. You might be’ reminded, by. his "opidi, 3, of 


Worpsworrw’ s lines : 


şt 
og ae esq 


e ^ But who ig the with modest looks. 
And élad'ir ti horüdly ruaset-browh 9°" 

He abuirài eibhe ho rumibagibbeaks | hi 

sı Aomusip eypeter.than their qwn. ,, ,; 


.Heis retired as néon-tide dew, R 
Or foul fn'a nodatüdy hoteli V: 
Andiryeri mst Jeyp hing jer, toryenryn -> 
ie ll seen worthy of e. 
vind owe n vi dto iu 

‘offi Mit Ai paiard i 
e impulseguof depper bixth r,i 

ave come to him in solitude. 
n R ebin things (i outa us M C 

l^ Sdhiè rakHOR traths ho caw imparti : 
Tha harvest pf a.quiek aif. r 

That broods and ere on, his own heart." ii 


nisle: a Aiye Tite cud emit uote. uL fti ing wl: 
In his dress he was eccentric. Those who but casually 


met him, might ‘have mistaken | himforsame-old farmer in 
low circumstances, and cortespotidtitigry Clad: His usual suit 
was of “hard times,” “and often, thé é WORSE fof Wear; his head 
surmounted by atp Told i gli Kwem cóapguiiith the glazing 
nearly all worn off in ‘thé ‘course 6f tti ilie" Ong service it had 
seen, He seemed tovwithdsawsbimsalé poon as possible 
from all intercoursé-with ‘His ‘fallow eh; an@ to surrender 


himself wholly to inielfégtnal pursuits hun g the winter 
that he spent in our city, ‘he-searvelyfefmed ah acquaintance, 


at edili 
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and hardly one, in fifty of our citizens: knew him by sight. 
‘His. house in N ew Haven, Conn, Where" he spent most 
of his life, ‘has but one entrance, and. that in the rear; ; 
and he lived among its people but not of them, almost as 
secluded and cut off from human fellowship, as a hermit 
in the solitude of a desert. He was hardly known in ‘his 
whole life’ to speak to a woman. He shunned society as 
most 1 men would the pestilence. An account of his first. and 
last appearance at a social gathering, was related by a corres- 
pondent of the Knickerbocker magazine ; some years ago. A 
lady, with whom he had become acquainted, in giving her i in- 
on the occasion of her birth. day. He goi | as far as the en- 
trance hall, gazed wildly around him for a moment upon the 
gay assemblage, his large blue eyes dilating like a frightened 
fawn’s, and turned and. fled out of the house. . He had none 
of the maddened play of pulse, and the frenzy of passion that 
have driven astray and into ruin so many men of imaginative 
tendencies, but represented the "other extreme. Every thing 
about him was pure and platonic.’’ Íf he indited a bacchanal 
song, it related to a wine more idealized, than Keats’ “ beaker 
full of the warm South ?—to the wine of a, vintage whose 
purple clusters had ripened upon the’ sunny hill-sides of the 
imagination. As he advanced in years, he seemed to grow 
more and more a mere embodiment of intellect, and his 


“Platonic Drinking. Song ? breathes me aspiration of his later 


v life T n at THEM i % £^. Pj 
m ME Siy * Rill high thé bowl of life with "ew no X5 
ius 6.5 i From that unfathomable well, 
2 Which sages long and long have sought 


Hho 3. 23 — "Py sound, but sone its dépths can tell 


‘ry 23+ + Fill high, from that dark stainless wave 
: Which mounts and flows for ever on, 

_ And rising proudly o'er the grave, — '" 

coy So THERE finds tts noblest course begun. ' pos i 

: O1 fill the bowl of hfe with thought, : 
And I will drink the bumper up, 

' ‘And find, whate'er my wish had sought, ' are 

‘In thatthe purest, sweetest cup,” 
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It may be, after all, that this man, outwardly so cold and 
passionless, had had his life blighted and darkened at the 
outset by some sorrow—some crushed affection—which, jar- 
ring rudely upon his too finely strung nature, left it maimed _ 
and saddened ever after. There have been such intimations; 
and the lines just referred to,seem to hint of a life whose cur- 
rent had not flowed uninterrupted by some disappointment 
that had turned it violently from its native direction—turned 
it, perhaps, from, the sun-lit domain of the affections, and the 
charities of domestic life, into the colder, sterner region of 
purely intellectual pursnits, and the companionship of books, 
—yet it flowed-on, solitary, and somewhat sadly, it may be, 
-but serenely and uncomplainingly, until swallowed up in the 
‘guifof death. . Let us trust,that the spirit which animated 
this.busy brain, now quiet forevermore, which had toiled so 
assiduously through long and lonely years of laborious study, 

.héaping up the lore of the past, garnering up all the trgasures 
of: Science and Literature, attaining almost encyclopedign 
knowledge, now realizes its aspiration, and “ rising „proudly 
-o'er the grave,” finds, in the gladder life that lies Agreed 
“ noblest course: begun." 

4 "The.resalutions were then, unanimously adopted, and Dé 
Society adjourned one week, 
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THE LATE WILLIAM A. WHITE: ™ 
r i DNE E. 
"MW ard: nó" lotiger prevented” by! anye feeling" of: delicaeg 
wi fidriyexpressifig oti’ sentitríéhts ' Gotieertünbo this: citizen, 
eVet Whom atelia of niystéty' has hinder: serene long 
mothe  "Pibse' 46 Knew him" best, háve.ciaóst ^ddéply 
fel? “his alente; and although thé! circunistincess)-nadbr 
Which Wé dign ate very; very" painful anid sve - regali with 
"ehüdder ‘the Jasi mómeént$-or rather thowes «att his “life shis 
THEE? “Who - havé- been" hitted- Wiha vatistyoofiocuhjée- 
res; will row fhd“ painful satisfáéWton in" tke baohmdoh 
ét THO llysiiry, so fia’! it isa solutions whilethosé who 
are perhaps too much disposed to judge/athersbypshenidelyés 
arid Have; Therefore: Settled down ‘i pon dpinioiwderse andy to 
the character of Mr. Wurrs, will létvn-a» wholüsóhtev lesson, 
in the discovery, that there has been a man more ready to in- 
jure himself than others. 

Mr. Warre was 38 years of age. Of his early history, the 
writer has little knowledge. His boyhood was spent in Wa- 
tertown, Mass, and he was blessed with all the favorable 
influences of a New England village, which did not fail to 
leave their impression upon him. His sense of religious ob- 
ligation early burned to manifest itself in the substantial form 
of Humanity, and soon after he was graduated at Harvard 
College in 1838, he became earnestly engaged in the great 
reforms of the day; and always generous almost to a fault, 
he thus devoted, not only his time and strength, but also a 
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goodly portion of his large inheritance,to the causes of Temp- 
erance and Anti-Slavery. ,He was either editor for frequent 
contributor of, reform journals in Boston, for a. number of 
years, and frequently spoke at anti-slavery and temperance 
meetings in that city, and throughout the country, and fear- 
lessly exposed himself to danger where he felt that any good 
might be accomplished. He was in-advance of his age. He 
was pioneer in a cause, which though then despised, is now 
very generally espoused. As another says of him: “He 
studied law, but practised the gospel.” If in common with 
men who engage in good works, and in accordance with the 
universal imperfections of human character, he loved the 
notoriety which he thus gained, who is therefore to take from 
him the credit of heartiness? Indeed, it is not to be ques- 
tioned, that he would have found other means of giving him- 
self prominence, if his sympathy for suffering fellow-beings 
. had not been quick, and his moral sense been strong, With 
all the property he inherited, he must have seen before him a 
career of affluence as a man of wealth, but his ambition was 
of a nobler grade, He was impatient with conservatives, and 
despised those whose God was the dollar. He moved to the 
West with high purposes, locating in Madison somewhat 
over three years ago. Our citizens will long remember him 
as a disinterested and public-spirited man—one who, though 
glad to be widely known as engaged in good works, never 
sought popularity, and never would stoop to pandering or 
sycophancy to obtain the honors of office. 

He was far above the common level of the community — 
above it in moral purpose and power, as well as in intelli- 
gence and independence. j 

W. A. WurrE was one of such men as this western coun- 
try needs, but whose worth cannot be appreciated, because it 
cannot be reckoned by dollars and cents. If he lacked any- 
thing good, it was nothing so much as worldly wisdom; and 
judging by results, as the world is too apt to judge, he 

lim : 
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` ‘Nas not always cautious in business; it is also tò be remem- 
' béred, that his whole soul was not bent uptn’ accumulating 
* "wealth, that he thoroughly despised: that shrewdress which: is 
only another name for'meatness and trickery: "Fhose who 
"knew hiri best, knew that he ‘had'rather diè than be guilty-of 
' à dishonorable act. Of his last hours we’ know but little. 
“We will not judge him ‘upon our conjectures; of the wonders 
` of this physical frame we are'too ignorant. ' The over-strained 

"eord must eventually snap. ^". ' TEE 
E u Strange that a harp of thousand strings Rs 
Should: keep in'tune so long." " i Ce Pity 

We trustingly leave hini to the mercy of His God.' ee 
Five years ago Mr. Warre was ‘desctibed in Crayon 

" Sketches by Guo. W, Boxcav, The following are extratts+ 
~ “The senior editor of the New Englander, (W. ‘A: "Wirfrz) 
iş a fluent ånd forcible speaker He speaks better than? he 
"writes; He is an enthusiast in reform, and manifests’ little 
` patience with wooden-head conservatives, who will not ébm- 
?Prehend what they' cannot" count with their finger’, “nor 
""Ieasure ` anything that ls longer than à yard-sticK. * With 
Such men and with the oppressots of dur race, whether they 
Fiüsé tum or the ráw-hide, liquor or the'lash, the cat or the 
NS tie has no fellowship. When he writes’ about them, ‘his 
“pel Hf" teams at the nib, When he speaks’ about them, his 
b Speeches: remind us of some rivets that are SUE in their 
* soutée, Bit bitter at the mouth. GEL EM S 
« Although connected; like WENDELL Parris. dhd Epitunp 
CRUINGP With some of the first families iñ New. England, he 
HE bef ny And, modestly identifies himself with’ the ‘progress 
parties, whom the Pharisees and Sadducees of' this géfiera- 
"Hh do ot delight to honor, ‘Doubtless he is fond of‘ fame, 
I Diit Tie wilt Wét sacrifice his 'sehtiments tó obtaitt ‘it¥ like 
à MSN: The woul rathet have posterity inquire’ why tio statues 
UN ded pod Sted! ID hin, that why ' they weri "hei Hs F. 

“igy n Matson Journal; May 6; r PUE MOORE. 
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1 : which were lately. discovered at Milwaukee, Were. ‘browight to 


_ this city, yesterday, and taken to Watertown, where they. were 
- deposited i in the burial place « of his family. 

Mr. Warre was born.at Watertown, Sept. 2, 1818, and was 
„the-ọnly son: of ABIJAH WürTE, a | wealthy citizen of that place, 


_ who died in 1845, and whose children, besides his son, Were - 
_ Six daughters, one of whom, now deceased, was“ “the wife “of 


.- Professor James RussELL Lowett, of Cambridge. Thé rest of. 
» the daughters. are still living. One of them is married to Col. 


_ Rucganpson, Mayor of Worcester, and another to, CHARLES 
,, W. ELLIOTT, author of the recently „published History of New 
, England. 


Mr. WurrE graduated at Harvard College i in 1838. Among 


. his classmates were WILLIAM AsPINWALL, WENDELL T. Davis, 


Cuas, Dzyzss,. Rurus Ennis, Wm. W, Story, NATHAN HALE, 


Jn, and Prof, s Eustis and ‘Lowsrt, . of Harvard University. 


;, Upon leaving College he entered .the ‘Law School, and after- 


, wards studied in the office. of B. R. Curtis, now one of the 


I 


Justices of the Supreme Court of the United. States; He Was 


[n admitted to the bar, but practised law for only. a brief period, 


. in.company with Gzo, Brapsurn and FREpERIGK DouarAss, 
.and while in: Indiana and Illinois, Was repeatedly. assailed by 


as he.soon, with characteristic ardor and energy, threw" him- 


. self into the Anti-Slavery and. Temperance movements, , in 


behalf :of which he was conspicuous. as a zealous and. 'effect- 
ual.speaker and writer. - 
In 1843 he made. -an anti-slavery lecturing tour to the. West, 


: mobs, and. exposed to great personal danger. On one occasion 


he was. - Severely injured i in the head by stones ‘and brickbats. 
After his return, he became editor and. publishet ofthe Exeel- 


.. 8ior, | the. New Englander, : and the Washingtonian, temperdiice 


panel v which, he conducted ; with vigor and ability, and kept 


-- 4-7 one 


- 
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1854, he removed to the West, and settled in Madison, Wis- 
consin, where he soon became distinguished as an able and 
public-spirited citizen. At the time of his death, we believe, 
he was Chairman of the Republican State Committee. In 1855 
he married a daughter of Jusriw BurmTERFIELD, of Chicago. 
He had been previously married in 1846 to Miss HARRIET 
Srunais, of Roxbury, who died in 1850, leaving two children. 
In October, 1856, Mr. Warre went from Madison to Milwau- 
kee, to attend the State Agricultural Fair. On the ninth of Octo- 
ber he went to Chicago to see his’ wife, who was there on a 
visit to her mother, He returned to Milwaukee early on the 
morning of the tenth, took breakfast at his hotel, and walked 
out immediately afterwards. He was quite unwell at the 
time, and while at Chicago had complained of severe head- 
ache and nausea. He was met in the street by an acquaint- 
ance at a short distance from the hotel, and was not again 
seen alive. It appears that he continued his walk outside the 
city along the Lake shore for about two miles, until he reached 
a solitary bluff, over-looking the water. Here he probably 
was seized with a fit or disease of the heart, to which he was 
subject, and died while seated on the edge of the bluff look- 
ing down upon the Lake. The body was found about a 
fortnight ago, by a boy, near the foot of the bluff, to which it 
had been brought by the fall of a portion of the bank, 

' There was nothing whatever in Mr. Wurrz's circumstances 
or character that rendered it probable that he had committed 
suicide. Notwithstanding the reports to the contrary at the 
time of his death, it has been ascertained by his administra- 
tors that his pecuniary affairs were in a good condition. His 
own property, inherited from his father, would have paid his 
debts twice over. His wife possessed, in her own right, a 
very large property—an ample fortune, in fact, He was sin- 
gularly happy in his domestic relations, and was devotedly 
attached to his young children, for whose sake, in fact, he had 
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been led to settle in the West. It is not to be presumed, with- 
out evidence, that he would, without cause, voluntarily de- 
sert them by taking his own life. ' 

Mr. Warre possessed fine natural abilities. He was a 
fluent and impressive speaker, and wrote with ease and pun- 
gency. He had a keen wit and a strong sense of humor, which 
frequently did him good service in the hot debates in which 
he was engaged as an anti-slavery and temperance orator. In 
character he was in the highest degree frank, manly, generous 
and upright He was incapable of a mean or selfish act, and 
his first and only rule of action was to do what was right, 
without regard as to whether it was expedient. When satis- 
fied that he was on the right track, he went ahead with a 
constitutional courage that amounted to absolute fearlessness. 
As an eminently brave, sincere, and honest man, who earnest- 
ly sought to do his duty, and to benefit his fellow men, at the 
cost of much personal sacrifice to himself, he will long be 
remembered with affection and' respect by an unusually ex- 
tensive circle of friends and acquaintances.—Boston Travel- 
ler, May, 1857. 
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No apology is needed, we trust, for giving place in this work to the follow- 
ing papers upon the Early Jesuit Missionaries in the North-West. The Lec- 
ture of Judge Law, the critique upon it by Joun G. Suxa, and the closing 
paper upon both, appeared in the columns of the Catholic Telegraph, published 
at Cincinnati, early in 1855, and deserve a better fate than but too generally 
attends newspaper publications. Wisconsin was the scene of many of the 
early labors of MARQUETTE, ALLovEz, Dasrox and their heroic and adventurous 
compeers; and, with pious care, should we preserve every scrap relating fo 
their early perils, sacrifices and discoveries, We are indebted to Mr. Sura for 
this series of papers. 

The Catholic Telegraph, of Feb. 10th, 1855, introduced Judge Law's Lecture 
te its readers by the following editorial notice : 

“Judge Law has kindly consented to the publication of his address before 
the Catholic Institute of this city on the 31st January. It was well received 
by the audience and the press, and will well repay perusal. Such documents 
form part of the national history, and should be carefully preserved for future 
reference. The Democratic Review contained a portion of this address, writter, 
for it by Judge Law a few years ago, and the subject of it was also well treated. 
by the lamented Pznxtns, in, we believe, the Worth American Review, and also 
by Bishop Bevre himself in the columns of this paper. But the Lecture shows 
that new facts and views were still in reserve, which are here presented in an 
agreeable and instructive form, In the name of the Institute, and our own, we 
tender our best thanks to the author.” L. C. D. 
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A Lecture delivered before the Young Men’s Catholic Litera- 


ry Institute, Cincinnati, on Wednesday evening, January 
3157, 1855. 


BY THE HON. JUDGE LAW. 


The record of the efforts made by the first Catholic mis- ` 
sionaries on this Coritinent to substitute the mild and civiliz- 
ing influence of Christianity, for the barbarous superstitions 
and demoniac worship of the savages who inhabited it—to 
flash the torch-light of truth on: eyes so long accustomed to. 
the twilight of error—to. draw down, as it were, the lightning 
of Heaven to illuminate the darkness of Hell—to any one 
but a trained soldier of the Cross, might, under all the circum- 
stances that surrounded so dangerous an enterprise, seem a spe- 
cies of religious fanaticism and folly, unaccountable for upon 
any system of human reasoning. But the venerable fathers 
who undertook this great and pious work, looked to no human 
praise for their rewatd—to no human sympathy: for their toil 
or their suffering. The pioneers in this great and benevolent 
enterprise, like the first discoverer of fire, although morally 
certain of bringing wrath on their own heads, and of being 
condemned to have their vitals gnawed by the flame of the 
furieral pyre that surrounded them in the solitude of the des- 
ert, with no eye to pity, ho arm to save, and supported alone 
by that enthusiasm, courage, self-devotion, and patience un- 
der their sufferings, which so eminently characterized these 
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good and holy men. Death for them had no sting, the grave 
no victory. Kissing the symbol of their faith, —that sign 
which they well knew must sooner or later conquer even the 
Red Man of the forest,—they literally gave their “dust to 
, dust, and ashes to ashes ;” put off mortality to put on immor- 
“tality ; ; and with the “ Te Deum laudamus" issuing from their 
parched lips, they laid down their lives dti the wildernéss,— 
their requiem the.crackling of the fagots, their funeral anthem 
the war-whoop of the Indian. 

jt .is now nearly twenty. years singe my attention was, 
called to the “labor of love ? of these, great and good men— 
to their lives, their sufferings, and their deaths on this Conti- 
nent—by one of the very best, as well as one of the most 
learned, of the Catholic prelates of this country,—a man who, 
while he lived, was possessed of every virtue that adorns the 
man, and who now, when dead, with cherubim.and seraphim. . 
worships before the throne of. that, Being whose footsteps on. ,, 
earth he so closely walked in, whose whole counsels he kept, ., 
whose commands he obeyed, and whose whole life (as all. 
who knew him, wil) bear me-testimony,) was on earth nearer, 
to-that of:a “just man made perfect? than- any other man ,, 
that I have ever seen, let his religious creed be what it, may s. 
and no man: whom I have ever known——no man.of whom, ,, 
have-ever read—has exhibited, since the days of the Apostles, ., 
a more striking evidence, in his whole life and conversation, , 
of-€hristian faith; of Christian hope; and Christian charity; ., 
than Simon Gag Brute, Bishop.of Vincennes, oun 

‘For many of the facts which are new in the address I am ,, 
about to deliver this evening; I am indebted to the antiquariap.. i 
zeal and research of that-great and good man.. His manu- . 
seript notes connected, with the;early Jesuit missions in..fhe. . 
North-West, I have in his own, hand writing, and from them,, 
have collated: many of the incidents. which form the. thread of.. 
my discourse. Had he have lived, it was our.jintention to,, 
have made them: more full, and to have published them, in. a. 
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volume; his death: | gue us "from . camying „jout: that im- 
teñtion. © 7. 07:9 A ENE E ANA 
The lite : bliss: a work: ii-New York, eiititled> the! 
“ History of :the:Oatholic ‘Missions 'among:the Indidw Tribes: 
ofthe! United’ States,” -printed ‘by ` Dunigan -& ‘Brother, may; 
háve!accémplished the object-intendéd. I hate not see the c 
wotk, and cannot therefore say. how far this portion of West: 
ern Colonial History: has filled the-pages wanting. . : ©. e? 
"Phe history:of the ‘Catholic Church West, is.rith in histori-« 
cal recolléctions and incidents contected with thè first: settle- - 
metit of that. great etirpire; exténding: from the Hudson ‘to:the - 
Columbia—from the Alleghanies: to the ‘Rocky Mountains. - 
May it riot also be; that in the same extensive region'/the/Aópes - 
of ‘that "Church: até sanguine as to: the future? “Whatever - 
may beithe fruition of them, I trust; even in these times; as 
an Vfnterican, claiming-my descent.from the pilgrim fathers:: 
of: New England—as a ‘Protestant, brought up bythe very..: 
Ganialiels of that creed; I may ‘be pardoned. in saying, that'in 
thé full realization of those hopes I'appréhend ino danger to: 7 
Amnéricin government, Aniérican institutions, aud ‘least oF 
all; to Binerican republicanism. "8 2 
“There‘is no öne subjéct which :présents-to thé ‘mind of the 
antiquátian and the scholar à finief field for investigation; than! 
the’ ‘early settlernent of: that region once: known:as the North: - 
Westérh Té£fitóry—cotnprehending within ~its-limits-an enm: 
pit, ‘eifibracing the fivé:geat States of Indiana, Illinois; 
Michigan, Ohio, and ‘Wisconsin. : When ‘a portion’ of this 
Territory was -first discoveréd, is unknown. ` The Jesait-Fa- : 
thei, tio doubt; was the first white man who’ paddked his : 
light ‘cance ” ovér -those inland‘ seas, extending from'the-Sti 
Lawrence to thé furthér -limits of Lake Superior; nnd! long : 
béfore divilization-or-eihpite had “extended thdir ‘star westward; : 
h&hàd-urifütled the'batiitér-of the eross on the'shores'of' Likes? 
dens ‘Michigan, arid Supetior ; ‘ahd ‘the: missións: of 
firlcis Xavier, at! Gréch Bay, of St: Ign&ücej at-Mackindw, (be: 
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St. Mary, at the Straits, in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, show conclusively with what zeal and ardor these ; 
heralds of the cross pushed their “ tabernacles in the.wilder- 
ness,” and made known to these wandering Arabs of .the 
prairies, the symbols of the Christian’s faith, and the mysteries 
of their holy religion. But it was not simply as stationed 
preachers, that these good and great men attempted the con- 
version of the innumerable multitude who then swarmed the : 
shores. of the Lakes, and spread from: Lake .Erie to the Ohio 
—from the Miami to the Father of Waters. They followed : 
the Indian to his hunting-ground, threaded forests, swam riv- 
ers, bivouacked with their troupe in the immense natural 
meadows which abound in that region, endured hunger, thirst,“ 
cold, suffering, disease, death. The supposed conversion 
of a single Indian to the doctrines of the Catholic faith, the - 
baptism of a single infant, seems to have been to them an 
ample reward for all their labor, for all: their toil, and for all 
their suffering. From the slight memorials which have come 
down to us, of the labors of love of these venerable, intellect- - 
ual, and devoted sons of the Church, it is evident no sacrifice 
was too great, no suffering too severe, no enterprise too hazard- . 
ous, no toil unendurable, which led to the accomplishment of 
the great object upon the success of which they had periled 
their all in this life, and sought that crown of glory in the 
next, which they felt sanguine would be the reward of their 
apostolic labors here. “I have been most amply rewarded 
for all my trials and suffering,” says one of the lowly followers - 
of Jesus, after having, for six days, lived on “tripe de roche” 
and a part of an Indian moccasin, given him by a squaw, «I 
have this day rescued from the burning an infant who died : 
from hunger, its mother’s resources, in the general famine, . 
having failed her; I administered to the dying infant the: . 
sacred rites of baptism; and thank God, it is now safe.from : 
that dreadful destiny which befalls those who die without the 
pale of our most holy Church.” With us, in the latter days, 
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differing, as many do; in religious opinion from this schoo..of 
: ecclesiastics, it is almost impossible to do them justice., 

" As a whole, their history has been little studied .and less 
understood, They have neither had their Livy nor: their ` 
Porvsivs; and if the history of these men, of their exer- 
tions, of their influence, of their actions, for good or evil, ever 
‘is to be written with candor, it must be written in this coun- 
try—the scene of many of their labors, and we might well 
add, of their sufferings and their death. No subject would 
form a more imposing theme for the historian; none demands 
higher qualifications, more’ laborious research, and above all, 
the most dignified superiority to all the prepossessions of age, 
of country, and of creed. The individual who has closely 
examined the colonial history of the North-Western Territo- 
ry cahnot but be struck with the truth of the remark; that 
* peither commercial enterprise nor royal ambition carried the 
' power of France into the heart of our Continent; the motive 
was religion”? The same religious feeling which prompted 
our pilgrim fathers to plant the banner of the cross on the 
sterile rocks of Plymouth, carried it to the borders of the 
Mississippi; and while the influence of Carvin is telt in the 
worship and schools of New England, the no less powerfu 
impulses of Lovora, and his followers have left their marks 
upon the whole Algonquin race, who dwelt on the borders of 
the Illinois and the Wabash. The morning matin and the 
evening vespers were heard amidst the war-whoop of the In- 
dian, and the symbol ofthe Christian’s faith, to this day 
hangs in bold relief above the girdle which suspends his 
tomahawk, The history of the Jesuits’ labors is connected 
with every tribe from the waters of the Zac Tracy to' where 
La Belle Riviere flows into the Michasippu—* not a cape was 
turned, nor a river entered, but a Jesuit led the way.” From 
the period when Cuartes RAywBAULT and. Isaac J OGUES ac- 
cepted the invitation of the Chippewas to visit their. tribe at 
the Sault St, Marie in 1641, down to the middle of the eigh- 
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teentk:celitury, there was a.succession df missions, npt ‘only 
along thé borders of the Lakes, hbut:at.St, Joseph, now Vin- 
- eerines, on the Wabash, among. the Mascoutins,,the Potta- 
‘:wottamies, the Miamis; at Peoria, among the. Illinois;. at 
' Cahokia, among.the Tamiarois or Cahokias; at, Kaskaskia, 
" and along:the shores of the Mississippi ;, from ‘the mouth of 
-' the: Wisconsin to the mouth of the Ohio 5, down the whole 
valley of the Mississippi to, the Arkansas and the Natchez. 
:* Wherever the Fleur de Lys was: hoisted, -and the, power of 
: the “Grand Monarque”.made.known to.the Aborigines ' of 
"the West; the humble but no less powerful influence of that 
Sign by which the Jesuits conquered the stubborn hearts and 
-pagan:superstitions of these powerful nations was displayed ; 
and the “ Manitou ” of the Christian was acknowledged and 
worshipped as the only true God. The influence of their,ex- 
4 erüons is:felt even in the nineteenth century, among the rem- 
c dánts*of those tribes which onee lorded it over this’ “ Western 
' Barbary ;” and it was no idle boast of Lz Jeune, when, he 
" said, “The Mohawk and the feebler Algonquin shall: make 
* their hoine together; the wolf shall lie down with the lamb, 
. arid a little child shall lead: them," Their bows have indeed 
"been. broken, and their tomahawks turned-into plough-shaves ; 
but whether their condition has been bettered by the progress 


" of civilization; is a problem yet to be solved, 


^^ There were:three routes. taken b: the Jesuit Fathers, on 
' their pilgrimage. to the tribes- ‘bordering: the- Mississippi—all 
, three passing out. of: Lake Michigan..- The first up the St. 
* Joseph’s.and thence'inta;the Wabash ;' the second up the Chi- 
^ eago:river, thence by a portage across intotlje Kankiki, (called 
t^ orf the:old maps Teakiki,) and..thence into the Illinois; „the 
‘i third" route, taken DysMAnqugTTE and Jonrgxyascending she 
n: Fox, ‘and désceriding the. Wisconsin. to: the Mississippi. 


` e Thatoohe-or more. of. these -reutes. had. heen traversedi-by 
iP the’ Jesuit Fatthers-‘years before, MangpETTE and, JOET 


t d&unéhed their frail‘bark,in :1673,:0n the wáters-of the Miss- 
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t»jssippij-is susceptible of :praof; and: that the: Mississippi had 
‘been khown, and the tribes::inhahiting: it visited, and*the 
missions established,:beforè MARQUETTE even,coastéd its. bor- 
! «ders, is.now .well understood; - As early as the. year. 1652, - 
‘twenty years:before MarquerrEe and JoriET started on their 
' voyage of discovery to.the “great river Mechasippi,’ Father 
Jean DEqvuERRE, Jesuit; went:from-the mission on- the Supe- 
‘ rior to the Illinois; and. established a flourishing mission, 
< probably the mission of “St. Louis". where Peoria is now 
t situated. He visited.various Indian nations on the borders 
- of the Mississippi, and was slain in the midst of his apostol- 
- ‘ie labors;in 1661. a Bg 2E 
In:1657, Father Jzaw Onanrnes Dnocoux, Jesuit, went to 
' Illinois,'&nd, returned"to. Quebec the same year- — - © ~ 
' ' A4670, Father Hopes Prxgr, Jesuit, went to the Illinois 
and established a mission among. the Tamarojs, or Cahokias, 
* at or near the present site;of:the village of Cahokia, on the 
Pborders:of the Mississippi. ' He. remained there until-the year 
-~ 1685; arid was af'that mission whén MaAzeuETTE and JonreT 
^" wentdown the Mississippi. lIn:the same year M. BARGIER, 
^ 'pHest‘of the Seminary. of. Quebec, succeeded him in,the mis- 
' tsiórrito the Tamarois or Cahekias ; and Father Pinger zetuxned 
' fo the mission of St Louis; (Peoria) where.he remained un- 
! tilhe-died, the 15th ofJuly, 1704,.at the age:of seyentysnine. 
!  «In' 1663, Father Cravpe:Jzan c AnLOUEZ Was appointed 
' WVieat-General :of othe North: and: West, ineluding Illinois. 
- "He preached to the Pottawottamies and, Miamis. abont;Green 
^ Bay; În 1685. he:returned to Quebec, and. went to: the -THinois 
C ‘in 1668, and visited:the missions-on.the:Mississippi. - * 
of dy 1670; M; AcveusrINE Meuran. pe Circe,” priest ofthe 
'* Séniiliary'of; Quebec, went.ta.Idinois. He -left the; mission 
therein’ 1675, ‘returned: tosFrance; was sent. missignary to 
' Sian, méde Bishop in_1708,:nominated Vicar-Apostolieal of 
^" Chiha,and if!17¥3:wasdnJapan.: 'Phus;it.will be seen; that 
i for fibehty years toowit; from :653:0:1673,: anterior. -facthe 
2d ; 
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discovery of ManquzeTTE and Joxrer, there was a succession 
of missions in the Illinois, and one of them, that of Cahokia, 
established on the very banks of the Mississippi. There are 
no other memorials of these missions now extant, as known 
to us, except those preserved in the Seminary of Quebec; 
from a copy of which the above notices are taken, The only 
object is to show, that for years before MarqueTTs and Jorir- 
ET visited the country, the Mississippi had been discovered, 
and missions actually established on its borders. That these 
-good Fathers made notes of their travels, and rendered an 
account of the various Indian tribes which they visited along 
the “Father of Waters,’ to their Superior, there can be no 
doubt. What have become of these memorials of early 
western adventure and discovery now, it is impossible to say. 
That they would throw much light on the early history of 
the West, there can be no doubt. 

It will be remembered by all who have taken any interest 
in the settlement of “la Nouvelle France,’ that in the year 
1628, the government of Canada, civil and military, was con- 
fided by Louis XIII to one hundred associates, at the head 
of whom was the celebrated Cardinal RrcmEgrrEv, Hostilities 
commenced the same year between England and France, and 
the first vessels sent out by the Company of New France were 
captured by the English. M. pz CuawPLAIN commanded at 
Quebec. The inhabitants, reduced to seven ounces of bread 
per diem, and the garrison with but five hundred pounds of 
powder in the magazine, were summoned to a surrender. 
CHAMPLAIN, although at the greatest extremity, refused to do so. 

To add to the misfortunes of the colony, the French 
squadron, under command of M. pz RogvEmont, one of the 
associates, and bringing relief to the colony, was captured'by 
the English in the St. Lawrence. The savage allies of the 
French, since the approach of the English, became alienated ; 
and all the firmness of CuawxPLarN could not arrest the dis- 
orders daily accruing in this new settlement, The necessary 
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consequence was the surrender of the garrison, with the hon- 
ors of war, to the English. The French were permitted to. 
retire without molestation; but the greater part of the inhab- 
itants chose to: remain in the province. The capture of: 
Quebec is attributed by: CuanrEvoirx to the perfidy of some: 
“French Calvinists,’ among whom the most conspicuous 
was JAcquEs.MicggL; and who, according to CHARLEVOIX, 
was acting on board the English squadron in the capacity of 
vice-admiral. Whether this was so or not, it is now too late 
to determine, Suffice it to say, that Canada, in the year 1632, 
‘was again ceded to the French crown by the treaty of St. 
Germain. In 1633 the Company of New France was restored 
to all its rights; and M. px Cxamp.ain, being appointed Gov- 
ernor-General of Canada, sailed from France with a squadrom 
to take possession of it, carrying with him the Jesuit Fathers 
Bresevr and Evremonp Masse. Precise orders were given 
by Lovrs XIII, that no Protestant should settle in Canada, 
and no other religion than the Catholic should be tolerated. 
Among the great number of Indian tribes which were found 
in the country, and which opened to the missionaries a vast 
field for the exercise of their functions, none seemed to claim 
their attention more than the Hurons.  CuaMPrArN had for a 
long time formed the design of making an establishment in 
their country, 'Inhabiting the immense region between the 
Lakes Ontario, Erie and Huron, mostly along the northern 
and eastern borders of the two last, a nation numerous, 
amounting to 40,000 or 50,000 souls, when first known to the 
French, whose true name was * Yendats," but to whom the 
French had given the name of “Hurons,” from the French 
word Aure, owing to the peculiar manner in which they wore 
their hair. “Quelles Hures ? said the French, when they 
first saw them; hence the word “Hurons.”* The object of 
CHAMPLAIN was to make this country the centre of mission- 


* Onarzryor, I, 184. 
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ary labors of the J esuits, from whence, as a starting-point, 
they might spread the Catholic religion among the vast tribes 
supposed to inhabit the country South and West. The Fa- 
thers Breseur and DawrEL were the first missionaries. In 
.1634, after great delay, owing to the unwillingness of the 
Hurons to take them, they departed from Quebec, and with 
great difficulty and danger arrived at their mission and built 
a small chapel, which they dedicated to “St. Joseph.” The 
fruit of their labors was small. Some five or six adults were 
baptized; but they consoled themselves with the fact “of 
having assured the eternal safety of a great number of infants, 
who expired immediately after having received the rites of 
baptism.” The Indians listened to the relations of these good 
Fathers relative to the mysteries of their most holy religion, 
but it must be acknowledged the results were but indifferent ; 
and even when they exhibited the marks of entire conviction, 
“it was evident they had not paid the least attention to what 
was said, nor comprehended ‘it if they had.” 

“I saw you had no person to keép you company,” said one 
of the Huron chiefs to the missionary, whom, from the atten- 
tion, modesty, and reverence manifested, the good father hoped 
to convert,—* I saw you had no person to keep you company 
and pray with you. I had compassion on your solitude, I 
therefore remained with you. As others now wish to render 
you the same service, I will retire." 

Even some who went so far as to demand and receive 
baptism, and performed, for some time, all the outward duties’ 
of a convert, acknowledged they had done it with a view of 
pleasing the * Robe Noire," who had persuaded them to 
change their religion. 

* You preach well," said a Huron chief to Father Bresevr, 
4 and there is nothing in all you teach us but what is proba- 
bly true enough, and will answer for those beyond the sea, 
from whence you came; but do you not see we inhabit a 
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world ehtirely different from yours, and should have another 
heaven, and by consequence another way to get there >” 
Such were the unsophisticated 1 notions of these sons of the 
forest. | 
“These savages,” says one of these reverend fathers, “have 


proposed for our consideration all the objections to our faith. 


ever made by the wisest of the Greeks and Romans to the 
earliest Apostles.” 


This was the first mission established west of Lake Erie; ; 


yet before the end'of the year 1636, there were counted six, 


Jesuit missionaries in the different Huron villages, besides 
many Frenchmen who had followed them. In the year 1642, 
the Jesuits established their mission at Sault St. Marie. A 
deputation of the tribe dwelling there came to St. J Joseph, and 
Fathers Isaac Jocurs and CHanrzs RAYMBAULT were sent 
with the depütation to the Sault. They were soon, however, 
recalled. ' This is the same Father Jocuzs who, on his re- 
turn from thé Huron mission to Quebec, was taken prisoner 
by the Iroquois, suffered the greatest indignities, was mutilated 
in his hands, scourged in three villages, and finally redeemed 
by a’ Dutch officer from Fort Orange, now Albany. He returned 
to France, and demanded from the Pope the liberty of cele- 
brating Mass with-his mutilated hands, Consent’was given 
in these remarkable words: “Indignum esset Christi marty- 
rem, Christi non bibere sanguinem?" He returned from 
France to Canada, established a mission among the Iroquois, 
and was slain by them i in 1646. 

` The fate of the Hurons was truly pitiable. Of their vari- 
ous villages, those which were not destroyed by pestilence and 


famine, were attacked by their old enemies, tlie Iroquois; and 


as no quarter was given by these modern Goths, they were 


butchered en masse. Weak, powerless, overcome, the very’ 


nanie of an Iroquois alarmed them. Two whole villages 
volüntarily surrendered themselves, and were adopted into the 
Six Nations, others fled to the tribes South and West, others 
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joined the English, and some established themselves in what 
is now the State of Pennsylvania. Not only the country of 
the Hurons, but the whole borders of the Ottawas, were aban- 
doned; and three hundred Hurons, accompanied by their 
missionary, Father RAcvENEAv, were, in 1650, led back by 
him from the mission of St. Joseph to the very walls of Que- 
bec, where, under the guns of the fort, and the protection of 
their “ great father Ononruto,” they were induced to believe. 
they could find safety from the exterminating enemies of their 
tribe and kindred, the fierce and bloody Iroquois, The entire 
destruction in 1655, by the Iroquois, of the * Nation du Chat, 
ou Heries,’ who inhabited the southern borders of Lake. 
Erie, and whose very existence as a nation is known at ` the 
the present day only by the name given by them to the lake 
(Erie) on which they dwelt, is a sad memorial of what would. 
have been the fate of the Huron, had he not deserted his 
hunting grounds and the graves of, his ancestors, and sought. 
protection from his more warlike neighbors, But even there 
he was riot safe. Many a Huron scalp has been carried as a: 
trophy to his tribe by the fearless Onondaga, who has sought 
his victim under the bastions of Fort Levi on the plains. of 
€ Sylleri." 

In the years 1687-9, Father Marner and another M esuit 
established a mission among the Sioux. In 1663, the Mar- 
quis pr Tracy, Lieutenant-General in the French armies, was 
named Viceroy of “la Nouvelle France," M. pz CouncELLFSs, 
Governor, and the celebrated. Taxon, Intendant. Affairs then 
presented a new aspect The “ regiment de Carignan,” (in 
which Francois Monean Vincennes, the founder of Vincen- 
nes, on the Wabash, was an officer,) arrived in the colony in 
1665, accompanied by M. pz Tracy. An expedition was 
undertaken against the Iroquois, many of their settlements 
destroyed, and this formidable enemy of N ew France humili- 
ated. It was a primary object with the Viceroy to endeavor, 
if possible, to induce the Red Men to adopt the language, hab- 
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its, and manners of their conquerors ; but this, like every 
other experiment of the same kind, for upwards of a century, 
entirely failed. . ; In 1667, M. pe Tracy returned to France, 
. M. de Taron was left as his successor. In the mean time 
new missions were established in the West. The Ottawas, 
who had their villages on the east side of the straits connect- 
ing Lakes Erie and St. Clair, in the Bay of Sagamon, and the 
western end of Lake Huron, sent a deputation to Quebec; > 
and the Father CravpE ArLouzz, at their solicitation, wag 
sent as a missionary to their tribe, The sufferings endured 
in the same mission, but a few years before, by the Fathers 
GannEAU and Mesnarp, did not deter this holy man from the 
performance of what he conceived his duty to his God and 
his fellow men. He arrived at the Sault the first of Septem- 
ber, 1668, but he did not stop there. He employed the whole 
month of September in coasting the southern portion of Lake 
Superior, where he met many Christians baptized by Father | 
Mzswanp, “I had the pleasure," says this venerable man, 
“ of assuring, by baptism, the eternal salvation of many a dy- 
ing infant" His suecess with the adults seems to have been 
less, At Chagouamigon, or St, Michael, on the south-western 
side of Lake Superior, there were gathered eight hundred 
warriors of different nations; a chapel was built; among 
them were, several tribes who understood the Algonquin lan- 
guage. 'So fine an occasion for exercising his zeal could not 
be overlooked. “I spoke in the Algonquin language," says 
he, * for a long time, on the subject of the Christian religion, 
in an earnest and powerful fnanner, but i in language suited te 
the capacity of my audience. I was greatly applauded, but 
this was the only fruit of my labors”. Among the number 
assembled, were three hundred Pottawottamies, two hundred 
Sauks, eighty : Illinoians. 

In the year 1668, peace having been ‘established between 
the French and the Six N ations, many discoveries were made, 
and many new missions established, In this year Fathers 
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Daston and Mareuerte went to the mission of Sault St. 
Marie. In the same year, Father Nrcuoras, who was on the 
mission with ArLouzz, conducted a deputation of * Nez 
Perces," an Algonquin tribe, to Quebec, and Father ArrovEz 
went to the mission at Green. Bay. Sault St. Marie was made 
the centre of their missionary labors among the Algonquin 
tribes. '[n the year 1671, Nrcgonas PrnnoT was sent by M. 
CovncELrzs (Intendant in the province, in the absence of M, 
Taron, who bad gone to France on a special mission,) to the 
Algonquin tribes, to induce them to send deputies to the 
Sault St. Marie, for the purpose of entering into an alliance 
with the French visiting the tribes north, with whom the 
French had commerce; he left the straits and went to visit 
the Miamis, at Chicago. “ TeTENCHoUA" was the head chief 
of the nation, and could bring into the field four or five thou- 
sand combatants. He himself seems to have preserved the 
dignity and state of royalty,as he never, according to Parrot, 
moved “without a guard of forty warriors, who kept watch 
day and night about his cabin." His reception was ın ac- 
cordance with the dignity of the chief, and the rank of the 
ambassador Prrror remained among the Miamis some 
days. The chief would have accompanied him, but was, 
owing to his age, dissuaded from doing so by his subjects. 
He gave full power, however, to the deputation of Pottawot- 
i tamies, who accompanied Perrot, to act for him at the con- 
ference at the Sault. Prrror was unable to visit the Mas- 
coutins or the Kickapoos, but returned to the Straits, The 
conference took place in the month of May, 1671. Father 
| ALLOUEZ made them a speech ; deputies were in attendance 
i 
i 
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ftom all the tribes north as far as Hudson's Bay. The depu- 
ties acknowledged subjection to the French monarch, and 
_declared’they would have no king but the “ Grand OnonTHIO 
of the French.” Two cedar posts were placed in the ground, 
and to these were attached the cross and the arms of France; 


| and the envoy, M. pr Sr. Lusson, declared, through Father 
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ALLouEZ as his interpreter, that he took . possession of the 
whole country in the name of the French monarch, and 
placed all the inhabitants under his protection, . The whole 
ceremony finished with a “Te Deum,” and a discharge‘of 
fire-arms. 

Tn 1671, Lours pz BAupz, COMTE DE FRONTENAC, Kooks 
the successor of M. pe CovncELLEs in the government of 
New France. In the short space of time that the talented 
and enterprising p Taron was employed as Intendant in 
New France, he established the authority of his master in the 
extreme North, and far in the West he had already under- 
taken new discoveries. Not only by the report of the tribes. 
who dwell along the further end of Lake Superior, but of 
those who occupied the country in the southern bend of 
Lake Michigan, as well as from the relation of the Jesuit 
Fathers, it was known that to the west of “Nouvelle France’? 
there was a great river, supposed to run south, and most 
probably emptying into the Gulf of Mexico, if it ran that 
course, or that of California, if it ran west This river was 
called * Mechasippi" by some, by others *Micisippi^ The 
spirited and enterprising Taron was unwilling to leave the 
province until he had made some arrangement for its explor- 
ation, He charged the-Father ManevzTTE with the expedi- 
tion, and gave him for his companion the Sieur JorrEeT, a 
citizen of Quebec, a man active and enterprising, and fully 
capable of sustaining the fatigues of such an enterprise. No 
individual could have beén better fitted for such an under- 
taking than the Father'ManqvEgTTE, In 1663 he was estab- 
lished at the mission of St. Joseph, on the river which bears 
that name, in the northern part of the present State of In- 
diana, and labored among the Pottawottamies located there: 
In 1668 we have seen he was engaged with Father DABLON 
at Sault St. Marie, to which :place he accompanied Father 
Dagros, with the Ottawas. He had traversed the great lakes, 
had intercourse with the various tribes who in 1:1n«d. 
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spoke several of the Algonquin languages, and no doübt had 
heard not only from the Pottawottamies, but from the Sacs, 
the Sioux, and more particularly from the Illinois, who attend- 
ed the conference at * Chagouamigon,” of the existence of the 
river and its general course, of the tribes who dwelt on its 
borders, and all the particulars necessary to be known to one 
who contemplated, as he says he did, “its discovery.” The 
difficulties of communication between these remote points— 
Quebec and the banks of ‘the Mississippi—had probably pre- 
vented any communication between the missionaries who had 
preceded him and their Superior, at the time MARQUETTE em- 
barked on his voyage; though it is to be presumed that 
Marquette was not ignorant as late as 1673, when he left 
Green Bay, that missions had been already established in the 
Illinois some years before; and the eclat attending the dis- 
covery might have induced him to withhold all the sources 
of information, which as a discoverer alone, and not as a 
missionary, might have been in his possession. 

I feel no disposition to detract at all from Father Maz- 
QUETTE any portion of the merit which properly belongs to 
him. It is certain that to his journal we owe our first knowl- 
edge of the “Father of Waters? With JorreT as his com- 
panion, he entered the “Mechasippi,” in his bark canoe, on 
the 17th of June, 1673; having ascended the Fox from Green 
Bay, and crossing the Portage, descended the Ouisconsin until 
its confluence with the Mississippi. Leaving their frail bark to 
the guidance of the swift current of the river, they descended 
to the mouth of the Illinois. "Three leagues below the junc- 


` tion of the Missouri (called by Marqurre *Pekitanoui")* 


with the Mississippi, they found three villages of the Illinois: 
They remained here some ‘days, and again embarking,:de- 


' * On page 38th of Suza's Discovery of the Mississippi Valley, is the follow- 
ing note on this word: “The name here given by Marquerrz, Pekitanoui, thas 
ie, Muddy Water, prevailed till Mazzsr's time, (1712.) A branch of Rock 
Fiver is still called Pekatonica, The Recollects called the Missouri, the river of 
the Ozages.” L. C. D. 
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scended the Mississippi as far as the Arkansas, The prior- 
visions and munitions ‘beginning to fail them, and believing 
it imprudent to advance further into d country whose inhab- 
itants were unknown, and feeling perfectly satisfied from the 
course of the river that it discharged itself into the Gulf of 
Mexico, and not into’ the Gulf of California, they retraced. 
their steps to the mouth of the Illinois, ascended that river td 
the Portage, ‘and thence into Lake Michigan. MARQUETTE 
remained at the mission of the Miamis, at Chicago, and al- 
ternately attended this and the mission of the Pottawottamies, 
on the St Joseph. Joximr feturned to Quebec to render an 
account of their voyage to Taxon, but found he had returned 
to France’ Father ManqukTTE remained at the mission for 
two years after his voyage, of which he gave a relation, pub- 
lished in 1687, under the modest title of “Decouverte de. 
quelques pays et Nation de Amerique Septentrionale.” 

* When on his voyage from Chicago to the Isle of Macki- 
naw he entered, the 18th day of May, 1675, the mouth of a 
small river on the Western shore of Lake Michigan, known 
on the old maps as “ Riviere du P. Marqurrrs,’* erected his 
altar for the purpose of saying mass at some little ‘distance 
frérn ‘the companions of his voyage, having first requested 
the two men who were his voyageurs to leave him alone for 
the space of half an hour: This time having expired, his 
companions went in search of him, and were astonished to 
find him’ dead. ‘Thesoul of this good and great man had 
taken its flight to another and'better world; and in accord- 
ante with a presentiment no doubt entertained by him, as he 
remarked to his companions when landing, “ Here will be the 
end of my voyage.” As it was too far to Mackina to remove 
his bony there, it was buried on the bank ui the river, which, 


*» ‘According to the map of CHARLEVOIX, accompanying his “ Histoire de la 
Nouvelle France,” 1744, the location. of the “Riviera du P. MARQUETTE ” is 
placed further north than it is on the recent maps of Michigan; and it is the 

river south of * Bay du Travers,” known on the modern mapa as “ aye 
au Betsies.’’ 3. L. 
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according to CHARLEVOIX, Who visited it in 1721, had, since 
the burial of ManquETTE, “receded little by little from the 
grave, as if respecting the burial-place.” The following year, 
one of the two voyageurs who had accompanied him, and 
assisted in performing the last duties to this enterprising and 
devoted son of the Church, returned to the place where he 
had been interred, and carried his remains to Mackina. The 
Indians, after his death, gave to the stream on which he was 
buried the name of “ Riviere de la Robe Noire;” the French, 
that of “P. ManquETTE;" and these voyageurs of the inland 
sea of Michigan, for years, did not fail to invoke the spirit of 
the sainted man, as their frail barks braved the tempest of the 
lake, on their annual voyages to Mackina; and the Algon- 
quin, as he coasted its borders or hunted along its banks, cast 
his votive offering on the resting-place of one whose amenity 
of manners, goodness of heart and kindness of feeling, had 
endeared him to every tribe from the mouth of the Huron to 
Sault St. Marie—from Chicago to Michilimackina, Yet at 
this time not a cross marks the place of his death, not a stone 
shows that of his grave; and the traveler, as he is carried by 
the genius of Fulton, with all the appliances of comfort and 
luxury, through the waters of Michigan, may inquire in vain 
where he died or where he was buried. 

In the prairies to the west of the southern part of Lake 
Michigan, between the country occupied by the Foxes and 
the Illinois river, dwelt a tribe in the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century, of whom, so far as we know, not a vestige 
now remains. They were known on the old maps as the 
cc Mascoutins, or Nation de Feu.”  CnmHanLEvorx states that 
the true name was * Mascoutenec," signifying an * open 
country.” The Pottawottamies pronouncing it * Mascouten," 
from them the French had taken the name; and as the word 
in the Pottawatomic language, or a word similar to it, was 
translated “ fire," the name of * Nation de Feu” was given 
to them. The Kickapoos were their neighbors, and in iriter- 
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est were united with the Mascoutens. Whether this last tribe 
‘were amalgamated with the first, and lost their original name, 
it is impossible to say. They were visited by the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries ; and Fathers ArLourz and Daston, in 1674, met 
the chief of the Miamis, “ Terencnova,’” with three thousand 
braves, at their village. The fear of the Sioux and the Iro- 
quois, had united those' two tribes against their common ene- 
my. The relation attributed to 'Towrr, however, mentions 
* MANSOLIA," a secret emissary of the Iroquois of the neigh- 
boring nation of-* Mascoutens," as having made his appear- 
ance in 1678 in the Illinois; but we conceive very little credit 
is to be attached to the work itself; as Tonrz, who was lieu- 
tenant of La SALLE, and accompanied him to the Illinois, 
where he was left in charge, in the absence of La SALLE, 
denies the authorship. Be this as it may, wehave no knowl- 
edge of the existence of, such a nation, except the relations of 
the Jesuit Fathers, and the name given to them on the early 
maps, though they appear to have been a very numerous tribe. 
It. is possible they may have been entirely destroyed, like the 
* Heries," by the Iroquois, who waged a war of extermina- 
tion against them, as well as their neighbors, the Miamis, the 
Kickapoos, the Sioux, and the Illinois, We shall not follow 
La SALLE in his discoveries, nor HENNEPIN, nor Tontr’s 
account of them. The last is now known to be fabulous, 
and the first was written by the author with great prejudice 
existing towards La SALLE. HrwwzrIN was the subject of 
the King of Spain; and his “amor patrie" wasby no means 
agreeable to the courtly, polishe1, and French La Satie. The 
French were at war with the Spaniards, and one of the ves- 
sels of his squadron had been captured at St. Domingo by two 
Spanish pirogues. This circumstance by no means helped to 
conciliate these subjects of two rival nations; and it is evi- 
dent from reading “ Le voyage en un pays, plus grand que 
? Europe, entre la mer glaciale et le Nouveau Mexique,”. that 
the prejudices of Father Hennepin even the unfortunate 
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and untimely death of the Sieur La Satie had not mitigated. 
His works, therefore, must be taken with some grains'of ak 
lowance; though, in the main, furnishing some important 
particulars in reference to the early discoveriés in‘ the North- 
West. He accompanied La Sarre on his expedition to the 
Illinois, and gives a very lively but very romantic picture of 
this “nouvel pays.” In the midst of much chaf, there are 
some grains of wheat to be gathered in the works of the rev- 
erend father; and after nearly two centuries, we must be 
thankful even for the few details which, in the “ Relations,” 
the works of MARQUETTE, ÁLLOUEZ, HENNEPIN, Tontr, LAHow: 
TAN, and CuanrEvorx, have come down to us, That in the 
archives of the French Government, in those of the Superi- 
or of the Jesuits, in the records in Quebec, müch interesting 
matter might be found connected with this subject, is beyond 
a doubt. The historian of the North-West will have a task 
in collecting the materials; the collating of them when gath- 
ered, would be a work of but little labor. Two centuries have 
elapsed since the Jesuit Fathers launched their bark canoes 
on the waters of the Illinois, Where now'are the rude tem- 
ples which these pious men dedicated in the wilderness to the 
the service of the ever-living God? Where the fathers them- 
selves? Where the memorials of their worship? * Where 
their neophytes? Where the Red Men of the forest who 
lingered around the symbols of the Christian's faith, and 


* The newspapers state, that in digging a cellar for a house lately, at Green 
Bay, where the fiist Catholic Church was erected by the Jesuits, a silver plate— 
evidently a part of the communion service—was found, with an inscription in 
French, dated 1681. ; x 


* It should be added here, that the PA M by Judge Law, is probably 
not literally correct The location of the mission, ST. Francois Xavier, was 
not.at Green Bay, but five miles above, on Fox 11ver, at the Rapide des Peres, 
now the thriving village of Depere. In Suxa’s History of the Catholic Missions, 
on page 372, is the following note, on authority of MoCasz, who collected 
materials for a Gazetteer of Wisconsin, of which before his death, he only pub- 
lished a few newspaper sketches: In digging the foundation of & house om 
the site of this church, a few years since, a splendid silver ostensorium wag 
found, with this inscription : * t Ce Soltel a ete donne par M. N1coras PERROT @ 
la mission de St. Francois Xavier, en la Baye des Puants. t ier an 
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bending beforé the “sign” by which they were spiritually 
conquered, worshiped . the “ Manitou,” of the stranger, and 
yielded obedience to the heralds of the cross? Echo answers. 
—Where? - The monuments of their piety are broken down. 
Each succeeding winter’s gale—-each summers sun, for a 
century and a half, has but made their destruction more cer- 
tain. So that now “even the places which once knew them, 
know them no more for ever The hiss of the snake may 
now be heard, where once ascended the “ Te Deum Lauda- 
mus.” The harsh cry of the raven, and the melancholy whoop 
of the ow], answer now, where once responded the aborigines 
of the forest to the morning matin and evening vesper, But 
the untutored, yet faithful worshipper is gone. The grass of 
the prairie, long and coarse, waves over the graves of the cu- 
rate and his flock, And where once ascended the notes of 
praise and thanksgiving, the thistle rears its tall head in tri- 
umph; the nettlé, and the fox-glove,and the deadly night- 
shade thrive undisturbed ; or perhaps the sturdy settler, as 
“he drives his team a-field,” runs his furrows over the bones 
of the accomplished, learned, enterprising, and zealous Jesuit 
Fathers, who, nearly two centuries since, left the cloisters of 
Paris, or the Seminary of, Quebec, to carry the banner of the 
eross to the tribes who dwelt on the Father of Waters. 

Fallen obelisks, broken head-stones, and mossy tombs, no- 
where mark the resting-places of these great and good men— 
the pioneers of civilization and Christianity in the' western 
wilds^ And as the antiquarian searches for some slight me~ 
morialof these holy men—of the places which they once 
inhabited, on the borders of the Lake, the shores of the Illi: ` 
nois or the Mississippi—the modern “ pre-emptionet " looks 
with jealousy at the stranger, and imagines that the corners 
of sections, quarter-sections, and forty-acre tracts, excite ‘his 
curiosity, or awaken the avarice of the speculating land-hunt- 
er,—a melancholy but certain lesson relative to these changes 
which are constantly going on with empires as with mem. 
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Time, in its resistless course, as it sweeps on to eternity, whis- 
pers of the one as well as the other, * They who sleep here are 
soon forgotten.” 


O that the many rustling leaves 

Which round our homes the summer weaves— 
O that the streams, in whose glad voice 

Our own familiar paths rejoice,— 

Might whisper through the starry sky, 

To tell where those blest slumberers lie | 


Would not our inmost hearts be still'd, i 
With knowledge of their presence filled ; 

And by its breathings taught to prize 

The meekness of self-sacrifice ? 

But the old woods and sounding waves 

Are silent of those hidden graves. 


Yet what if no light footsteps there 
In pilgrim love and awe repair— 

So let it be! Inke him whose clay, 
Deep buried by his Maker, lay, 
They sleep in secret; but their sod, 
Unknown to man, is marked of God. 


Norz.—1t may not be uninteresting to know the successors of Father Mar- 
qUETTE in the Illinois mission, down to the commencement of the eighteenth 
century, and their fate. It is a melancholy tale of suffering and death ; and an 
evidence of the warmth, zeal, and piety of these faithful followers of the c1oss— 
a zeal and piety which might put to shame many of their Protestant successors, 

Father GABRIEL DE 1a RisovRpE, Jesmt, went missionary to the Illinois ‘in 
1678, Was slain at his mission in 1680. 

Father Maxe Le Cizno went to the Illinois m 1678. Was killed by the 
Indians in 1687. 

Father Zzxosr MEMBRE, Recollet, went to the Illinois in 1678; and returned 
in 1680, employed in visiting the tlibes on the Mississippi. 

Father Louis Hennzrin went to the Illinois in 1678, with La SALLE; occu- 
pied in making discoveries on the Mississippi ; returned in 1680, 

M, Jean Brrerer, mentioned as the successor of Father Pirner, Priest of the 
Seminary of Quebec, went to the Illinois in 1686 ; was at the “Tamarois or 
Cahokia mission," died there in 1699, was buried by Pau Maxzzsr, who 
was in the mission to the Kaskaskias, 

M, Pure Bevouzs, Priest of the Seminary of Quebec, was sent to the “ Ta- 
marois or Cahokia mission," to assist M. Brrerer ; remained with him until 
1696, when he went to visit the Arkansas and other Indian tribes on the lower 
Mississippi ; returned, and died at Peoria in 1719. 
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In 1699, Father Lours Hyaor«TH Simon went as missionary to “St. Louis,” 
Peoria; went from there in 1694, to visit the different establishments and posta 
on the Mississippi ; returned to Quebec in 1633. 

Father FLORENTIN FrAVRE, Jesuit Priest, went to the Illinois in 1694 ; estab- 
Isshed a mission on the Mississippi ; descended that stream in 1708 to Natchez ; 
réturned to Illinois in 1709; remained there until his death in 1713. 

Father Jurres Benerrav, Jesuit Priest, went to the Illinois in 1696; labored 
at the mission of “ St, Louis" with great success, died there in 1709. 

M. Francois Jonier pe Monticney, Priest, ın 1696 was sent to Louisiana in 
the character of Vicar-General, by the Bishop of Quebec. He visited the mis- 
sions in Illinois, “St. Louis," the “ Tamarois or Cahókías," while M. Bracter | 
was there ; traversed the whole country, and returned to Quebec in 1718, 

M. Mrogasgn Antoine Gametty, Priest of the Seminary of Quebec, accompa- 
med him. They descended the Mississippi, and went as far as Mobile. 

Father Gasrret Manzsr, Jesuit, went to the Illinois 1n 1699; fixed his resi- 
dence at Kaskaskia; died there in 1727, 

Father Antons Danton, Priest, went in 1700 on a mission to the “ Tunicas,” ` 
a tribe living on the Mississippi, and adjoining the Natchez. He went fiom 
Quebec, J. L. 


ADDITIONAL Nors.—This list of Illinois Missionaries is very imperfect, ac- 
cording to the table given in the Appendix to SimgA's History of the Catholic 
Missions, L. C. D. 


[From the Catholic Telegraph, March 10th, 1855.] 
“JUSTICE TO MARQUETTE.” 


To the Editor of the Catholic Telegraph : 


As one who has written somewhat on the early Catholic 
Missions, I venture to come forward as the defender of the. 
fair fame of MARQUETTE, and to assert his claim as the first 
great explorer of the Mississippi, and to a certain extent as its 
discoverer. * 

Judge Law, in his recent lecture, published in your col- 
umns, says: “It is to be presumed, that MARQUETTE was not 
ignorant, as late as 1673, when he left Green Bay, that mis- 
sions had been already established in the Illinois some years 
before; and the eclat attending the discovery might have in- 
duced him to withhold all the sources of information which 
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as a discoverer alone, and not as a missionary, might | have 
- been in his possession.” 

This is a heavy charge brought against a missionary re- 
vered in life and after death by his cotemporaries—styled 
even in the account of his burial at Mackinaw, “the Angel of 
the Ottawa missions.” . 

Judge Law by his lectures years ago will be ever esteemed 
by Catholies as one of the first to draw attention to the early 
missionaries of the West, and we have no desire to detract 
from his merit. In ascribing to Marquerre concealment of 
the truth and usurping another's glory, hè was misled by a 
statement now current for some years, and has even been in- 
eorporated by Bishop Srauxprye in his life of the sainted 
FrAcET. We quote the lecture again, for it embodies the 
whole statement: “As early as the year 1653, twenty years 
before ManquETTE and JorixT started on their voyage of dis- 
covery to the ‘ great river Mechasippi,’ Father Joan DEQUERRE, 
Jesuit, went from the mission on the Superior to the Illinois, 
‘and established a flourishing mission, probably the mission 

of ‘St. Louis, where Peoria is now situated. He visited va- 
“rious Indian nations on the borders of the Mississippi, and 
was slain in the midst of his Apostolical labors, in 1661. 

*In 1657, Father Jonn CuanrEs Drocovx, Jesuit, went to 
Hilinois, and returned to Quebec in the same year. 

“In 1670, Father Hvevxs Priuzr, Jesuit, went to the Illi- 
nois, and established a mission among the Tamarois or 
Cahokias, at or near the present site of the village of Cahokia, 
on.the borders of the Mississippi. He remained there until 
1686, and was at that mission when MARQUETTE, and JorigT 
went down the Mississippi In the same year, M. BERGIER, 
priest of the Seminary of Quebec, succeeded him in the mis- 
sion of the Tamarois or Cahokias,” 

Now, it may be asked, on what authority do all these as- 
sertions rest? The statement was first published by the Rev. 
Mr. Savinrez, Chancellor of the Diocese of St, Louis, and in 
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a controversy with him, I asked from ‘what he derived ‘his 
data, and he professed to derive them from the archives of 
the See of Quebec, This led me to the:Soürce, which is a 
. Manuscript work in two volumes, quarto, entitled, “2bcege 
ehronologique et historique de tous les pretres, tant seculiers- 
que reguliers, qu? out desservi le Canade et ensuite ce Diocese, 
depeus sa decouverte jusqu a nos jours, ou de 1611 a 1828, 
parle Rev. M. Fg. X. Noisgux, Pretre, Grand Vicaire du 
Diocese de Quebec.” The author lived. within our own time, 
and was a compiler, He nowhere gives his sources, and is, 
of course, no original authority. Mr. SAULNIER remarked, 
that Mr. Norsgux might be very good authority in spite of 
Mr. Suea. I shall now, therefore, givé some extracts to show 
his general repute at the present day. 

Father Ferrx Martın, S. J., President of St. Mary? s Col- 
lege, Montreal, who has for hien years been engaged in 
the study of the Canadian missions of ‘his Society, and has 
edited an edition of Bressanrs Relation of 1653, and pub- 
lished à work on the Jesuit Relations, says: * Errors of every 
kind, contradictions, false dates, distorted facts, are found on 


every page, and have already given rise to the propagation of . 


more than one historical errur, unhesitatingly adopted on the 
authority of a respectable name.” Relations des Jesuites, 
Montreal, 1850. . i 
The Hon. Jacques Vreer, after consulting most of the 
parish registers in Canada, the Jesuit Relations, the remain- 
ing Jesuit archives, and especially the Superior’s Journal, 
found in a list derived from Mr. Norsgux's work, and pub- 
lished in 1834, that in eight hundred names which he was 
‘able to trace, there were seven hundred and fifty-four errors, 
and he is now preparing a list based on original documents. 
The Abbe Fartton, of St. Sulpice, is, in Spite of the sneer 
of Brownsous Review in 1953, one who has done more than 
any nian living to prep: re the way for a general history ‘of 
the Canadian Church, He has published already the lives of 
15m 
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Mr. Oxier, founder of the St. Sulpice and of Montreal; of 
Marearetr Bounerors, foundress of the Congregation Sisters 
at Montreal; of Madame Youvitie; foundress of the Grey 
Sisters there, and of Mile. Maucs, foundress of the Hotel 
Dieu in the same city, forming in all seven volumes, octavo, 
a labor most creditable to the solitude of Isry. T 

Let us hear his opinion of Mr. NorsEvx: 

“Mr, Norsgvx, whose incorrectness and boldness are well 
known, imagined that the mission of the Mountain of Mont- 
xeal was established before 1676. This writer, persuaded 
doubtless that the sources of the history of the Canadian 
Church were dried up, thought.that, in default of documents, 
:he might give way to 4 kind of inspiration to create them,, At 
least, we cannot otherwise explain the confidence with which 
he accumulates so many erroneous accounts" Pie de Mar- 
guerite Bourgeoys, i. 275. 

Such is the general character of Mr. NorsEgux ; and to the 
above we might add the remarks of the Abbe FinraAwp, who 
in his * Notes sur le Registre de Quebec" and in his * Review 
of Brasseur’s Canada? shows the great inaccuracy of 
NotsEvux. 

To come now to the three Jesuits, affirmed to have been in 
Illinois, Dequzrre, Drocovx, and Priver. 

For the history of the old Jesuit mission in Canada, we 
have two articles in the “ Mercaire Frangais,” then the cele- 
brated Relations, published annually by the Superior of the 
Jesuits in Canada, from 1632 to 1672, when the publication 
was discontinued, Rare as these volumes are, I have exam- 
ined almost all. Besides these, I have had in my hands the 
manuscript Relations of 1672-3, 1673-9, and the Relation of 
ManquETTE's voyage, Illinois mission, and death; and of 
Arrovzz's Illinois mission, all drawn up for publication by 
Father Danton, and also the private Journal or Diary of sev- 
eral of the Superiors of the mission, with other manuscripts 
of the old Jesuit missions. 
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Now, in all-the period embraced by the published and un- 
published Relations, there is not a solitary syllable as to Dz- 
QUERRE, Drocovx, or Piney, Although the. arrivals of nearly 
every Jesuit is mentioned in, the Journal.and relations, their 
names do not occur at the year assigned by NoisEux, or at 
any other. They are not mentioned as being on a single mis- 
sion; and these authentic documents positively contradict 
NoIsEux. | > 

Take.as an instance the article on Drocouvx. According to 
Norsevx, this missionary arrived in 1641, with Father CLAUDE 
Darron, and was stationed at Three Rivers from 1642 to 1645, 
conducted the Indian mission at the Mountain of Montreal 
from 1645 to, 1650; goes to Lake Superior in 1650; returns 
to Lake Mithigan in 1653; reaches the Illinois in 1654, and 
labors there till .1657; and finally died at the house of- his 
Order in Montreal, in 1663. 

Now Darron did not arrive in 1641, but im 1655, as. the 
Journal, Relations, and Cuaumonot’s Anna Uhr show. 
No Jesuit of the name of Drocovx is mentioned in the Rela- 
tion 1640, 1641, or 41-2. 

Mr. Vreer has examined the Register of Three Rivas for 
1642-5, which still exists, and was for a considerable time in 
the possession of Mr. NorsEux, when Cure of that place; but 
no such name as Dnocoux appears. , 

FAxLroN, VicEn, and Marrin all treat the Jesuit mission at 
the Mountain asafiction. The little quarto Register.of Mont- 
real, on which Mr. Vierr has based a most valuable work, 
shows that no such mission existed, as the Indian baptisms 
are entered with the French. See Faillon’s Life of Sister 
Bourgeoys, i. p. 277, 

. No missionary whatever went up to the West i in 1650, not 
even to the Huron country; and it is enough, to read the 
Relation of 1649—50, or of 1650—51, or the Relation Alregie 
of Bressani, published at Montreal in 1852, to see that-it was 
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utterly impossible. So far from undertaking any mission, the 
Jesuits, after losing Joeves, DANIEL, BREBEUF, LALEMANT, 
GanNIEVAND, ÜHABANEL, and seeing the Hurons’ villages đe- 
stroyed, fell back to Quebec, and many of the Fathers returned 
to Europe. 

In 1653, when Norsevx makes Drocovx come back to Lake 
Michigan, the Superior of all the missions, in the Relation of 
the year, tells us how the first attempt to establish a mission 
on Lake Superior was defeated by the death of GannEAv, 
killed just above Montreal by the Iroquois. 

The ensuing relations are equally silent as to an Illinois 
mission; they speak of projects of an Ottawa mission ; and at 
last, in 1660, tell us how Menarp was sent, and how he per- 
ished in the woods. 

As to Drocovx’s dying at the house of his Order at Mont- 
real, May 23, 1663, it suffices to say, that the Jesuits had then 
no house in Montreal, that no Jesuit died in Montreal in that 
year, and that the parish register has no entry of the kind on 
the day. 

So much for Drocovx; and without a similar research we 
ean as summarily dispose of DEQUERRE. 

Is if then sufficient ground to accuse ManquETTE of usurp- 
ing another's glory, that an erroneous writer, a century and a 
half after his death, gives the name of a Jesuit as an Illinois 
missionary before him, when Cuanrzvorx, who compiled his 
Histoire de la Nouvelle France from the Relations, asserts the 
priority of ManquETTE's discovery, when Manzsr, the Illinois 
missionary, writing from Illinois, makes ManquETTE the 
founder of the Illinois mission, and mentions the death of 
Prnet as that of a fellow laborer with himself? id 

It has been the fate of MAnquETTE to be robbed of a glory 
he never sought. Few can read with dry eyes the account of 
his death by Danton, which I published in my Discovery and 
Exploration of the Mississippi, (Redfield, 1852.) MARQUETTE 
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had lived only to give the name of Immaculate Conception 
to the great river of the West, to give it also to the Illinois 
mission, which he founded at the original Kaskaskia.* He 
cared more for extending the devotion to the Immaculate 
Conception and the glory of Mary, than his own fame; he 
sent his journal to his Superior at Quebec, and died soon after, 
without finishing the letter in. which he announces that it 
had gone. JozieT’s journal was lost in the Sault St. Louis, 
near Montreal, and ManauzrTE's, sent to Paris by the Gover- 
nor of Canada, lay unnoticed till Taevenor found and pub- 
lished it. There was no attempt on the part of the Jesuits as 
a body, or of Marquetrs, to publish. I was the first, in 1852, 
to whom the Society ever gave it to publish. à 

The Recollect, Lz Crerce, in his Establissement de la Foi, 
(Paris, 1691,) calls MarqurTtr’s journal a fiction, and 
ascribes all. the glory of the discovery to his hero, La SALLE. 
Hennepin, a companion of La Sarrz's, in a later work, calls 
both fictions, and claims it for himself; and at last Mr. Nor- 
sEUX, in the nineteenth century, creates a Father DEQUERRE 
and a Father Dnocoux, to whom he gives the glory. 

In the Exploration of the Mississippi, I offered a reward for 
any document of the seventeenth century showing the exist- 
ence of either Dequerre or Drocovux, and I now offer $100 


for any such document. . ; , 
7 - JOHN G. SHEA, . 


' * Gen. SMra, in his History of Wisconsin, correctly remarks, that “ there 
has been an apparent confusion of accounts as given of Kaskaskia: It .ig evi- 
dent that the Kaskaskia visited and written of by Marquerre and ÁLLOoUEE, 
and dedicated’ by the former to the Immaculate Conception of the Holy Virgina, 
is not the Kaskaskia of Southern Illinois, founded by Gravier, and dedicated. 
in the sanie manner” The original Kaskaskia was on the Illinois river, pretty 
wellup. Father Arouez, continues Gen Sarg, "fixes the latitude of the los 
cation at 4)? 42’ and ‘this is in correspondence with its designation on the Illi- 
nois river, on the autograph map of. Marquerré, first published by Mr. Suma in 
1852, This would bring it near Rock Fort, making ailowance for the old lati- 
tude.- The Kaskaskia, of which later writers spéak, is the Kaskaskia of our own 
day, and is situate in latitude 38 °,” L. C. D. 


‘ 
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[From the Catholic Telegraph, April 28th, 1855.] 


Se 


JESUIT MISSIONARIES OF THE NORTH-WEST. 


Our-readers are aware that an interesting Lecture on the 
subject at the head of this article, was delivered on the 31st 
January, 1855, before the “Young Men’s Catholie Literary 
Institute," Cincinnati, by the Hon. Judge Jonn Law, ot 
Evansville, Indiana. The Lecture was published in the 
Catholic Telegraph of the 10th of February following. And 
on the toth of March, a commmunication received from J. 
G. Sara, Esq., author of the * Discovery and Exploration of 
the Mississippi Valley,’ and of the “ Catholic: Missions 
among the Indian Tribes of the United States,’ appeared in 
the columns of the same paper, vindicating the “fair fame” 
of, by the way, not the Jesuit, but the Franciscan, Recollect, 
Monk, ManquzTTE, against an injustice, if at all, uncon- 
sciously done him by Judge Law, on the faith of what appear- 
ed to him to be authentic history, and admitted as such by more 
than one illustrious name, and asserting for Marquette his 
claim “as the first great explorer of the Mississippi, and to a 
certain extent its discoverer.” In-‘order to succeed in his 
defence of Manquurrs, it became necessary for Mr. Sua to 
demonstrate that the documents, purporting to have beer ta- 
ken from the archives of the Archbishop of Quebec, and 
which have misled the * Chancellor of St. Louis," the Right 
Rev. Dr. Baurs, Dr. SPArpt:Ne in his Life of Bishop Fiacer, 
and: Judge Law, were unreliable. This, truth constrains us 
to say, he has accomplished; nor do we see how it be possi- 
ble that any hitherto undiscovered records of the early mis- 
sionaries could induce us to distrust the soundness of Mr. 
Sgea’s criticism, or cease to rely on the accuracy of his state» 
ments. 

Nevertheless, we must candidly avow how much we were 
distressed at the charges necessarily alleged by Mr. Snza, in 


*. 
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defence of his position, against the Very Rev. Mr. Norsxux; 
and we therefore determined not to let the matter rest until it 
was cleared up to our entire satisfaction, and that'of all who 
had become iritetested'in the subject. | : E 

° The letter of the Right Rev. Dr. BArrrmgerox, D. D, Co- 
adjutor Archbishop of Quebec, to the Archbishop of -Cinċin- 
nati, calls for our most grateful’ acknowledgements to that 
distinguished Prelate, for it is, what we anticipated, a com- 
plete vindication of the worthy, deceased, Vicar General from 
the only imputation that could rest on his name—and nothing 
could be more honorable to Judge Law than his reverence for 
the memory of such: a man as Bishop Brure;his vindicatioir 
of our early missionaries, and his zeal -for the ascertainment 
of the truth, as 'seen also in his letters to our Archbishop. 

To make the entire controversy, if so: it may be called, 
more intelligible, and ‘to guard against one inaccuracy, -wè 
shall only say: Ist, that the Ohio was often called the Wabash 
in‘the olden time, and that they were, therefore, correct, who 
(meaning the Ohio,) said the Wabash fell-into the Mississippis. 
2d, that the Mississippi had been explored for one thousand 
rhiles in the sixteenth ‘century, by the Spaniards; - 3d, “that 
Maravetre was the companion of the Sieur Jorrer, not the 
Sieur. Jozrer.the companion of ManqvETTE, in the-expedition 
sent by the Governor.and Intendant, Frowrenac and TALON, 
to explore the Mississippi; 4th,-that nothing was easierthanto. 
fall into mistakes in attempting to decipher manuscripts writ-. 
ten on greasy ‘paper, with ink made of gunpowder, with : no 
table but the rough ground, and. by hands -cruelly mutilated,, 
as those of several of the missionaties were known to have 
been by the Indians; and Sth, that the translator'of Bress- 
any -has' had to correct more than one inaccuracy in the dates 
given by that heroic missionary, as'€MowETTE has had to do 
with some assigned by -Martın in his History of Louisiana, 
arid: even by! CrARLÉvorx in his History of- Canada. 
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: EvANSVILLE,, IND., March 22, 1855. 


Most Rev. Deår Str:—A. copy of the Catholic Telegraph, 
of the date of the 10th inst, has been forwarded .me from 
Cincinnati, containing a long communication from Mr. SHEA, 
and headed “Justice to Marquetrs,’ and containing a re- 
view of my addiess, delivered before the “ Catholic Associa- 
tion” of your city, in January last. Now, I have no wish 
whatever, to get into a newspaper discussion with Mr. SHEA, 
er any other person on the subject of any injustice done tb 
Marqverrs. .Nordo L intend to. I have too high a regard 
for the memory of that great and good man, MARQUETTE, to 
be willing, even ‘unwittingly, to do him injustice, I accord 
to him fùlly the merits of the first discoverer of the Missis- 
sippi; and I have not the slightest doubt that to Ais explora- 
tion, we owe the first knowledge of the “Father of Waters ;'? 
but from all I have read, and seen, or heard, I am yet uncon- 
vinced that years before MAnqvETTE ascended the Fox, and 
descended the Wiscohsin to its junction with the Mississippi, 
the Jesuit Fathers, starting from Chicago, had not established 
their.missions on the Mississippi, at Cahokia, and Kaskaskia, 
as well as at Peoria, on the Illinois—true, they had not de- 


.Scenüed the Mississippi, but overland through the present 


State of Illinois—they: had reached and established their mis- 
sions.on the Mississippi, before Marquetre descended that 
stream. And I do no injustice to ManquETTE by saying, 
what I believe, and. what “a far greater” man than IL am, 
was fully conyinced. of, (Bishop-Brurs,) that the missions;at 
‘Cahokia and Kaskaskia were. well-known. to exist by- Father 
WEAHQUETTE, previous to. his leaving Lake Michigan, on his 
‘voyage of discovery. Jn saying this, I “ascribe” to Mar- 
‘QUETTE “no concealment of the.truth," or charge; him with 
“ usurping another’s glory ;", for, no doubt, the. Rev. Fathers, 
who were located at Cahokia and Kaskaskia, were as ignorant 
of the sources and debouchment of the river they lived on— 
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or whether it' “ emptied into the Gulf of California or Mexico” 
—as Marquette himself was. Nor is this at all astonishing, 
when we. know that the Jesuit missionaries on ‘the Wabash 
believed, and so marked it on their maps—two of which I 
have seen—that the Wabash emptied. into the Mississippi, 
and not the Ohio, of which last stream they were entirely 
ignorant, as late as the early part of the eighteenth century. 
The notes of the dates and names ‘of the missionaries‘ who. 
had preceded Manrquerrs in the Western missions, were giv- 
en to me by.Bishop BnuT£;-and I learnt from him, were 
forwarded by the Bishop of Quebec from the archives of 
that See-—that he believed they were- correct and authentic. 
I know,and as you know-—Bishop Brute never stated ai 
historical fact without the :fullest proof of its legitimacy. f 
have thus given my authority for the statement, and, if erro- 
neous, other and greater antiquarians and. scholars Àhan'myz 
self and.‘Mr, Sata; have been led into the same-néstuke; but 
-none of: ùs, D venture to say,:in making these had the slight- 
est. idea that we were detracting one tittle from the well-known 
and universally admitted credit given to Pere MARQUETTE, as 
. the discoverer, the geographical discoverer, of the Mississippi. 
'; I have not the pleasure of an acquaintancé with Mr. Sua; 
nor have I read his“ History of the Catholic Missions among 
the Indian Tribes,” or his “Discovery and Exploration of the 
Mississippi," though L should be glad to do so, They are 
not'to be proeured, here. With such a veteran, in such a field; 
it would be:the-extreme -of hardihood and chivalry-to break 
a lance, considering that I ani:but a. mere volunteer and raw 
recruit ; but; you may assure:him of one faet—that in ány 
statement of mine, made-in the láte:.address; or elsewhere, E 
have not had the slightest intention of: doing- injustice. “to, 
any of that noble band of martyrs. who gave up their lives in 
the Avilderness?’. for the propagation of the true faith—much 
less to the “noblest Roman” of ‘them all—P. MARQUETTE. 
Your friend and obedient servant," ‘JOHN LAW: 
16m 
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Mosr Rev. Dear Str—Yours of the date of the 26th, was 
duly received—and I am glad you are about to settlesthe 
* guestia vexata” by a direct appeal to the fountain head..: I 
presume Monseigneur, the Archbishop of. Quebec, can, from 
the. archives of his Diocese, throw some-light.on it There 
are certainly strong reasons:for, believing that NorsEux “Pre 
tre et Grand Vicaire du Diocese de Quebec;" (as you'say,) 
“would not fabricate history, assign dates, and insert the 
names of missionaries, to fill up gaps, and-give a coloring of 
truth. to mis-statements.” He must have got-his names and 
dates from some authentic source, and miost probably from 
the archives of the Diocese of Quebec, the.same source from 
whieh our venerable friend, the late Bishop BnvrE, obtained 
the same names and-dates, In relation to the truth, or false- 
hood,.of. these statements I have no defence to make. I but 
merely reported, what others: presumed: to know,’the -facts, 
had already averred to be.true, and which, without intending 
to.do the slightest injustice to Pere MARQUETTE, as a .discóv- 
erer, Y still believe to be true. It.abates not a tithe from the 
well earned fame of. Father Marquerrs, that Jesuit missions . 
had been established at:Kaskaskia and.Cahokia anterior to . 
his exploration of..the “Father of Waters" He,- and e 
alone, was the first geagraphical discoverer of that stream, thé 
first white man, that navigated its waters; and until I am 
farther informed; convinced ‘of our errors, I feel disposed :to 
say to Mr..Smea, as Mr. Savtnrer remarked to him, * Mr; 
Notsrux may be very good authority in spite of Mr. Suna.” 
I shall therefore await patiently the denouement df the in- 
vestigations at Quebec, and: trust yon will be kind ie ‘to 
furnish me the result. i - a 

‘Your friend and obedient servant, 4. 


07 JOHN LAW . 
ExANsvInEE, March 30th, 1855. : oM 


Mesr Rey. ARCHBISHOP PURGELL, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


? 
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Mosr Rev. Dear Srs:— The name of the venerable Mf. 

Norsgux has always been highly. ‘respected in the'Diveese of 
Quebec, although the.same catinbt be said‘ of the mamnuseript: 
work he has left, and’ whieh contains numerous inaéeuracies 
and. errors, The:reverend gentleman was in the habit of 
consecrating his leisure -hóurs: to the collection of historieal 
"documents from which he made extracts: - But ‘he: wanted: 
critical acumen, and he was not sufficiently versed in degi- 
phering the writing of the ancient missionaries, which. fre- 
quently: illegible to the uninitiated. Hence, miany and; egre- 
gious errors-and contradictions are: ‘to’ be found in his “ ate 
Chronologique, ‘ete. : .- MEE: 

So eonscious of these defects in his — was M Nois£ux; 
that during his life he never would consent to: commmufrieate 
it butito two or three intimate- friends in-the clergy. ‘At his 
death, he left it in the hands of-the late Arclibishop Sienay; 
with the strictest injunctions of never allowing a copy of-it te 
be made, at least till it had been carefully corrected, By some 
means, however, a couple of copies found their way‘out of 

.the archives, and one has-even gone as far as' St. Louis, if I 
am well informed: ` Its character being there unknown has 
caused several historical heresies amongst those who give it 
an authority it was far from possessing in the estimation of 
the compiler himself. 

Drocovx is not to be found; the Hess: and the Journal 
des Jesuites, which contain the names of the missionaries 
arriving at Quebec, do not mention this name, neither is it to 
be found in the register of N. D. de Quebec, begun in 1621, 
nor of Three Rivers, commenced in 1634. I rather suspect 
the name of AtLovgz may, by a bad reader, have been trans- 
lated as Drocovx, Father Arrouzz, who had been at Three 
Rivers, was one of the first missionaries who penetrated into 
the far West. As for the name of Dnaurrre, or DkquzRRE, it 
is most probably made to represent the name of Father Dg- 
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QUEN. The river Im had not been seen by those 
Fathers. . 

Documents tecto at Quebec show that, in 1673, Lovis 
JorrrET, born at Quebec of French parents, was commissioned 
by M. pz Frontenac to discover the' great river, some aflu- 
ents of which had been visited by missionaries and traders. 
JorrigT chose for his companion Father ManquETTE, whose 
name was thus, connected with the discovery of the Missis- 
sippi. XE 
The best authorities we have for the earlier portion of the 
history of Canada, are, besides CHAwPLAIN, Ducxzxvx, the Re 
lations des Jesuites, Journal des Jesuites, and the valuable 
letters of La Mere de l Incarnation. I am happy to be able 
to inform your Grace, that the Provincial Legislature has de- 
termined to have a part of these interesting works reprinted. 

"Iam really sorry, my dear ‘Lord, not to have it in my power 
to give a more favorable opinion of M. Norsgux's work; how- 
ever, his character should not suffer, because, in opposition to 
his better judgment and to his wishes, this work has been 
thrust before the public. oa 

Your Grace's most obedient humble servant, 
t €. F. EVEQUE Dz TLOA. 


THE INDIAN TRIBES OF WISCONSIN. 


BY JOHN GILMARY SHEA, OF NEW YORK.” 

All that relates to the Indian tribes of- "Wisconsin, their an- 
tiquities, their ethnology, their history, is deeply interesting, 
from the fact that it is the area of the first meeting of the 
Algic and Dakota tribes. Here clans of both these wide- 
spread families, met and mingled at a very early period ; here 
they first met in battle, and mutually checked each other’s 
advance, The Algonquin race covered all the territory now 
embraced in Canada, New Brunswiek and Nova Scotia, as 
well as the Eastern, Middle and Western States of our own 
Confederacy, eéncircling the tribes of the Huron-Iroquois, 
who lay in the line from Lake Huron to Albermarle Sound, 
Every tribe in this vast limit, spoke taigeis either of the 
Algonquin or of thé Huron. 

The French, on the. settlement of Canada, turned their 
gttention to the Indían-tribes, and discovered the fact of the 
existence of these two-great families ; their missionaries and 
traders soon learned enough of these two, to pass from tribe 
to tribe, or acquire from one, accounts, more or less accurate, 
of the nations whose distance prevented a personal visit, 

In five years after the founding of Quebec, the French 
gazed üpon the waters of Lake Huron ; and, as early as 1018, 
CHAMPLAIN and Sacaxp were able to record the fact; that on 
the shores of a Lake. connecting with Lake Huron, lay a 
people from thé distant sea-coast, the representatives of a third 
great family of tribes, distinct from the Huron and Algonquin, 
Thus early was this great ethnological point established by 
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the French. Nor was this knowledge vague. By 1639, the 
names and localities, as well as the race and language, of the 
Wisconsin tribes, were known by actual observation, and the 
succeeding century but developed this knowledge, and gave 
the annals of the State, for in no part did the tribes undergo 
less alteration or loss. . ; 

In the present paper, it is not proposed to give a , history of 
the Wisconsin tribes and of their relations to the whites, but 
simply to give the origin, names and early history of each 
tribe.as emigrating to or from the territory, so far as we can 
trace it from authentic tradition, or from the French state- 
ments, from the visit of NiconzT to Green Bay,in 1638, to the 
conquest of Canada by the English. : 
List of tribes mentioned as at any time residing in, Wis 
consin : . 


1. Ainoves; 14. Menomonees, ., 

2, Atchatchakangouen, 15, Miamis; 

3, Foxes, . 16. ‘Mikissioua, 

4.. Hurons, 17. Nantoue, i 
5. Illinois, ' 18, N oquets, 

6. Keinouches, 19. Oharaouatenon, 

7. Kickapoos, 20; Ottawa. Sinagos, - 
$8. Kiskakons, 21.. Ottawas, 

9. Kitchigamick, l 22. Ouagoussak, _ . 
10. Makoua, . 283. Oneidas, . 
11. Makoueoue, 94. Pottawotomies, 

12. Mascoutens, 25, Sacs, 
13. Marameg, 26. Winnebagoes. 


Ainoves,—This.tribe is mentioned by.the Recollet Father 
Mzwsns, as lying on the western side of Lake Dauphin 
(Michigan), having two villages." It is not improbable that 
this is a misprint for Aio8ais, the eld French spelling to e&- 
press the sound Iowa. MxwsnE wrote from report, and might 


* Lz Crzncg, Etablissement de la Foi, i ii; Smua’s Discovery and Hsploration f 
the Mississippi, p. 150. 
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thus err in‘loeating the tribe. The lowas.are called by the 
Dacotahs Pa:u-tet, or Duatynones,. and a-tribe of the name 
appears on Marquerre’s map. Their first abode was at the 
junction of Rock river and.the Mississippi: 
.ATCHATGHAKANGOUEN, (pronounced, Ab-sha-ha-kea-fevad. 
This tribe is mentioned in the manuscript; Relation for 1672— 
13, p.72, which has hot yet been printed, where. the, nanie. is 
onée written Atihatehakangouen, but effaced.. They axe rep- 
reserited as; beingi&hen .néar the Maseoutens. , No allusion to 
the tribe appears. elsewhere, and: we cannot speak positively 
as to them. ‘: s 
FoxzEs.— They call nee Mnsdnntiés (from moskwab, 
ved, and aki, dand.), The neighboring Algonquin tribes;called 
them. Qutagamis, or Foxes, which the French translated Les 
Renards. This powerful and restless tribe play.a conspicuous 
part in history, being the only Algonquin tribe on. whom. the 
French ever made war In the Relation of ,1666—7,. their 
force was:estimated ‘at 1000.5; but the Relation of 1669-70, 
from actual observation, puts them down at 400 warriors, In 
1712, the Foxes: under Pemoussa, with the Maskoutens and 
Kickapoos, attacked Detroit, but were defeated by Du Burs- 
son, who called. to his. aid the Pottawottamies’ and ather 
friendly tribes.: In.1714,a French expedition under De Lovu- 
viGNr, invaded the. Fox territory, but without producing. any 
result. Their subsequent history is well known. A mission, 
was established.among them by the Jesuit Father Atuovez; 
but of all the tribes théy seemed: most.aversé to the gospel. 
Hunoss,—They call themselves: Wendats. or Wyandots; 
but were styled’ Hurons by the French:- Their’ original resi- 
dence was near Georgian Bay, and their.exaot territory isJaid - 
down.on the. map in the Historia Canadensis of DucnEvX, 
which Father Marrry has reproduced in his French edition 
of Bazssawr (Montreal, 1853). They were entirely: over- 
thrown by the Iroquois in 1649 and 1650, and abandoned 
their country, their allies, the" Tionontaties or Petuns, (tes To- 
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bacco Indians, joining in their flight. After a short stay on 
Charity Island, a part descended to Quebec, and-there formed 
a village, which still subsists; another part, with the sutvi¥- 
ing Tionontaties fled to Wisconsin, and struck south-east to 
the Mississippi, where they were met by the Sioux, and driv- 
en back. They were found, in 1659—60, by some French 
traders, six days’ journey south-west of Lake Superior. Af 
ter this, they came back to the Noquet Islands at the mouth of 
Green Bay, where they were, about 1660, when Father 
Menanp set out to visit them. Soon after they removed in a 
body to La Pointe, where the Jesuits had established a mis- 
sion. Here they remained till a war with the Sioux, in 1670, 
forced them once more to emigrate, and they passed to Mich- 
dlimackinac with Father MazqvETTE. Their next removal 
was to Detroit, from which they passed to Sandusky, and be- 
eame known to the English Colonists as the Denondadies, 
(Tionontaties) They were removed to the West, early in the 
present century. The period of their wandering in Wiscon- 
sin was probably from about 1652 to 1670, They were all 
Christians at the time of their arrival there, having been.con- 
verted in their own country by the zealous missionaries, 
Bresevr, DANIEL, Joeves and others, many of whom perished 
amid their labors; but their wandering life, and intercourse 
with Pagan tribes, tended to revive superstition among them. 
Inzimwors— Called Eriniouai* in the Jesuit Relation, 1639— 
40; Liniwek, in that of 1655-56; AbimiSek, Rel. 1659-60; 
Tlimouek, (Rel. 1666-67); Ilinois and Ilinoues, (Rel. 1669— 
70); llinois: by Anrovez and Marquerre, They originally 
lay beyond the Mississippi, covering, also, Wisconsin and Il- 
linois with their bands‘and temporary villages. They com- 
prised a number of tribes, viz.: The Peorias, Moingwenas, 
Kaskaskias, Cahokias, and Tamaroas; and subsequently in- 
corporated the Metchigameas, a tribe of different origin, 


~ Ois was pronounced hke our way, 80 that auai, oie, wek, cuek, were almost 
identical in pronunciation. .G.8. 
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whom ManqvrTTE found on the Mississippi. ' The Hitnois 
were first visited by Father MARQUETTE on thé western bank 
of the Mississippi and in: Illinois; and he subsequently 
founded a mission among them. Previous to this, bands of 
them were temporarily ‘at La Pointe, and in the Fox and: 
Mascoutin towns. After La SALLE’s establishment in Illi: 
nois, they seem to have centered permanently in the limits of 
the State that now preserves their name. | 
"Kxrxovcnzs, evidently an Algonquin tribe, are mentioned 
by Father ManqvETTE in Rel 1669—70, p. 40, as forming 
part of his mission at Chegoimegon. Their name I have not 
met elsewhere. 

KickAPoos,—(written also, Kikabou, Kikapou, giad 
This tribe; which still survives, and has been so long promi- 
nent in the wars and negotiations of the North-West, is 
scarcely mentioned in the earlier French accounts: In the 
Relation de la Nouvelle France, for 1639-40, is the first list 
of Western tribes, made up from the statements of NIcoLET, 
an early voyageur, and in that of 1641-42, ar account of 
Wisconsin and Upper Michigan, given by Father Isaac Joavzs 
and Cuartes Ravwsavr, who had just visited Saut St. Ma- 
ry's, but in neither does the name Kikapoo appear. MENARD, 
who next explored that section, and perished in the wilder- 
ness on his way from Lake Superior to Green Bay, makes no 
mention of ‘them in his letters, nor does Father Airovzz al- 
lude to them* before the Relation for 1669-70, when, in his 
narrative of his visit to Green Bay, he mentions them as 
lying on the Wisconsin river, four leagues from the town of 
the "Maskoutench. "They formed a village with the Kitchi- 
gamich, and both spoke the Maskoutench language. About 
thé same time Pzmmor, in his' manuscript, entitled Moeurs 
Coutumes et Religion des Sauuages dans PAmerique Sep- 
tentrionale, mentions them with the Foxes and Maskoutens, 


r 


* See Relation 1666-67. 
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as, absent from the council of tribes held at Saut St, Mary's, 
on the 5th of May, 1669. In the unpublished Relation for. 
1672-13, it is stated that the Kikabous were at the Maskou- 
tench town, in the proportion of 30 Kikabou families to 50. 
Maskoutench. MazquzrTE, in his Journal, and the unpub- 
lished Relations from 1673 to 1679, mention. them as in this 
locality, always near or. united to ‘the Mascoutins. . The 
Recollect missionaries who attended, Laf Sare, next give their 
accounts, Hennepin, in his Relation de la Lousiane, and 
Mrwnnz, in his Journal published by Le Crxmce, in his 
Etablissement de la Foi, also mention them as near the 
Mascoutins, and one of their number, the aged Father Ga- 
BRIEL DE LA RinovnDE, was actually cut off by a prowling 
band of Kickapous, while all accounts attest the. hostility of 
the Mascoutins to La SALLE. P og 

At a later period, De 1a: Porueri, in his Histoire de 
PAmerique Septentrionale, vol, ii, p. 48, alludes to them as 
ALLOUEZ had done in connection with the. Miamis and 
Maskoutench. CHARLEVOIX, in his Histoire de la Nouvelle 
France, vol. v, 277, (which is, in fact, his Journal) speaks of 
the Kieapous and Mascoutins as lying together, between the 
Fox and Illinois rivers, and mentions them as being reduced 
in number, (tres peu nombreuses). 

As we have elsewhere stated, the name Mascoutin soon 
after disappeared, while that of Kickapoo maintains its 
prominence; and we find them arrayed with the Sacs and 
Foxes, in every war against the whites, whether French, 
English or American. This leaves little room to doubt the 
probability of a supposition, first advanced, we believe, by 
Mr. ScenooLcnarr, that the Kickapoos and Mascoutins were 
bands of one tribe, known first to the French by the latter 
name, but subsequently to the English and to us by that of 
Kickapoos, under which alone they figure in our annals. 

Kisxaxons—First mentioned in the Relation of 1666-67, 
. by the name of Kiskakoumac; in 1669—70, Kiskakonk, sub- 
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sequently Kiskakons, They are sometimes called Queues. . 
coupees, and even Culs: coupes. "They 3 are almost. invariably ` 
mentioned i in connection with the Ottawas and, Outaoua-Sifia D 
gos. "Their stay at , Chegoimegon ` Was not, of ‘long duration, à 
They fled from Manitouline, to escape the ` Iroquois about. 
1653, but were compelled by. the Sioux to leave Wiscongig 
about 1667. The Otiawas i in Michigan, now represent them. | 
Were not the existence of the Kiskakons, as a tribe, ‘demon- . 
strated, we might suspect Kiskakons, a misprint ‘for Kicke- 
pous, and Queues-coupees for Quicapous. one Mm l 

KrrCHIGAMICE, or Ketchigamins, : are mentioned i in | Relatio a 
of 1669-70, as lying four leagues from the Mascoutins, and | 
speaking the same language, ‘and by MarguETTE Í in that year, . 
as Tying S.S. W. of Chegoimegon, | In. the manuscript ] Rele- , 
tion of 1672-78, they are mentioned as west of the Foxes 

Maxova are mentioned in the manuscript Relation of 1822 
—15, p. 72, as a tribe near the Foxes. : 

MAxovsove are mentioned i in the Relation of 1612-73, as '&, 
tribe near the Foxes; but | may be the’ same, as the Mantoue- 
euec of the map attached to the Relation of 1670-71, or the 
Nantoue mentioned in the body of that Relation, as , being . 
near the Foxes, The Mantoue are mentioned as “early aso 
1639, (Rel. 1639—40,) as a tribe near ‘Lake Superior; and as ` 
this information evidently came from the explorer Nicos, 
they were ‘ probably then a powerful tribe, ` e 

Manas are mentioned in the Relation’ of 1672-78, as be. 
ing near the Mascoutins. ` 

Mascourins.—Machkouteng, (Rel. 1669-70); Máchkoutens, , 
(Rel. 1670-71); ! Maskoutens ; ; Mascoutins, (CrAnLEyorx) were 
called by the Hurons Assistagucionotia, and Assistaectatonons, 
which means the Fire-Nation, (Sacanp, CHAMPLAJN.), The 
etymology of Mashkoutenec is disputed. Arrovzz and Man. | 
QuETTE translate it as the Hurons did, Fire-N ation ; deiiving ' 
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* Reference is also made to the VUE in „Mr. Smna's Hoploration and 
` Dissvsrg ef the Mississippi Valley, p. 1,6 LOD . 
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it from Skoote, or Ashkoote, with the article Xf’ and the tér- 
mination enk,  DAsLoN, CHARLEVOIX, and Scuooncrart, with 
other recent writers, treat this as a mistake, and derive it from, 
Muskortenee, a prairie, (O'CA1rAenaw, in N. Y. Colonial Doc- . 
uments, x) 

"The tradition of the Chippeways, as recorded by Scmoor- 
CRAFT, is, that in early times the Mushkodains were the | 
original people at and.around Mackinac. (History, &c., of 
the Indian Tribes, i. 307). The earliest French accounts, 
represent this Fire-Nation as the dominant tribe, ‘waging war 
on the Andatahouats or Ottawas, who dwelt in Manitouline, 
and who in this war were aided by the tribes of the Huron- 
Iroquois stock—known as the Attiwahdaronk or Neuters. 
(CHAMPLAIN, SacAn», Bressani, and Bresevr i in Rel 1640- 
41, p. 48). 

Their position, at the period of the French settlement of. 
Canada, cannot be precisely stated, CuawPLAIN, in his map 
of 1632, which Sanson follows in 1657, seems to place Green , 
Bay above Lake Superior, and omitting Lake Michigan, 
places the Assistagueronons south of Lake Huron. Sacarp,, 
however, i in his History, (p. 201), puts them beyond the Win- l 
nebagoes, whose position was undoubtedly on Green Bay; . 
arid this is the position in which they were found forty years 
afterward,* For the Jesuits, on visiting Wisconsin, found . 
them on Wolf river, a stream emptying into Lake Winneba- - 
go. MARQUETTE makes their town nine miles from the 
Wisconsin, at the „Portage. . (Discovery of the Mississippi, 
15). HENNEPIN, some years after, places them also near Fox, 
river, (ii, 142), and Memare, in stating that they “dwelt near 
the ‘Melleoki or Milwaukee river, was evidently in error. . Fr 

“Phe Kickapoos were found occupying the same town, and 
CHARLEVOIX well observes: “ The. Kickapoos are neighbors , 
of the Mascoutens, and it seems that these two tribes have 


* 'Dv'Cuzux's map, dated 1660, omits them, but places a P. H aristoina dba 
Michigan. J. G 
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al 
always been Quid in interest." (Caanunvors, Histojre de 
la Nouvelle France, ii, 252) 

Towards the beginning of the eighteenth century, they seem 
to have moved eastward. In 1712,8 party settled on the 
Ohio and Wabash, (Lettres  Edifíantes, xi); another band 
near St. Joseph's river, were attacked by the Ottawas under 
Sacuma, and’ 150 men and women cut to, pieces, A third 
band, with the Foxes and Kickapoos, were beleaguering the 
French post, Detroit. 

Six years later, 1718, a document puts the Kickapoos $ ‘and 
Mascoutins on Rock river, near Chicago, the two tribes us 
baving over 200, (N. Y. Colonial Documents, ix, 889). 

1736 they were said to number 60 on Fox River; E in 
1764, Bovauer put down the Maskoutens on Lake Michigan, 
.at 500, (Doct, Hist. i); but a list, in 1763, mentions them. on 
the ‘Wabash, See the History, &c., by. ScnooLcnArr, i iv, 244; 

JerFERSON'S Notes, 173, N. Y. Colonial Documents, vii, 582 
^x, 780} Western Annals, 205; DiLLoN's Indiana, 144). ` 
_ The part in Wisconsin are ientioned by IMLAY, correct or 
' not, in his travels in 17 92, and’ the part on the “Wabash, still 

Jater. These last were then, as in MazquETTE's' time, in ‘the 

same village 4 as Kickapoos and Miamis.* l 
GALLATIN thought that they never were a distinct tribe, but 
they are clearly traced ; and seem to have left Wisconsin al- 
most entirely, about 1720, as BovQvET and Iurar are not sup- 
“ported in their statements. Their totems are said to be the 
' Wolf and Stag, The Foxes now call themselves Musquakies, 
which is interpreted, red land ; may this not be M’ashkoote- 
aki, Fireland 2—in other words, do not the Foxes comprise 
the remnant, and bear the name, of the Mascoutins?' The 
Kickapoos certainly comprise a second branch.t 


* In 1763, the Aen. contained 180 Kickapoos, 100 Piankeshaws, 200 e 
„and only 90 Maskontins. JA S 


t See note, p. 13, Discovery of the Mississippi, for a further notice of me 
Mascontins, L OD 
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MzNouoxzzs,— Oumalouminek, (Rel 1669-70); Marow- 
mine, (Rel. 1639-40) ; ; Malhominies, : 

The name is the Algonquin term for the grain Zizania 
Aquatica—in English, Wild Rice. The French called .both 
the grain and tribe Fol Avoine—Wild Oats. 

Their language i is a very corrupt form of the Algonquin. 
According to SCHOOLCRAFT, (History, &c., i. 304), they were 
long at war with the Chippéways; but from the time of 
French accounts, they were almost uniformly peaceful In 
1718, they numbered only from 80 to 100 men—N. Y. Colo- 
nial Documents, i ix, 889. 

Mramres,—Oumiamiwek, (Marquerrs) ; ; Oumanis, (La 
Howran, and Rel 1669-70). They comprised, according to 
De La Poruenie, ii, 245, the following tribes—Ouiatenons or 
Weas, Pepikokias, Pouankikias or Piankeshaws, Mangake- 
kias, Kilataks and Tchiduakouongues. CHARLEVOIX says, 
(vi. 143), that they came from the Pacific; and in an- 
other place, (v. 277), that they were originally near Chicago, 
where indeed Pzrror found their king Tetincnova, in 1671, 
(manuscript memoir), The Jesuits found some tribes living 
with the Mascoutins on Fox River, in 1669. A part seems to 
have lain at the south of Lake Michigan, and in La Sarrz's - 
time, 1680, were on the St Joseph's river. By 1721, they 
seem to have removed entirely from Wisconsin, dwelling on 
St. Joseph's river, the Maumee and Wabash—(CnanLzvorx 
v. 277). They were known to the English colonists as the 
Twightwees, Lirriz T'unrLE's account (Bancrort, iii) is 
at variance with the French historians. 

MixissiovA—Are mentioned in the manuscript Relation, 
1672-73, as a tribe near the Foxes. 

Nanrove—Are mentioned in the Relaton of 1670-71, as a 
tribe near the Foxes. See Makoueoue. 

Noquets.—According to Nicorgr, (Rel. 1639-40), the No- 
quets were, at the time of his visit, in 1639,-on the shores of 
Lake Superior. The map in Ducazvx's History of Canada, 
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(Énzoxros Historia Canadensis,) which is dated 1660, plàces 
them, under the Latin name of Noukeeu, in the uppet pe- 
‘ninsula of Michigan. They subsequently came down ‘into 
Wisconsin, but continued to hünt in Michigan, (Relation, 
1669-60, ch. x.) A bay, and islands, at the mouth of Green 
‘Bay, bear their name, and show the place of their residence. 
(Cuartevorx, v. 277; N. Y. Colonial Documents, ix. 182.) 
They are represented as being at all times closely united to 
the Outchiboues or Ojibways, and apparently ere event- 
ually confounded with them. 
OTIARASATENON, are mentioned in the Relation of 1676-77, 
*p. 38, as a tribe on Green Bay y but in the manuscript Rela- 
tion of 1673-79, they are called O8iata8atenon. The name is 
sufficiently near Siatenon to induce thé supposition that it 
"was a band of Miamis of the Wea clan. The prefix O is 
'given or omitted by French writers, at random; and the resi- 
due, Siat(aSa)tenon, approaches Ouaouiatenonoukak, (Rel. 
1672~73,) Wawiaghtenon and Wiatenon. l 
Orrawas.—They were early known to the French by the 
name of Andatahouats, and by the nickname Cheveux releves. 
They dwelt on the Manitouline islands; and visiting the 
Huron country, were evangelized by the missionaries there. 
There is no trace in the early French writers of any opinion 
then entertained, that they had ever been in the valley of the 
Ottawa river. After the fall of the Hurons, when trade was 
*re-opened with the West, all tribes there were called Ottawas, 
‘and the river, as leading to the Ottawa country, got the name. 
‘The tribe properly called Ottawas, together with the Outaoua- 
Sinagos and Kiskakons, were at Chegoimegon, with the Hu- 
rons, and removed with them to Mackinaw, near which they 
have remained. Their present location is at Grand and Little 
Traverse Bay., 
Ovraova-Sinacos.—Outaoua Sinagouc, (Rel. 1666~67,) 
Sinagoux, Cynagos, were with the Kiskakons and Ottawas at 
Chegoimegon, and seem to have been branches of one tribe, as 
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they are never mentioned apart. (Rel. 1666-67, p. 80. See 
Ottawas. : 

. OUAGOUSSAC are mentioned | in the manuseript Relation of 
1672-73, as a tribe near the Foxes. It may be, however, à 
form. of Ousaki, with a prefix. ; | 

OuxipAs.—This tribe has emigrated to Wisconsin in. the 
present century. As coming from the East, they are called 
by the Algic tribes Zdnakis, the name applied to the most 
eastern of their own clans. 

PorTAwoTTAMIES.—T'his tribe, whose traditions, as first re- 
corded by Father Dz SmET,* gave LoxarELLow the matter of 
his :Hiawatha, are mentioned in French writers from 1639, 
by their present name, Poutouatamis, or Pouteouatamis,— 
sometimes called, for brevity sake, Poux. This contraction 
led La Howran, or his wretched editor, to confound them 
with the Puants, or the Winnebagos. In 1641, they were at 
Sault St. Mary’s fleeing before the face of the Sioux. (N, Y. 
Colonial Documents, ix. 153, 161, 887.) 

In 1668, they were all on the Pottawottami islands, in 
Green Bay, (CmanrEvorx, i, 172; N. Y. Colonial Documents: 
ix, 161) In1721,a part were there; and there were two other 
bands, one on the St. Joseph's river, the other near Detroit. 
Those on the St. Joseph's, remained till 1830. 

Sacs.—Ousakis, Sakys, Saes. Their original country, ac- 
cording to the Jesuit Relations, 1676—77, p. 49, and 1673-79, 
was apparently the district in the east, between Lake Huron 
and Lake Erie  O'Carraenaw (N. Y. Colonial Documents," 
ix, pp.'161, 293, 378,) places them on the other side of De- 
troit river, and explains Saginaw to mean Sac country. La 
Hontan, no very good authority indeed, also gives Michigan. 
The Sacs were always closely united with the Foxes, and 
had probably a common origin, as they have a common his- 
tory. ScHooLcRArT represents the Foxes as originally from 


t 


* Oregon Missions, p. 343. 
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Toronto, but I find nothing in early French Writers to sup- 
i port the assertion, The Sacs certainly were never much to 
the eastward of Lake St. Clair. 

WINNEBAGOES. —Ouinibegouc; Ouinipegouec, (Rel. 1659 
~60;) Ouenibegoutz, (Rel. 1669-70.) They are a Dakota 

, tribe, and this name is, that given by the Algonquins, and 
means “ Fetid. " "The French translated it by the word. « Pu- 
Ants," giving it as a name io the tribe and to Green Bay, 

(SAcAnD. ) The early missionaries, (Rel. 1639-40, Rel. 1647-48, 
p. 64; Rel. 1653-54, p. 43; Rel. 1655-56, Rel. 1659-60; Bres- 
„SANI p. 64, and ManqUETTE,) all state that they were so called 

. by the Algonquins.as coming from the- Ocean. or Salt-water, 
which the Indians style “ Fetid water, NicorzT called them 
more properly “ Gens de mer," and “Gens des Eaux de mer.?* 

The Hurons called the tribe Aweatsiwaenr-rhonons, (Rel. 
1636); and the Sioux, Otonkah (ScroorcnArT); but they call 
themselves Otchagras, (Ciagrgvorx), Hochungara or Ochun- 
garand—that is, the Trout nation, (ScHooLcRAFT, iii. 277; 
iv. 227); or Horoji, (Fish-eaters). 

The Algonquin tradition makes them, as we have seen, 
emigrants from the Pacific shore, and their approach to the 
Lakes seems to have been resolutely opposed, especially by 
the Illinois, the dominant Algonquin Confederacy in the West. 
According to Father CLAUDE Arrouzz, (Rel. 1669-70), the war 
lasted till about 1638, or thereabouts, when the Winnebagoes 
were all killed or taken, except one man, who though badly 
wounded, escaped. CHARLEVOIX, (v. 431), says, that they 
were driven from the shores of Green Bay to Fox river, and 
a party of 600 setting out on the lake to attack the Illinois, 
perished in a storm. The victors took compassion, according 
to the account of ALLovez, and creating the survivor chief of 
the nation, gave up to him all the captive Winnebagoes. If 
this strange évent took place at all, we must ascribe it to an 


E Lake St, Clair is on some old maps, called Lacus Aquarum Marinarum, 
apparently confounding it with Green Bay. J. G.S. 
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earlier date than 1639, for NicorrT visited the Winnebagoes 
Ín that year, and found them prosperous, and we éan hardly 
suppose a tribe almost annihilated, and then restored to its 
former numbers in 30 years. | 

'They were the original occupants of Wisconsin, and were 
often troublesome and hostile. They were allies of Ponriac 
in 1763, were defeated by Wayne in 1794, adhered to Eng- 
land in 1812. (O'Carracasw, Colonial Documents iii, 289). 
In 1710, they numbered 80 to 100 men; and in 1848, they 
numbered 2531 souls.* l 


* For additional notices of the Winnebagoes, see Suxas’s po y^ the 
Mississippi, p. xxi, and note 10, 11. 
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The following documents were obtained from the French archives, by Hon. 
Lxwis Cass, when minister to that country. They were loaned te Col. Warr- 
qLEssy, for his perusal and translation, and he has kindly translated them, in 
part, for our Society. The first number of the series has been furnished in man- 
uscript, the second to the fifth inclusive, originally appeared in the Green Bay 
Advocate, in the Spring of 1855, the sixth in the Ontonagon Miner, and the oth- 
ers in the Detroit Advertiser, in Dec. 1856, and Jan, 1857, The second paper 
of the series appeared in the first volume of our Society’s Collections ; but since 
obtaining the others of the series, it is thought best te republish itin its proper 
connéctica, L. Q. D. 
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TRANSLATED BY COL. CHARLES WHITTLESEY. 
^ 3 fll E sa 


+ 


No. i. 


Abstriet of the Life dnd Customs of the Sng " 
Canada—17#3. i 


( Authors 3 name not given. ) 


‘When a woman is about to be delivered, she retires into ' 
the woods, makes a bark lodge, and a new fire to warm her- 
self; she delivers herself without assistance or cries of pain: 
Immediately she goes to wash the infant ina stream, howev- 
er cold it may be, unless it be actual winter ; after which she 
continues her ordinary labors.” If she is traveling, she em- 
barks at once in her canoe. "For thirty days she. keeps, a.sep- 
aratè fire, if the child is a male ; and for forty days, if it is a 
gir. During this time, she eats alone of victuals ‘that are 
brought to her—no man eats with her during this timé, or 
goes to her fire; saying if they. should do 80, ‘they would 
have a flux. They cannot ‘imagine why the French do not ` 
observe the same customs. They da not xee their women 
when they are sick, neither do they live with, them when they 
are pregnant, which is the reason they give for having many 
wives, They have a superstition requiring women to have 
a separate fire during their. monthly turns, which mo one ap- 
proaches, ‘Their girls are free to follow ‘their inélinations 
towards young men, without losing their reputation, or im- 
pairing their chance of marriage. But, if a woman’s husband 


a 
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discovers or knows of an adulterous act on the part of his 
wife, he cuts off her hair and the end of her nose—a terrible 
punishment among them. He also puts her away, and she 
keeps the children. 

They make love at night in their lodges, without light, car- 
yying merely a match-light to recognize each other. Wher 
the young woman Srtingnishes this, the ene can sleep with 
her. 

The women and giri occupy themselves in summer, im 
yaising Indian corn, which they cultivate very well. They 
make also aragans [possibly wigwams—not legible,] mats of 
yeeds, and work with the quills of the porcupine. In winter 
they go through the forest, and bring in the game killed by 
the hunters, (who fetch only the tongue); they skin the ani- 
mals, dress the skins, cut and bring wood for the fire, &ook, 
and in general do all that is done. Some of them make end 


mend moccasins; and when the men return from the hunt, , 


dry them at the fire. 
The men do nothing but hunt and make canoes; the _ 


women being, in short, the slaves of the men, waiting upon" 


them and doing all the work. When upon a journey, as’ 


LES 


soon as they arrive at their journey's end, the men commenee ` 
smoking, until (he women have raised the lodge, and made a ' 
fire. A slave does the same servile work when they Bere: 


one, as the women do when they have none. 

At a marriage, they give a feast, where the prineipal chiefs | 
and relatives attend to witness the nuptials. They have a , 
stake or post set up, which ‘the singers and others strike with ` 
a war-club, speaking of their. wars with other nations, and ` 
the number they have killed. 

Those who have not been to war, relate how they have 
killed moose, elks, &c. They go through the same ceremony `: 
when they chant ‘the war song or chief calumet, then dispose’ 
of their eatables and retire. 


z 


Married people remain apart frequently a long time, either ` i 


f 
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because the girl is too young, or the husband has not paid for 
her,. A mother sells her daughter, for which cause ‘they pre- | 
fer to bear girls rather than, boys, The? husband can say fo 
his wife, “You are mine; I paid your molor for you.” "The. 
mother-in-law i is mistress of his game, until he has paid her 
for his wife. At the festival, he makes presents to his bride, 
which are recognized afterwards en donnant le printemps . ' 
leur chasse, 

They have no religion.” They r ico cui however, a supe- 
rior being,. who knows all things and governs all the world. 
He is called the Good and the Great Spirit. There is also à 
wicked God, whom they call a Bad Spirit. They sacrifice to 
the Good Spirit to. obtain his favor, and to the?bad one in or-, 
der to turn away his evil designs from their ends: such as 
sickness,- They regard bears, beavers, and. wolves, as anima- 
ted with rational souls. When they kill a wolf, they in- 
voke „the Great Spirit, and sacrifice. tohim. They offer to 
the Spirit of bears all the bones of the head, attaching them 
to a stake, after having eaten the flesh. This, they say, is 
done to please the God of the bears, without which they 
could not kill him. Beavers they believe to have reason like 
men, and regard it as a great misfortune that the Great Spirit 
did not give them the power of speech. 

In their sacrifices, they fasten a dog, which they kill ex-, 
presely for ‘the occasion, to a large post, or if it is at night, to a 
wild beast. They also fasten to it, skins of moose and elk, . 
and also blankets, “ sarrietieres,” and other things that are. 
made by women. They hold nothing too dear when they ate 
about to sacrifice, although it is a gift, that cannot be touched 
afterwards, being to them a total loss, Their sacrifices are 
made for all manner of causes,—in war, for success against 
their enemies; to avert sickness; for a prosperous voyage; $5 
amd for góod luck in killing wild beasts. 

They have jugglers, who go into furious trances in order 

te obtain news, if they are uneasy about a party of warriors 
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or voyageurs; also to satisfy themselves if their friends wil 
escape sickness. In this state of fury, after having obtairied 
the information they seek, they smoke and sing to the Great 
Spirit, who descends into their tabernacle and conimunicates 
with them. Sometimes they speak the truth, which adds 
greatly to their reputation. - More often they are deceived ; 
but in this case the people say it is the fault of the medicine 
man, who did not pray well to the Spirit, or that he is a young 
man who lacks experience, as the Spirit cannot lie. 

They believe in thé immortality of the soul, which takes a 
new body in the next world, in which they go to the hunt in 
a very fine country, where they live luxuriantly. Some one 
pronounces a harangue over the body after death. Their 
souls, they believe, go in a canoe, and if the time is felici- 
tously chosen, they pass over the great seas, over which the 
man of death crosses, and arrives happily at the abode of the 
dead, where nothing will be wanting: If the tree rises and 
sinks to the bottom as they pass, or the canoe touches, an old 
woman will be awakened, who seizes the dead body and eats 
it; in which case the sóul cannot return to it, but remains 
dead forever. In this season, they recommend to the de- 
ceased great vigilance in guiding his canoe, so as to ‘pass 
when the tree sinks. When a chief dies, his entrails are 
taken out, laid upon a “ bucher," and being burnt, the aslies 
are interred. Another chief opens the body and prepares the 
*bucher, who is entitled for this to despoil tlie dead. It i is 
a point of honor tò ask permissjon of the body before open- 
ing it. After this, he fires the pile, and while it is burning, 
they speak and gesticulate to each other.' Süch as are not 
burned, are buried with their war club, bows, arrows, blank- 
ets, a paddle, “une mikeuene,” and some eatables. At the 
bottom of the gravé, they make a bed of spruce branches, 
placing over the body bark and branches of the same tree, to 
prevent the earth from coming toit; women and éhildren: are 
buried in like manner. In general, the dead are exposed ah 
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entire day, daubed with vermillion and otherwise ornament- 
ed, the gun, bow, and arrows at their side; or if a woman, 

her clothes, sack, and such articles as they make or possess. 

During this exposure, those who desire to do it, bring presents 
to the dead, such as they think acceptable, and lay them near 
the body ; the relatives eventually do the same to those who 
give them. It gives them great pleasure to have presents 
made to their dead. A woman is interred in full dress, and 
in the grave with her is a kettle, her sack, a paddle, and some 
provisions, to make the voyage to the land of the dead. Men 
are buried by men, and women by women. A father mourns 
the loss of a son more than of a wife. A principal part of 
mourning consists in not smoothing or greasiug his hair; he 
blackens his face, until one of his relatives, at the end of two 
or three months, combs and arranges his hair, and puts grease 
apọn it; as he completes his mourning for a wife or son, a 
present is made to the one who thus removes his grief. When 
the women return to their village, they go the same day to 
weep at the graves of their relatives, calling them ' by name, 
and sending forth the most dolorous cries, The men never 
weep ; they only sing songs in a lugubrious tone. 

Near Mackinaw there is a rock, which, from a distance, has 
the outline of a sitting 1abbit, by them called “ Michapaux,” 
which they affirm to have been a GreatSpirit or Manitou that 
once presided over their ancestors, not allowing them to want 
for anything. Then they succeeded in every undertaking. 
But by some misfortune, the Spirit has withdrawn into Mich- 
apaux. When they pass there, they always leave something 
to render him more favorable. 

They perform a thousand tricks of magic, pretending they 
can bring back dead animals to life, cause an otter to run across 
the lodge, or a bear to walk in there. They do this by means 
of young girls, and noises that are apparently under ground. 
With an arrow, they pretend to stab the naked body of a man, 
To show the blood flowing, they lay upon the supposed 
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wound, very adroitly, the juice of a, red root. The arrow has 


its, ‘stem so made, that when it strikes the body, instead of | 
entering it, it slides within itself The pretended wound is , 
rubbed with a salve composed of roots, and by this means, 
the injured man is cured upon the spot. This is done to 
prove the virtue of their medicines. "They cure gun-shot 
wpunds in the same way, before the whole tribe. But, in 
truth, the ball is made of earth, rubbed over with lead, which 
they break in pieces in the barrel of the piece as it is driven 
down, 

,. When ‘they go to. wat, they depart in the night; or if they, 
become weary of the expedition by the way, or fail, they kill 
the first object they meet, even a woman, and return as 
though, marvellous things had been done. If they are defeated, 
or,do not meet the enemy, they enter their village at night. 
On the contrary, if they succeed, they come in broad day, 
with exclamations of joy, showing how many of the foe are ‘ 
slain. A stake firmly fixed in the ground is left on the spot 
where they fought, showing by proper signs to all nations, 
who know the symbol of their chief, when the blow was 
struck, the number killed and made prisoners, and the day of 
departure from the battle-ground. They know by certain 
leaves, or by pieces of bark, also by a kind of wood which 

is left as they pass along rivers or on a trail, how many passed 
nu way, and where they were going. 

.Young men go to war whenever they choose, without or- 
ders, o or consideration as to results. It is enough that they 
have the inclination, and they cannot be prevented except by 
presents, such as arrows, hatchets, blankets and ammunition, 
things which are procured by their trade in skins. As to 
other goods, they have none, and do very well without them. 

(When they travel, all their property is easily stowed away 
in, a small canoe. 

In, war, the chiefs are listened to and obeyed ; they give 
orders and no one disputes them. But in the village, they 
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are regarded as quite different persons; they are not so much 
chiefs as liberals. At home, popularity is the source of pow- 
er;.valor is very much esteemed; but without liberality a chief 
cannot haye a considerable party. They receive their friends 
and strangers with great hospitality ; cause them to eat the 
best they have; but they are very cruel towards their slaves, 
and recently captured prisoners. "They break their bones with 
heavy blows, cut their flesh and their private parts with flint, . . 
pull out their finger nails, tear their ears, smoke their fingers 
in a pipe, and burn them with red hot irons. To others they ,, 
give their lives, and even adopt them into their families as re- 
latives. ` l e 

There is no police or justice among them. Murder is com- 
mon. The punishment of murder is left with tbe relations . | 
of the dead, who, at their own convenience, revenge them- 
selves by another murder As they think only of revenge,, 
they kill the chief, the father or mother, when they are offend- . 
ed, as soon as the person himself They take great care of 
old men and orphans, who are not allowed to want anything. 
Parents refuse nothing to-their children. They consult them, 
about voyages; if the children do not wish to go, they remain, 
and in all their purchases something is bought to please, 

Of all people they know, the French are most feared and 
loved; they are willing their daughters should bear them chil- 
dren, because they become great men and women, and are 
beneficent. All sorts of wild meat is eaten, either roasted or 
broiled. They are fond of fish, and have them in abund- 
ance, both boiled and roasted. The forests have moose, stags, 
elks, rein-deer, red deer, bears, wolves, foxes, tigers, wild 
cats, martens, otter, wolverines, (* carcagou”’,) “ pecans,” . 
skunk and porcupines. In their rivers are white fish, the 
best of all, sturgeon trout, weighing 50 pounds, and the best: 
fish after the white fish, muscalonge, (* moskinonge;") 
“poison dore," carp, mullet, perch, “hochigans,” salmon, 
et anguillier. 
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Noo 2, 


Memoir concerning the peace made by Monsieur De Lignexy 
with the Chiefs of the Foxes (Renards), Sauks (Sakis), 
and Winnebagoes ( Puans a la Baie), June 7, 1726. 


To make the peace which has been effected by M. Dz 
Lienery with the Foxes of the Bay, and the Puants (Win- 
nebagoes), of the 7th of Jure last, certain and stable, it: is 
thought proper to grant to OucHara, the principal chief of the 
Foxes, his particular request to have a French officer in the 
country, which will, he says, aid him in restraining his young 
men from bad thoughts and actions, 

We think, moreover, that it will be necessary that the com- 
mandant at La Pointe, Chegiomegon (Lake Superior), should 
for his part labor to withdraw the Sioux from an alliance 
with the Foxes, to detach them by presents, and allow them 
to hope for a missionary and other Frenchmen as they have 
desired. 

'The same thing should be written to the officer conmand- 
ing at the post of Detroit, and at the river St. Josephs, in or- 
der that the nations adjacent to those parts, may be detached 
from the Foxes, and that those officers, in case of war, have 
a care that the way shall be stopped, and the Foxes prevented 
from seeking an asylum with the Iroquois, or in any other 
nations, where they may secrete themselves. 

Monsieur Dx Serre, who now commands in the Iliinois 
country in place of M. De BorssnrawTE, has written to M, 
Dx Lienzry, that the Foxes are afraid of treachery, and that 
the surest mode of securing our object, is to destroy and: ex- 
terminate them. That he has made the same proposition to 
the Council General of New Orleans, and has given to the 
gentleman, who are Directors of the SOIREOR of the Indies, 
the same opinion. 

‘We agree that this would be the best expedient, but must 
maintain that nothing can be more dangerous or more preju- 
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dicial to both colonies than such an enterprise, in case it 
should fail. It would be necessary to effect a surprise, and to 
keep them shut up in a fort, as in the last war; for if the 
Foxes escape to the Sioux, or to the Agouais, [Iowas ?] they 
would return to destroy us in all the Upper Country, and the 
French of both coloniés would be unable to pass from post 
to post, except at the risk of robbery and murder. If, how- 
ever, after our efforts to cause the peace to be durable and 
` real, the Foxes fail again in their promises, and take up the 
hatchet anew, it will be necessary to reduce them by armed 
forces of both colonies acting in concert. 

In the meantime, it is proper that M. De Srerre should 
cause to be restored to the Foxes by the Illinois, the prisoners 
that they may have with them, as M. De Lienery has made 
the Foxes promise to send to the Illinois their prisoners; and 
that you do not follow the example of other Commandants 
before you, who have thought to intimidate the Foxes, and 
cause them to lay down their arms by burning Fox prisoners 
that fell into their hands, which has only served to irritate 
that people, and aroused the strongest hatred against us. 

If, with these arrangements on the part of the Illinois, the 
Foxes can be persuaded to remain in peace from this time a 
year, we shall be able to have an interview with M. Dx 
SETTE, at “ Chicago,” or at the Rock (on the Illinois), from 
whence to make an appointment for the chiefs of the Illinois 
nation and of the Bay, (Green Bay,) where they can agree 
upon the numbers of French and of Indians, on the part of 
the Illinois and on the part of Canada, who shall meet at a 
fort to be built at an agreed place designed for the meeting. 

After this, the treaty of peace with the Foxes and their 
allies, can be renewed, and the following summer we can 
cause Ovcmara, and the war-chiefs of the Foxes, with a 
train of their allies, the Puants, Sauks, Kickapoos, Maskou- 
tens and Sioux, to descend the lake to Montreal, where we 
can enquire of them their disposition and intentions, and 
also learn the desires of the-King from France. 
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It would be apropos that Oucuara should publicly demand 
a chief from the French in presence of his chiefs, and of 
those of the Sauteurs (Chippeways), Pottawottamies, Outa- 
was (Ottaways), and other nations, whom it may also be 
proper to bring down, and a chief. or two on the part of the 
Illinois, to be witnesses of the matters concluded with the 
Foxes. There will be no difficulty in granting them a French 
officer, although it may not coincide with the wishes of the 
Commandant of the Bay, who will doubtless be opposed to 
this establishment, only on account of private interests, which 
ought always to yield to the good of the service of the King 
and the Colonies.*. 


No. 3. 


-A Council held at Green Bay, (* La Baie des Puants?) by 
Monsieur Dx Lienery, with the Sauks, Puants, and^F'oxes, 
in presence of Monsieur D’Amaniton and Monsieur 
CuiGANCOURT, and of the Reverend Father CuanpAv, June 
7, 1726. 


I speak to you, my children, Sauks, Puants, and Foxes, 
this day on the part of our Father Ononrio, (the King of 
France,) and this is what he has directed me to say io you, in 
a letter which he wrote me last autumn. “I direct you to 
go next spring to the Bay, and labor continually to put an 
end to the unjust war which these nations are waging against 
the Illinois? The Grand Onontuto has given orders that he 
wishes it should absolutely terminate, and that all his chil- 
dren should live in peace. 
That those who refuse to obey his orders, he shall hereafter 


;* Col. WmurrLzsEY thinks it is not easy to determine by whom this memoir 
was penned, or to whom it was directed. He suggests that a part of it has the 
air of a circular addressed to the Commandants on Lake Michigan, and on the 
Illinois, by the head of Indian Affais; but most of its sentiments, and many 
of the phrases, agree with a letter of June 19th, 1726, by M. Dz Lienzry, fro 
Green Bay, to M. Dx SiETTE, among the Illinois. L.O.D 
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¢ 
{egard in no other light than rebellious children, and he 
wishes them to be deprived of all assistance, and even of all 
presents. 

I do not believe, my children, that there are any here who 
may not be of the same sentiments; if it is not so, it must’be 
that you have lost your senses, E rush to your own rüin. 
In short, it is the King who speaks, and he is not in the habit 
of speaking more than once to cause himself to be obeyed. 
Reflect seriously upon this, my children. He is the best of 
all parents, since he extends his hand once more to receive 
those who are ungrateful, wishing to forget the past. a 

But he wishes his children to be obedient. Is inot right? ? 
He has no other object in view but to cause them to live 
peaceably, to watch over their preservation, and to spare the 
blood of his children, which is to him as dear as his own., 

I require of you, my children, a positive answer, which 
. Shall come from the heart and not from the mouth only, most 
solemnly assuring you that I conceal nothing from you. "Tt 
is your good that I seek, and this you will know by the re- 
sults. Speak to me in sincerity, and I promise to carry your 
reply to our Father, and to speak to him in your favor. 

You ought not to doubt, after what I did for you two yor 
since, that I am thus inclined. 

What I do this day, being sick as I-am, should convihee . 
you that I shall always be in your interests so long as you do 
the will of your Father Ononruto, which I invite you strongly 
todo, This is what I have to say to you at this time. Re- 
flect upon it seriously. It is of the highest consequence to 
you. Give me your reply.; but remember that I expect it to 
be full of sincerity.* P 


-- 


* LigxxRY was the Commandant at Mackinac. The object and formal tone of 
_ the reply of the nations shows cleatly that there was no sincerity in their state- 
iments, but only fear. It will accordingly appear by subsequent papers, that 
murders went on during the year 1726 as usual, between the Foxes and the 
Chippeways on the Noith, and between them and the Illinois on the p 
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Reply of the Foxes. 


My Father, regard me as a person to be pitied. I am not 
ignorant of the steps Monsieur De Lrenery has this day 
taken. This is what is good, my Father, M. D’Amanrrron, 
M. Dr CzaerNcounr, and the Reverend Father whom Mon- 
sieur De Lienerry this day associates with himself, to have 


pity on us, our women and our children. 


Behold, my Father, what is good. Although you liave 
come at a time when a party of our young men are gorie to 
war, this will not prevent me from giving them your words 
when we shall be together, nor from causing them from see- 
ing things as you do. 

Behold what is good. When I learned that Monsieur Ds 
Sovrieny* was gone to France, and that he came to annoutice 
to us on the part of the King a general peace; but, although 
the Master of Life may have disposed it thus, here is M. Da 
Lienrery, who comes to supply his place. 

Since the Grand Ononruio, the King, extends his hand to 
us, to signify this day that he wishes truly to pity us, our 
children, and our women,thus, my Father, I give you to-day 
my word; although our young men are at war, I expect to 
gain them over. 


Reply of the Sauks. 


Behold what is good, my Father. Behold what is good. 
We understand that you have pity on us, on our wives, and 
on our children. My Father, we are of no consequence; ‘we 
are old men; we are always ready to listen to your words. 
My Father, although we may be worthy of pity, during your 
absence, you will have reason to [two words unintelligible] if 
there escapes a young man of all the company of which we 
are, because we have given their word—yes, yes, my Father. 


* Probably a mis-transcription or mis-piint for Dx Louvrany, who com- 
manded the French expedition against the Foxes in 1714. L. C. D. 
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listen to you to-day, and wish you to believe that it is not 
without difficulty we have gained over our young men. I 
respond as well for them as for ourselves. 

Reply of the Winnebagoes. 

My Father, I know this day that although we are few, you 
have pity on us. We old men do not agree with our young 
men, for if they sustained us, they would never do any of 
these bad things. Although we are a small nation, and our 
great Father, the King, does not know us, I perceive to-day 
his goodness, and that he pities us by his extending his hand 
to us. The Foxes are numerous, my Father, It is they who 
invite our young men to do as they do, for the fear they have 
of them. . : 

I have always done the will of my Father, and the 
Sauteurs (Chippeways) have always deceived and betrayed 
us. However, although our young people, in revenge, may 
have captured some of them, I have always sent them back. 
Wherefore, then, should I speak differently from the others, 


my Father? I give you my word for myself and my young 
people. 


Letter written by M. Dx Lienery, from the Bay des Puants, 
to Monsieur Dx Sierre, Commanding among the Illinois, 
June 19, 1726. 
I had the honor to write you by way of St. Joseph's River 

before my departure for the Bay about a month since, where- 
in I indicated the orders I had received from the General, to 
labor to bring about a peace between the Foxes and the other 
nations of the Bay and the Illinois. I have done this con- 
formably to the letter from Court which he sent me. 

I assembled the nations on the Baie des Puants, in presence 
of Monsieur D’Amanrtron, De Craaincovurt, and the Rev. 
Father CnAgDAv, where I told them on the part of Oxonruio, 
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that they must lay down the war club they had raised against 
the Illinois, &c., &c. 

[Here is but a repetition of the speech above given, and 
the replies of the tribes,—T.] 

Such, Monsieur Dx Srerrs, are the terms in which they re- 
plied. They have still, (since spring,) three or four war parties 
upon the Illinois, to whom they were to speak against continu- - 
ing the war. But the chiefs of the nations are well disposed, 
and well perceive, as they said, with tears, that there is no 
hope except in obedience, They demanded of me at what 
time they should have the reply of the Grand Onontuto. - I 
told them it would be in a year. 

In the meantime, we are laboring to detach the Sioux, by 
way of La Pointe, from their alliance, by causing the Com- 
mandant there to make them presents. We endeavor also to 
stop their passage to the Iroquois, either by way of the river 
St. Josephs or Detroit, should they wish to go thither—those 
Indians having offered them an asylum. 

These are the views I have had in speaking to them of 
peace, to accomplish our purpose more certainly in case they 
break their promises. 

You indicate in your letter that you have orders from the 
Directors of the Company (Co. of the Indies) to write to all 
the commandants of Canadian posts, to ascertain the means 
at their control, in case the peace with the Foxes and other 
nations of the Bay should fail, and as no person is willing to 
take the first step for fear of treachery, the only means left is 
to destroy. Such is the opinion you have given in writing to 
the Superior Council at New Orleans, and you have advised 
the Directors of the same thing. 

I agree, Monsieur, with you, that this would be the best 
expedient, but I state in writing that nothing could be more 
hurtful to the colonies than this enterprise. If we do -not 
succeed in surprising them, nothing can be expected, but they 
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will [influence the] Sioux or [a word not readable], and will 
array all the Upper nations against us. 

The French of either colony cannot pass from post to ‘post 
but at the risk of robbery and murder, and thus they will ac- 
quire all they ‘want. 

However, if they fail to keep their word, it will certainly 
be necessary to take the severest course, and reduce them by 
force of arms. 

Conjointly with the nations of the two colonies, they are 
now well convinced that nothing will fail of what OvourrA 
and the other chiefs have spoken to their young men, when 
they said, “we still hold the French by the hand, but if they 
escape us we are ruined.” 

It is well,to take measures on this side, of which I am 
about to inform the General, On your part, Monsieur, if your 
people have made any prisoners, send them back to the 
Foxes, as I have told the latter to do with theirs, if their 
young men bring any in from your country. 

If all goes well here for a year, I think it will be necessary 
to have an interview at “Chikagau,’ or at the Rock, with 
you and your Illinois, and the nations of the Bay. We will 
indicate to them the time of the meeting, where it will prob- - 
ably be necessary to make a fort, and to fix the number of thé 
French and of the Indians who are to be at the spot. These 
are my thoughts. Do me the honor to give me yours. If my 
health will allow, I shall go there with pleasure, and if it shall 
thus happen, it will give me great joy to see you. 

I hope, Monsieur, that being well informed of affairs, you 
will guard the prisoners, which is what Monsieur Dz VISSERI 
did not do, (and which is practiced among us,) having direc- 
ted me that inasmuch as he was authorized. to entrap them, | 
he would burn them. This they testified to me two years 
ago, and also their feelings of resentment. Also that a chief 
had given some of them to the French, who had burnt them 
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upon the spot. This proceeding has completely aggravated 
them, and made them anxious to kill. 

I am persuaded, Monsieur, that you will not do this, but 
will keep the prisoners, which will be the means of securing 
this peace, which the Court desires and orders us to estab- 


lish. 


No. 4. 


Extrats from a * Letter of Monsieur De Lonevyetn, at Que- 
bec, July 25, 1726, to the Minister” of the Home Govern- 
ment for the Colonies. 


“Since this time I have received your two letters, dated 
Morly, January Ist, of the present year. By the first, you 
inform Monsieur Bzeow and myself of the receipt of the 
packages we sent you in the care of M. De La GAUCHETTERE, 
and you have the goodness to inform us at the same time of 
the orders for munitions and goods that M. Breow required 
with the funds for this year, and the replacement of those 
lost in the ship Chomeau. 

In the second, you do me the honor to state, that the King, 
having given orders to M. the Marquis De Vauprewit to re- 
lieve the Sieur Amonran, (or Awonrros—mnot legible) from 
the post at Green Bay, and that the despatches having ‘been 
lost by the wreck of the Chomeau, this order was not execu- 
ted. 

* But as it is advantageous to the termination of the war 
between the Foxes and the Illinois, that the Commandant at 
the Bay should labor to advance this object, the intention of 
his Majesty is that I send the Sieur De La Norre to relieve 
the Sieur Amorrron, or in case the Sieur Dx La Noti is 
unable to make the voyage, then the Sieur La Prrarere 
Bovcnerte, I immediately communicated your letter to the 
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Sieur Dë La Norr, and although I might have sent the: 
Sieur Duruzssiz TosERT, a Lieutenant of the troops of this. 
garrison, whom the Marquis De Vaupreviz, before his death, 
had named to depart for the Bay, and relieve the Sieur. 
Amoniton, I informed the Sieur De La Nore to make pre- 
parations to ascend the Lakes; 

“Fle.replied that he- was ready to do so, but at the same- 
time represented that it was now the end of June, and the 
season: too far advanced to hppe to find the savages at the 
Bay- where the Sieur De Lignery was. That the latter had 
still much time to labor towards effecting the peace under the 
orders he had received the autumn previous from M, Dx Vav- 
previt, To make peace between the Foxes and the Illinois, 
nothing. could be done without meeting the Indians—and 
those assembled by M. De Lienery had already dispersed to 
their homes, 

* He replied that he would go up in the coming spring ; 
which reasons determined me to consent that the M. De La 
Norr might remain. Besides, the Sieur Áwoxrrow being 
relieved agreeably to the intentions of his Majesty, and the 
Sieur De Licnery being at the Bay, to advance the peace, I 
have thought you would not disapprove my having suspend- 
ed the execution of what you have done me the honor to 
direct on this subject, until a new order, when the Monsieur 
De Bravearnots shall have arrived, and it will then be for 
them to decide thereupon, in anticipation of your orders. 

“I am just informed by letters from M. De Lienmry, 
brought by: the interpreter he took with him to the Bay, that 
he assembled the chiefs of the Sauks, Puants and Foxes, on 
the 7th of June last, and told them, from the King, that they 
must not raise the war clubs against the Illinois, or they would 
have reason to repent it. He added that he was satisfied 
with thé atiswer of the chiefs, whom he was well persuaded, 
had spoken sincerely, and that he had reason to bope that 
the peace would be stable and solid. I have the honor to ` 
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send you a copy of M. De Liaansry’s speech to the chiefs, - 
with the reply they made, by which you will perceive. that .. 
affairs at the Bay are in a situation which promise tranquili- 
ty. We have reason to hope, from the wisdom and intelli-. 
gence of the Sieur Duriessiz TonznT,that he will complete. - 
the work M. Dx Lienrry has began. 

“T annex to the letter of M. De LrewEnv, one which he 
wrote to M. Dz SrgrTE, commanding with the Illinois. 

“In the beginning of this month, I received a letter from 
Sieur De Lıncror, commanding at La Pointe, wherein he, 
gives me advice from the Sauteurs (Chippeways) who are: 
come down expressly on account of arrangements he has . 
made to establish peace between the Sioux and the Sauteurs,»: 
He has caused the Sioux prisoners to be returned, which has 
put them on good terms with the Chippeways, and the Sioux 
have asked for a missionary. He has sent two Frenchmen 
to them. a 

“J directed the Sieur De LıncrLor to cause the Sioux to: 
hope that he would send French traders and goods among . 
them if they remained at peace, and were always attentive to 
the wishes of their father. 

* In regard to the missionary they ask for, there is no diffi- 
culty in sénding them óne, provided this will be the means 
of promoting a Separation of them from the interests of the 
Foxes. Sieur De Linctor has informed me at the same 
time, of an affair that has occurred between the Chippeways 
and the Foxes. 

* It is the principal subject of his letter, and of the voyage 
which the Chippeway chiefs gladly made here, to give me an | 
account of the affair themselves, and to consult me as to what 
should be done. 

“They were struck by the Foxes on the 20th of June last, 
and one man and one woman killed, with five wounded, The 
Chippeways being put on the defense, have killed one Fox, 
and have wounded three. But they do not appear content, 
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and would have got up a party against the Foxes had he not 
prevented it by presents, and the’ hopes held out that the 
Foxes would lay down the war club, adding to this that we 
were-laboring at the Bay for a general peace. 

“J have the honor to send a copy of the speech I made as 
a response to this.” D 


No. 5. " 


Letter of the Marquis Du Bravuannots, * dated at Quebeo, 
Oct. 1st, 1126. 


MoxsEIGNEUR:—I think you have already learned with 
great satisfaction, by Monsietr Lonevent, of the péace effected 
with the Foxes. It gives me infinite pleasure, Monseigneur, | 
to confirm the news. uu 

Upon the account which Monsieur De LrewERY has ren- 
dered of his doings in the month of June last, during his jour- 
ney to the Bay, I have endeavored to take all proper meas- 
ures to affirm the peace, in order to avoid'a war in which, 
however successful it might be in the end, could not fail to 
cost both Colonies very much. 

M. Dx Loneveizt, whom I had requested to come with Mon- 
sieur De Lienery, that they might examine together what was 
most proper to be done, considered that it would be bétter to 
determine the war of the Foxes with the Illinois by alliances 
with other nations; and such was the opinion of M. De Lre- 
NERY, and my own. 

We did not abandon for this purpose the intention we had 
of detaching the Sioux from the interests of thé Foxes, and 1 
have taken, together with M. Durvy, the necessary measures 
to ‘send a missionary to the Sioux. 

"Monsieur Dz Lienery has advised me, that since the word 
given him by the Chiefs of the Foxes and the Sauks of ‘thé 

Bay, not to make war any more on the Illinois, two patties of 
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young men of the Foxes haye gone to avenge themselves for 
the death of one of their relations; that the greater part of 
both parties, composed of ten (10) men, have been entirely 
defeated ; that four (4) of them have been killed on the spot, 
four (4) wounded, which the Illinojs have taken, and the two 
who have escaped are wounded. If the Illinois are careful, 
this affair will have no further bad results. They have but 
to send the prisoners they have taken to. the Fox villages with 
presents to cover their dead, according to usage, by which 
means they will disarm the Foxes, and will prevent them 
from forming new ee M. Dx Lienery has thus written 
to M. Dx Srerre. 

I have the honor to send you a memoire upon the means 
that appeared to me the most proper to establish peace, and 
accompanying it is a copy of the letter of M. De Liewxznr to 
M. Dre Srerre, commandant among the Illinois. ` 

I have the honor to be, with great respect, 

Your most humble and obedient sérvant, 
BEAUHARNOIS. 


Memoire of the French King to Monsieurs Beavuarnots and 
Durvy, on. the war with the Fox nation— April 29, 1727. 


“His Majesty has seen, by the letter of the Sieur De Lon- 
euxEiL of the 26th of July, 1726, and by that of the Sieurs 
Bravcuarnois and Durvy have noted, and by one which they 
wrote October 1st of the same year, all the arrangements 
which Sieur De Lienrry, the commandant at Mackinaw, had 
made to bring about the peace of the Foxes and their allies, 
with the Illinois, 

“The same is embraced in the Memoire sent by the Sieur 
De Braunanuors to ascertain if this peace had been approved 
by his Majesty. His Majesty is pleased to find near the con- 
clusion of the treaty he may have sent a missionary and an 
officer among the Foxes, as they have desired. | 
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* His Majesty recommends that you use every endeavor to: 


close this affair. - 

As it regards the proposition which the Sieur Dz SIETTE, 
who commands among the Illinois, for the ‘Company of the 
Indies, has made, of entirely destroying the Foxes, this would 
be a bad expedient, For there is the uncertainty of success, 
' and the consequenges of a failure might be frightful, besides 

the enterprise will cause a heavy expenditure which might be 
Detter applied. Thus the Sieur Dr BEAUHARNOIS will continue 
to pursue every. mode of accommodating this business, and 
if after that, they fail to keep their promises, we can think 
what means it will be proper to make use of, to reduce .them 
by force. But it will not be necessary to determine this till 
all other means have failed.” 


Notes on the above by the French Transcriber at Paris. 


In the duplicate of a reply to the above despatch, this war 
is not spoken of, but in a private letter of the 25th of Septem- 
ber, 1727, it is stated, that they (the Government at Quebec;) 
had, in the official answer, represented that the English were 
jealous, of the trade which the French had with the Indian 
i nations of the Upper Country, and practiced all methods to 
withdraw that, commerce, and to cause the Indians to suspect 
the French, and that they have gained a great number of the 
savages by presents of value which they send them continual- 
ly. They represent that the English had privately : sent belts 
to all the tribes among whom the French have posts or estab- 
lishments, to persuade the Indians to rid themselves of them, 
‘and to extinguish the garrisons, and that the Foxes, who had 
received these belts, had said they would not suffer the French 
to remain in their coüntiy. : 

That they had also represented that this information deter- 
mined them to make a serious war on the Foxes, and prevent 
_ their bad designs. The Sieur De BEAUHARNOIS would, there- 
' fore, i in the spring, (of 1728), take proper mieasures for the exe- 
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cution of this project, of which he had already made átrange- 
ments to give an account. But he had thought it necessary 


to demand funds to meet the expense of this war, which 


with the closest economy, would exceed 60,000 livres; arid that’ 
it would be necessary to have advances. 

They hoped that the full amount would be realized by the 
` supplemental funds, without taking anything’ from the ordi- 
nary expenditures. The new undertaking of the English, 
and the threats of Indians wlio wish to throw off the yoke, 
‘have reduced the Colony to an extremity that justifies the 
‘necessity of war with the Foxes. It is important to strike a 
"sudden blow which shall overthrow the forts of the savages, 
and the projects of out enemies. 


Memoranda from a private letter of M. De BxAvnHAnNois, 
September 25, 1727—stating l 


That M. Dupuy and himself had given the reasoris which 


~ had forced íhem to the necessity of making war ott the Foxes, 


and he thought it a duty ‘also to state what he had written on 
this subject to M. Dz SIETTE, comnianding with the’ Illinois. 
He sends, also, a copy of a letter he’ had written, and of a 
memoire which he prepared at Montreal, where ‘he assembled 


the officers to deliberate on this matter. He has sent a circu- 


lar letter to all the commandants of Forts in the Upper Coun- 
try, to advise them of the resolution that had been taken, and 
to cause them to make all the necessary preparations fof the 
expedition. 

In the coming spring, he will take the best measures in his 
power to ensure success. i 

Monsieur De Cavarenac, by a letter of September 19th, 
states that he has not accepted the furlough granted to him, 
as M. De BEAUHARNoIS had informed him of a resolution to 
make war on the Foxes in the spring. This interfered with 
all commerce in the Upper Country, and affected injutiously 
all the nations, including the French. 
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Monsieur Braenansors, in a letter to, M, Dr Sierre, Com- 
mandant among the Mingis, August . 20, 1727, informs 
_ him (De SETTE) 


- :That, not being able any longer to rely upon the words of 
the Foxes, given to M, Dr Lrexery, promising to remain at 
peace; and as, especially sinee the death of their chiefs, war 
parties are daily.being formed, he has determined to make 
war upon them the coming year. This information : is given 
,in order that he may make, preparations and give assistance 
by. disposing the Illinois and the French of the Mississippi to 
join the Canadians.. That it is of the highest consequence 
the Foxes should not.be.informed of this design, and for that 
purpose, ta cause the report to be. circulated for his people to 
repair to the Bay, about the end of July, where the , party 
from Canada will, be, and Met you, take provisions o the 
expedition. E 
. It is reasonable .to suppose, that the people in Louisiana 
will come to this war with more ardor than the. Canadians, as 
they, are much more exposed to the incutsions of the Foxes, 
who alarm and even kill them continually., He.expects to be 
informed of the measures that. will..be taken, and directs M. 
. Dz Siert to give information to the Comníandants of Forts 
within the government of Canada above. 


Abstract of M. De Bravuarnots’ Memoire relating to this 
war, prepared at Montreal ` 


The order for the expedition to Choüeguen having been 
revoked, and being determined to confine himself to this 
which has.been ordered,.and to oppose as much as possible 
to their designs by ciue the road to the Iroquois, M. Dz 
BrAvHanNors explains no farther the news. received from 
above. This had reference to the belts sent by the English 
to the different nations, for the destruction of the French, and 
also to, the different war parties ‘of the Foxes against the ii- 
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nois, in which there have been many French killed. His in- 
tention was to make it a brilliant affair, to hold all nations in 
respect, and to bring against the Foxes this year the French 
and the domiciled Indians who had been directed ‘for the ex- 
pedition to Choyteguen. It being necessary to keep this a 
secret, he has only told the Indiahs and the [not legible— 
perhaps Canadians] that he counted upon them for this year, 
and pretended that the season was too far advanced: for the 
expedition to Choueguen.  - ‘ 

' The project of a war has been approved by M. Dz Lonavei 
and the other officers assembled, so much more readily, as ‘it 
appeared by the letter from Court of the preceding year, that 
they had nothing so much at heart as the destruction of tlie 
savages whom the presents and gond treatment of the French 
had not been sufficient to keep at peace. : $ 

They were not ignorant of the intelligente which the Fokes 
have had with the Iroquois, in order to secure a retreat:through 
that country, in case they should be obliged to abandon their 
villages, They already had an assurance of a passage into the 
country of the Sioux of the Prairies, their allies, in such a man- 
ner that if they had known of our design of making war, it 
would have been easy to have withdrawn in that direction be- 
fore we could block up the way; and attack them jn their towns. 


Nore.—The above extracts are made by the tianscriber at Paris, with the 
documents before him, and not'here; What place is meant by Choueguen, I 
cannot say. This finishes that portion of the manuscripts procured by Gen. 
Cass, that relate particulaily to the Sauks and Foxes. In them there are ex- 
pressions which I am not sure I have read correctly, owing to the rapid and 
flourishing style of the copyist, and others, where the meaning is ambiguous to 
me. I have made the translation more literal than elegant, the whole object 
being to secure reliable facts for history. The other papers relate to the North- 
Western Indians in general, and to the Post at Detroit. : 0. W. 

Eagle River, Lake Superior, December 20, 1855. 


AppitionaL NorE.—Choueguen was the name by which the Tiad called 
Oswego river, and the English settlement made at its mouth, on the Southern 
shore of Lake Ontario, in December, 1724. A stone house, with loop-holes, 
was erected there in 1727, designed as a garrison for an officer and twenty men; 
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but during the erection of the building, a detachment of a Captain, tyo Lieu- 
tenants, and sixty soldiers was sent to protect ‘the building from any distürb- 

ance that the French or Indians’ might offer to it, There were also-about two 
hundred: English traders there, allarmed as militix, and ready to j join in the 
defence, On the lat of August, 1727, Maj. Becomappeared there, and demand- 

ed the evacuation of the place,in behalf of the Government of Canada, as it was 
charged to be an infraction of the treaty of Utrecht. Gov. Burner, of New 
York, declined evacuating the Choueguen or Oswego settlement and fort, until 
he could hear from his King, justifying the settlement on the groünd that the 

English had a perfect right to trade with their own Indians, and this fort was 
built with their consent; besides, the French had just been erecting a fort at, 
Niagara, which, according to their own inte: pretation, was an infraction of thë 
treaty of Utrecht. By intimidation; thé French threatened to sénd a forée"of: 
400 French and 800 Indians to attack the place; but, as we see from M. Brau- 
HARNOIS’ Memoire, the order for the expedition was revoked, and nothing fur- 

ther was done. But in August, 1756, Gen. MoxToALM, with nearly 3000 French 
and Indians, invested the fort, and aftér four days investiture, obtained its 
surrender, and destroyed the fortress. - See Doc. Hist. of N. Y., vol. i, p. 441— 
506. - ‘ L.C. De- 
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No. 6. 


Eacrng River, December 23d, 1855. 

Eprrors Onronacon MINER :—Amọng some valuable French manuscripta, 
brought from Paris by Gen. Cass, and lpaned me by him, I find one that relates 
more particularly to, this region. It is without date, but refers-to a council 
about to be held at Green Bay, which I presume is the one of 17326, of. which, 
in:other papers, a full account is given, Monsieur Dz Lixoton was Cgmmand- , 
ant at La Pointe at this time, from which I conclude that this document was 
written 1n the winter or spring of 1726, at Quebec. Not having any historical 
works to refer to, this surmise may not be corréct within five or six months: 
Mons, Dz Loxcus had charge of the Department of Indian Affairs, O, We 


Copy of the Reply of Monsieur Dz Lonevet to the News 
brought by Canina, Chief of the Sauteurs. (Problable 
date, spring of 1726.) (The Chippeways were called 
Sauteurs by the French). Bi 
«T am rejoiced, my children of the Sauteurs, at the peace 

which Monsieur Dx Linctor has procured for you with the 

Sioux, your neighbors, and.also on account of the prisoners. 

you have restored. I desire him in the letter which I now 
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give you, my son Canina, for him, that he maintain this peace: 
and support the happy re-union which now appears to exis} 
between the Sioux and you. I hope he will succeed in it, if. 
you are attentive to his words, and if you follow the lights: 
which he will show you. 

“My heart is sad on account of the blows which the Foxes. 
of Green Bay have given you, of which you have just spok- 
en, and of which the Commandant has written in his letter: 
It.appears to me that Heaven has revenged you for your' 
losses, since it has given you the flesh of a young Fox to eat. 
You have done well to listen to the words of your Command- 
ant to keep quiet, and respect the words of your father. 

“It would not have ‘been good to embroil the whole land 
in order to revenge a blow struck by people without sense or 
reason, who have no authority in their own villages. 

“I invite you by this tobacco, my children, to remain in 
tranquility in your lodges, awaiting the news of what shall 
be decided in the council at the Bay, (Green Bay,) by the 
Commandant of Mackinaw, 

“There i$ coming from France a new father, who will not fail 
io inform you as soon as he shall be able to take meassures and 
stop the bad affair which the Foxes wish to cause in future. 

~ “And to convince you, my children, of the interest I take 
in your loss, here are two (2) blankets, two shirts and two 
pairs of leggings, to cover the bodies of thóse of your ‘chil- 
dren who have been killed, and to stop the blood which has 
been spilled upon your mats. I add to this, four (4) shirts 
to staunch the Woüüds of thosé who have ‘been hurt in this 
miserable affray, with a package’ of tobacco to’ ‘comfort the 
minds of your young’men;‘and also to cause them” to think 
hereafter of good things, and wholly’ to forget bad ones, 

«This is what I exhort you-all, my children; while waitihz 
for news from ‘your new fathet, and also tO’ be always atten 
tive to thé words of the French’ Commiatidant, who now 
smokes his ‘pipe in security aniong you.” -' 
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Memoire of the King to the Sieurs VAUDREUIL and Bzcox, 
Governor- Generül and Intendant y New Bren, June 19, 


$ 


1722. DS E 


“ His Majesty has caused an account to be rendered of all 
the pretensions | of the Sieur De La More CapiLiac, relating 
to Detroit, and they. have been regulated by a decree of the 
19th of the last month, of which the Sieurs VAUDREUIL and 
Bzeon will find herewith the disposition, uin 

« They will see, that His Majesty ordered that the Sieur 
La Morse Capmnac ‘should enjoy all the rights which have 
been established í upon the lands by him conceded at Detroits 
with the exception of ten (10) livres, "which has been fixed 
upon the said „concessions . for the privilege of trade. The 
intention is, that the traffic belongs to the Commandant of the 
Post, and that in return he should be charged with all the 
expense of said Post, both in relation to the officérs and sol- 
diers who shall be in garrison there, To them there will only 
be paid by His Majesty, their equipments and [not legible, 
apparently la solde—pay | at Montreal, and the clothing. of 
said soldiers, delivered'at the magazines of said city. 

« That he may be charged . with presents, which, it may be 
necessary, to make to the Indians without His Majesty ‘being 
obliged to, connect himself with the account in any m manner 
whatever. 

“ His. Majesty .includes in the. expenses..of, officers and 
soldiers.to be charged the Commandant, that of the Almoner, 
the Surgeon and the medicines necessary to the sick; also, 
the.transportation of provisions and clothing for officers and 
men, and in the presents for Indians, a missionary, black- 
smith, and; armórer, who can also repair the arms of the 
troops. In short, His Majesty does, not wish, that. this Post 
should be any expense to him, uti 

“The Commandant will enjoy the privilege of trade no long- 
et than he shall command the Post, and he shall not claim any 
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* 
title to the land of said Post. He will not grant any conces- 
sions of lands. 

“It is for the Governor-General and the Intendant of Can 
ada to grant them in the name of His Majesty ; but His 
Majesty does not intend that by means of these concessions 
the inhabitants shall be permitted to trade beyond such things 
as, their lands produce. The concessions will not exceed four 
(4) arpens in front, by forty (40) i in depth, and will be gtanted 
in regular order as to time. ` 

* If the Commandant wishes to erect a habitation, he will 
be required to take a concession from the Governor-General 
and the Intendant, the same as other inhabitants. . 

“He will be subject, under said concession, to the saine 
conditions, not being able to claim, by reason thereof, any right 
to trade after he shall cease to be the Commandant of the Post. 
It has appeared right to His Majesty that there ' may be al- 
lowed to those who shall command the Post, a plece of 
ground to cultivate vegetables, and for stables, His Majesty 
wishes that the Sieurs Dx VAUDREUIL and Breon publish an 
ordinance by which they shall designate | for this purpose, 
wherein shall be stated that the Commandant shall enjoy both, 
without acquiring any title to the property. Such ordinance 
they will forward, that it may be confirmed by His Majesty. 


. LOUIS. 
Examined and approved, PHILIP or ORLEANS, 


Fragment from the commencement of a papery being a Re- 
monstrance (without date) to M. De dde. by M. 
De La CADILLAC. 


* Monsieur—Háaving beer in the possession of Detroit since 
the 26th of October, 1705, .(this is blindly written, and may 
read'also 1701 or 4,*) I desire you to explain to me the inten- 
tions of His Majesty conterning the letter you did me the 
honor to write the 13th of September last. 


* It was 1701 Detroit was founded —see BaAxcnorr iii, 194 ; ae e 41. 
a a D. 
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Cd h an E C df No, 8. 

Petition of the Inhabitants of. Detroif to the fa of 
l ‘New France. Octobenlg Ll, 1726. : s 


PS 


Tye 
« To MoxstEUn, THE INTENDANT OF Att New FRANCE: CENE: 


“The inhabitants and traders of the post of Detroit hum- 
bly supplicate Monsieur the liberty they dare to take of rep- 
resenting to you, with all possible submission, that they find 
themselves excluded from the little ordinary. trade with the 
Indians they had heretofore been allowed, and for which they 
had paid for the privilege by an exclusive right granted by 
Monsieur Du Tonry to Monsieurs La MARQUE, Curnry, No- 
LAN and GATINEAU, all these associated together to enjòy 
traffic witli the Indians. ` 

, * What causes us a great wrong is, that we are deprived ur 
the, douceurs. and articles we were in the habit of receiving 
from the savages for, ;the subsistance of our families, for which’ 
most of us are charged very heavily; we are besides very fax 
from the Lower Colony, and other places from whence we 
can draw our necessaries, Not finding ourselves any longer 
in a situation to collect or to lay up grain and other necessa- 
ries of life, by the failure of all that which may supply them, 
and which they are unable to procure. . 

* Not while they haxe the priyilege of going to Montreal 
for necessaries and other things for their families, they do not 
choose to take them of those who have the exclusive trade, 
for they cannot do it without the risk of coming to extreme 
poverty, and their families by the [a phrase not clear, but ren- 
dered] extreme dearness and high price put upon goods when 
they arrive. "This takes away from your supplicating inhab- 
itants and traders their ability to support the small traffic in 
which they have scarcely been able to subsist, and thus noth- 
ing escapes from the Company’ s hands. 

« t is true, however, that on the arrival of their canoe loads 


of merchandize, they engaged Monsieur BELESTRE, com- 
22m 
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manding the post, in the absence of M. De Tonry, to-assem- 
ble the supplicants at the house of the Reverend Father 
Bonaventura, the missionary of the post; and offered them. 
such goods as they had meed of at a price they said the most 
reasonable they could afford. 

“This was done to prevent our complaints, the Sieur Gar- 
INEAU, Who was about, to go down to Montreal, foreseeing 
that we should make complaint. But it was no longer in 
Season for the supplicants to accept them, inasmuch as the 
greater, part of the traffic with the savages was finished, there 
being only three days left. f i 

“Wherefore the supplicants refused to receive the goods, 
which would only have been a charge to them. °° 

“Seeing then no means of relief, in ‘the hope they may ob- 
tain of you, Monsieur, the favor of enjoying their ancient 
privilege, which will be much more agreeable than to hold 
them of these gentlemen, the savages ‘themselves are very 
much dissatisfied with so restricted a trade. ` Heretofore they 
were accommodated with it in twenty or thirty places, but 
now there are only two that can accommodate them with 
what they want. 

“There being none of your petitioners who are now “able to 
furnish them witli powder i in return for beaver, it has given 
„them the, Boldness to say they will remove their fires, and so 
kindle them elsewhere, where they will be peated with 1 more 
freedom and kindness. 

€ Your supplicants would simply remark, that they' hope 
you will have the goodness to spare the Indians this’ provis- 
ion—is this considéred Monsieur, may it please you to grant 
the supplicants such favors as you shall judge proper, ‘under 
the present. expose, which they take the liberty to make, touch- 
ing their little trade. ` 

€ Without this, it will be impossible for them do live with 
their, families in a. place where they cannot expéct assistance 
from any other quarter. " 


d à neg 
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' * They: will abide, Monsieur, by: all you shall. be pleasgd.to 
decide and to order.' This’ is what.we expect from: yode 
great equity, high: clemency, and goo pee i Teip d 

(Sigzñed,) * ES TES 


CHESNY, " PIOARD, . b a 
LENRI CAMPAU, ROUBIDOU, ` 
"" DE MABSAC,- ' ^:  '"OLIVFER LA DEVOUTE, 

- JEAN BINEAU; “DE GAUDEFROY, +: 


, PIERRE REAUME, « And others who make their marks," 

What theeffect' of ‘this dolorous appeal was-üipoh.:the- Ins 

tendant, dees not appear. - THe reply:of Garneau; and:alse of 

M. De Tonry, defendirig themsélves before his honor in. Per! 
son, are among the papers, and will be ae 


i i 


_ No. 9. 


Reply, of GATINEAU: to’ the: Petition. of the Inhabitants af 
^ Detroit-to the. Intendant of New sk) dated; eene 
21,1786; : s " a - 


Lovrs GámisEKv; Tor himiself and in the naine of Francors 
Là MArave, ‘Curry! Nozaw and Josep Gouin associated in’ 
the‘ trade and commerce’ of Detroit,’ and the requést: of the 
inhabitants ‘Of Said’ post; of the 2lst of oe last; ‘made he: 
fote tlie "Intendant. 

“The fesponderíts? havë beei’ ! confirmèd” H Monsieur D 
Toute ‘in the exclusive trade of said- post; to" be enjoyed^in 
‘the same manner às M; DeTonty himself £tüght do. - MDE 
Towty hàs; “by concession ‘of thé King; the'exclusivé privilege 
“of trade of said post, in cotisider&tion ‘of the: experíse: whieh! 
héis obliged to- meet'for the support ofthe Fort, a: missioni 
ry, à'surgeón, ‘for preséfrts^to the Indiaris; ‘and thé ‘trahsporta? 
tion of “provisions: and clothing for the soldiers! of the ; garrison: 

In’ coliséquiénce of: thisprivilége; the inhabitants of ‘Dettoit 
havé'no' riglit^to: deal with the savagés; at least without thë 
. permission of ‘Mi DE Torry—they c&fihdt bring to ‘the post 
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anything but provisions and merchandize, such as they use, 
and no goods for trade without such permission, M. De Tonry 
has sold many permissions to said inhabitánts for dealing with 
the Indians, but not being paid by the inhabitants, and- per- 
ceiving that the post was ruined by their not furnishing a 
supply, he concluded to confirm his right in Monsieurs Gat- 
INEAU and Gouin. This association, which was made for 
three years, having been broken up before its expiration by 
private diffieulties.between them and M, Dz Tonry, having 
no relation to said ‘inhabitants, Monsieur DE Tonry assigned. 
his privilege to Sieurs De La Margue, Curery and Noran, with 
whom Sieurs Gatineau and Gouin are associated, in order, 
by the help of thé partnership, to settle the business of the 
first Company, and to collect their debts—many of which re- 
main unpaid. ' 

The complaints of the inhabitants are reduced to these— 
they find themselves excluded from ordinary trade with thé 
Indians heretofore granted; that this exclusion deprives them 
of many ameliorations they were accustomed to draw from 
the savages, whereon to subsist the families which most_ of 
them have—that, besides they are very far from the Lower, 
Colony, and from places where they can procure necessaries, 
and that they are wanting in all that contributes to the neces- 
saries of life—that they cannot themselves go to Montreal, 
and cannot procure them of those who have the exclusive » 
trade, because the latter fix such exorbitant and ruinous prices: 
upon the merchandize of which they have need, 

Then upon the arrival of three (3) canoe loads from Mont- 
real, offered at the most reasonable. price, that it was done 
merely to prevent their complaints, That even this offer was 
not made them till there was no longer any time to accept it, 
because the Indian trade was nearly over, and finally that the 
Indians themselves are dissatisfied with this exclusion, being 
forced to take goods at two (2) places only, when heretofore 
they had a choice among 20 or 30 establishments. 


14 
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To.do away with these complaints, it is only necessary to 
‘assume. that neither .Monsieur.Dg' Tonry, or any .of. those 
who held rights under him, have hindered the inhabitants pf 
Dettoit from going to Montreal, to seek provisions, utensils, 
goods, or.any articles for their own use; neither have we 
brought such goods:forthem, —— .: 

` What really hinders them.is, they are not in acandit to 
do it, being ünable to get credit at: Yontreal, on- account .of 
debts which they do not pay...-The Bae of M. De Tonry 
is Yestricted to goods for traffic. 

They are to bring whatever is nécessary for eee use, but 
‘if they do not, and are obliged to purchase of respondents, it is 
not. just that they should élaim them at Montreal prices, singe 

‘it costs us heavy.sums to transport £oods.to Detroit, and it is 
^nàtutral to have a profit aboye; thé price, on account of risk. 
. We have never hindered the inhabitants in their dealings 
witli- savages, in such articles ds they raise from the soil, and 
this:is the only trade that should be:allowed them. They are 
..thus obliged to cultivate their lands, and sustain the establish- 
ment of the post. It is only. to théir idleness they can impute 
the want of grain and, provisions, Theirdands are well situ- 
‘ated, and.prodice abundantly, not only what is dí to 
life, but wherewith to deal with the savages. s 
^ Tf they, did not neglect cultivation, we- can safely ^ 
` hat. if ;. M. De Towry had not the exclusive privilege of trade, 
. it would be nebessary to. prohibit; it to, the ‘inhabitants, be- 
.cause, having the resoürce of traffic, they wonld abandon the 
cultivation. of the soil. -There is no other proof necessary of 
the excessive scarcity of grain than this: wheat is sold at 20 
to: 25 * livres” the “minot,” in place of 10 to .12 livres; In- 
‘dian corn 15 to 18 livres; tobaeco 40 t0 50 sous the pound ; 
‘eggs 20 to.25 sous the dozen; onions: 5 livres per nared; a 
cow 100 livres, and a'calf 30, ; 

If the inhabitants wére inclined to cultivate their lands, 

would they not be in a condition to give previsions to’ the 
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‘voyageurs and. Indians at a more reasonable rate, and. also of 
enriching:themselves ? : Instead.of this, if they have the.trade 
they ask for; they will continue: to neglect the soil. : We shall 
thus be compelled to abandon the post, and they. also. will be 
‘Obliged-to leave it, for want of provisions. Besides, they are 
not in a condition to do the trade they desire, since they owe 
‘more at Montreal than they: can pay, and:consequently. can 
have no mote eredit there, They would be obliged to putr- 
‘chase of voyageurs, from whom they could obtain goods only 
at ruinous prices, should their.demands. be granted. It is 
merely a supposition on the part:of. the inhabitànts, that the 
price of respondent's goods is excessive;...Sieur GATINEAU ls 
réady to testify, by the statement of a trader, named-PERTHIER, 
of: Detroit; that he -has bought-powder of us-at 40:sous the 
pound, when it ^vas-sold at Montreal at 30.5*molletor at.110 
sous’ the--yard ;: knives of the trade, at four (4) livres 10 sous 
‘fhe dózen, and. thus of:other merchandize delivered 300 
‘leagues. frém Montreal, encountering. the risks of the voyage. 
-- ‘The Sieur Gavineav, in the presence of Monsieur BzrzsTRE, 
at: the:meeting of the: iihabitants, and of.Father BoxavEN- 
" Tun£; did nothing -but report the previous::offer of necessary 
‘goods, which was-not‘done’ to prevent complaints.’ He.made 
the same offer on his arrival at Detroit, and-they had time to 
accept them." The statement.signed by Perruter, taken two 
months before said meeting, is a proof that he had. given said 
Perturer goods at the same price he would have given them 
‘to all others. The dissatisfaction of the Indians is also-an al- 
legation ‘without foundation, because the inhabitants cannot 
' purchase goods of traffic exéept.of voyageurs, and they cannot 
deal-with the savages at prices below: what voyageurs them- 
"selves dò. Thus thé Indians will.always.find it.more to their 
“advantage to buy of first lands. -Even when it shall be true 
that the savages actually complain, we might then conelude 
that the inhabitants suggested. the -discourse to the Indians, 
"who did nothing but report it against their-own interests. - 


s 
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The inhabitants cannot: ‘object to the- trong Téssoning. -We 
“give you. N 005 
Monseigneur to explain to you'why: if they were left with 
the'trade, they could not sustain it - Ft is: ‘not ‘possible that 
people who should be óccupied: most of the- year im tillage 
could go to Montreal and purchase goods. - To ‘do’ this they 
' iust abandon their lands for trade, and then it would-be-ne- 
- ceSsary tó abandoti the post, ahd also the trade and lands for 
want of sustenance.’ To keep goods for traffic, it is mecessaty 
also to have provisions for subsistence of Indians’ who come 
to trade while they remain, as well as for the French. ': The 
corn which the Indians cultivate is not sufficient for their own 
nourishment, &orisequently' there is an absolute nédessity - for 
cultivation, and for this purpose,’ and to compel: the inhabi- 
tants, it is equally necessary to prohibit them ion all other 
"ade. ` E 
"For these téabons, “Monseigtiéur, may it! please you, without 
regard to the request of the inhabitants of- Detroit, tv--ordain 
that the respondents, successors td the ‘tights of M. Dk Bowry, 
may be maintained in their exclusive privileges." Thstthein- 
‘habitants be permitted to trade in provisions which they taise 
only, arid to go to Montreal for-their utensils, provisions ‘and 
goods nécessafy for private "use, being. prohibited. from. pur- 
chasing for traffic, 


No. 10. 


"Remonstrance of Sieur De Tonry to Monsieur Dupuy, In 
* tendant Gf Justice, Police:and Finance-in All New France, 
"against: thé ‘petition of the inhabitants: of Detsoit--and 
-- others, (Gens-sans aveu,) bearink date Oetober:21, 1726. 
The Sieur. De Tonry very- humbly’: exhibits: to you;-Mon- 
Sieur, how the citizens domitiled at Détroit, and ‘other ‘people 
without residence, and who are-not in-the’ trade, contplain 
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malapropos that they are deprived of their business. - By-the 
agreement which was made with the Sieur De LA MARQUE, 
for the prosecution of the commerce of said post, although in 
consequence of the memoire of the King to Messrs. the Mar- 
quis De VaupnEurL and Brecon, it is the intention of his 
Majesty that all trade belongs. to the , Commandant, he being 
charged with the expense, declaring that the King does^fiot 
wish. to be at any cost for this post, nót that the inhabitants, 
by reason of concessions, should enjoy the right to trade, ex- 
cept in articles, the product of their lands, which may be 
easily verified, Monsieur, by the King's memoire, although, I 
say by this memoire, the exclusive trade is granted to the 
Commandant, this remonstrant: has. thought it prudent to in- 
. elude in the list, of traffic allowed to. the, inhabitants, that of 
their own necessaries. 
For that purpose they were assembled at "Father Banh- 
vENTURA's, the missionary, and Sieur Lincrot, the officer of 
- the .garrison, when, after having read the memoire of the 
,,King, we said to them. that although it granted to the remon- 
strant the, exclusive trade, he was willing to give them relief 
and to'allow them the means of support at the Post by ad- 
. mitting them all to its trade, granting. permission to purchase 
presents for trade with the savages, and to those who were 
not able to go to Montreal, a canoe for a party of five or six 
to seek there necessaries for their families, — l 
How, Monsieur, can the inhabitants complain, since I grant- 
ed them the same liberty Hey. had before of trade with the In- 
dians? 
The remonstrant will,always be ready to give permits to 
. inhabitants of the place who shall demand. them, unless the 
- Sieur La Margus shall object to it, (a dubious phrase omitted 
here,) or he will furnish them on the spot the goods they have 
need of, both for necessaries and traffic, at ten (10) per cent. 
for the expense of transportation. :  . 
These people have undertaken to surprise.your equity in 
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representing that Sieur Gatineau and his associates, had en- 
gaged the Sieur BeLestre, commanding in the absence of 
Sieur De Towry, to assemble them at Father BoNAvENTURA's 
to offer merchandize at a reasonable price, only to form a pre- 
text and prevent them from reporting to you their complaints, 
which is entirely destitute of truth. 

It is true, that on;3ccount of: 'some plteroations bgtween the 
inhabitants and Sieur Garneau and his partner, about the 
trade, Father Bonaventura and the Sieur De BELESTRE en- 
gaged them to assemble at the Presbytery, to confer with 
Sieur GAringav and . his ásseciates about the price of goods; 
but without taking! any: othe part'thefe,'as is ‘shown by the 
certificate of Father Bonaventura and Sieur BELESTRE, when 
they aver that this propósition was madé to them dit of sea- 
son, it, being then, three, days since, goods, had: been giyen,, to 
the Indians; . they, might haye taken. them in. the, simmer, as 
PxnrHIER, an, inhabitant of the place, has, said, In regard ia 
the pther reasons offered by the inhabitants, they are so. abgurd 
that the Sieur Dz, Towrx has; snot, deigned . to. reply—it being 
for the:seryice of the, King, and his, interests to. maintain the 
savages there, and, to;support, the Post and; ‘the: advantages of 
commerce; At is.spfficient, Monsieur, to assure you, that it Í 

only belongs to. them, to,do this conjointly. with him through 
the licenses that; he hes given, provided. they are in a condi- 
tion ,to.,do; so. . But what is Strange, Monsieur, of all those 
who ;haye' signed this. demand, there , are, only the names of 
Marsac and, Pair. who were fixed xesidents of. the place in 
the, time,of Monsieur :; La- Morrg.-Capinzac. A part of the 
others have only resided there since the time of M, Dz, Tonty’ S 
command, and the. remainder are mere volunteers. This 
should, convince, you, Monsieur; thatthe request is captious, 
andjmade! iby turbulent people, towhich the remonstrant hopes 
you will. not have, any regard; becange of the justice he hag 
done the said people notwithstanding their bad conduct, ^ 

! TETO esp al Vo gs us MES T Dz TONTY. 3 
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ANCIENT MOUNDS OR TUMULI, 


IN CRAWFORD COUNTY. 


^ 


Read before the Wisconsin Historical Society, at its . 
Annual Meeting, January, 1860. 


BY ALFRED BRUNSON, OF PRAIRIE DU CHIEN. 


On the questions of the origin and design of these -morru- 
ments of antiquity, I have but little at present to say. On 
these questions much has been said and written, but from'it 
all the world has become but little the wiser or better. ‘Their 
existence, together with the evidence we have of design, taste, 
or ambition to perpetuate the memoty of some noted ‘event 
or honored individual, give ample evidence of intelligence, 
far in advance of the Aborigines found ‘here by the ‘Anglo- 
Saxon race, who at present occupy the country. 

The trees frequently found growing upon them of four huh- 
dred years of growth, declare their antiquity; and the'reeent 
discoveries in the copper region of Lake Superior, of mines 
over which trees of the same age' are growing, makes it prob- 
able that the same race who wrought-thóse mines, also built 
these mounds. 

Who these ancient people were, whence they dame, and 
what became of them, have been questions of deep and abid- 
ing interest for the last fifty years, or since the whites ‘have 
been settling the great Valley in which their works abound; 
and various methods have been resorted to, to divine some 
plausible answer to each question, but all to no purpose. In- 
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deed, he who can answer one, can answer the others. But 
nothing has, as yet, come to light, satisfactory to the public 
mind, on this engrossing subject. 

The book of Mormon, which has caused two civil Wars, 
cost many lives, and is now founding a new State, if not à 
new Empire, among the mountains of California, is the first, 
the last, and the only book ever published, purporting to bea 
history of the people who inhabited this country at the time 
when the tumuli and fortifications were erectéd.* But as no 
one, except the followers of the prophet, give any credence 
whatever to the story, the world is not a whit the wiser for 

the information it contains; and we remain in the dark, and 

probably shall till the end of time, as to who were the people 
who did this work, ‘where they came from, what became of 
them, or what was their design in erecting these mounds. 

The fact that human bones have been found in some of 
them is no evidence that they were erected as tombs for the 
honored dead; because the Aborigines found here by the 
whites, have long been in the habit of burying their dead in 
them ; and as many of these tumuli have been opened with- 
out finding either bones or anything else i in them but soil, the 
presumption is very strong, that the bones sometimes found in 
them are from the interments of the Indians who more recent- 
ly occupied the country. 

For aught that I know, or any one else knows, they may 
have been built for tombs; but I say the finding of bones in 
them ‘at this time is no evidence of such a design; and one 
very strong, and to me unanswerable argument in favor of 
the correctness of this position, is, what must be known by 


* The late Prof. C. E .RAFIN ESQUE vidis the Ancient Annals of Kentuchy, 
prefixed to Marshall's History of Kentucky, published in 1824. These Ancient 
Annals profess to trace the Aboriginal History of Kentucky, from the creation, 
through six periods, down to a comparatively modern date, giving quite minute 
details.of Noah and Peleg's floods, and of many conquests ae resonate of 
the country by the opposing Indian tribea It is a Era product ion, and 
deserves to be ranked, in point of historical authority, with the yeritable Book 
of Momon. " : Ql C, D. 
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evéry one, that human “bones could’ not have continued’ ti 
them undecayed for the space of four hundred’ years, ‘the ace 
knowledged age of these turhüli. In some ‘instances, and it 
positions, or under circumstances peculiarly "Galiulatéd to pre- 
serve them, as by enibalining, or ‘being i in diy nitrous: Caves; 
boiies have been preserved’ for a longer petiod ; ‘but. nd case 
can be found on record ‘where’ sucli preservation ‘Has’ been had 
with bones exposed to` the dainpness of the soil, ‘Or mixed 
with the eartli, as thosé found j in these’ imali apd I ane 
In some ‘few instances slabs. of stone were Placed around 
thé bones ; ; but ‘the rude masonry’ ‘found ‘i in such. cases would 
be no protection’ from damphéss, whilé surrounded” with '& "B 
damp: soil; and i it must bé admitted ‘that ‘this tide masonry 
cortésponds much better With the ridé' state of the odern 
Aborigines, than with the móre improved state of ‘the ala 
of, these ancient moitinds. sx NN cdd 
And if we suppose, (whiéh i is vy piobablej thaf th ihe sami, 
race which ‘built the ancierit works at ‘Agtalan, alio erected 
these motinds, we must suppose ‘that their tasonry ‘would 
have been greatly i in advance. of anything ‘yet, discovered of 
the kind ; ‘and further, the decay pf the work at Aztajah shows 
Qondlus ey that their antiquity ig’such that’ huiiat Bones 
would have long since moüldered back to ‘their, ‘mother dust: 
for, if burnt bricks have so decayed as 4o render them searcely 
distinguishable from the earth with’ which. they. ate intermix- 
ed, most certainly. bones" would have long since entirely dis- 
appeared; and this fact, together with the’ known fact, that the 
recent Indian inhabitants of the ‘country were ih thè habit of 
interring their dead in ‘thése mounds, and in thé ‘mode and 
manner in which bones have been found, shows conclusively 
to my mind, that the bones thus discovered are of more recent 
burial, than that of thé builders of these tumuli. ja 
And, further, and in confirmation. of this conclusion, the 
fact that metallic substances have been found in these tumuli 
which could not have been known to the natives previous to 
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the discovery of the country, by the whites, shows that the 
skeletons found, with such substances: must have been interred 
since the whites came to the country, which does not agree 
well with, the. Antiquity, of trees four hundred j years old, SO fre- 
quently, found, on these. mounds., ` am 

The mounds found i in the,county. of C Crawford, are e of v various 
forms. „ang sizes. On Prairie du Chien, one of, the largest and 

highest. of, these tumuli, having c a base, of some two. „Hundred 
feet and. about,t wenty, feet high, of | a. circular foun, ,was lev- 
‘eleg for, the present site, of, ‘Fort. Crawford. Another, « of About 
‘the same dimers sions ; and form, stood within. the old.or first 
Fort, built, s at this, Plage by. the Americans, on. which: now 
Stands the, splendid. mansion of. H: L, Dousman, Esq.. A cel- 
day, well, and ice -house 1 vault, were dug. in this last, and. a- 
well dug where the first stood, „but i in neither ere any! 'evi- 
„dences found. of the , design. of their erection ; nothing. was 
found but bones, rifles, Ke, of recent ‘interment. ^. . 

, The;.cireular form is, the most. common, for shies tumuli, 
but many are, of different forms. ‘Some are from, one to two 
hupdred yards, long, from ten to twenty feet wide, and from 
Awo, tọ, three feet high. These frequenily have an open space 
through them, as if intended for a gate, and. they would have 
the, appearance a of ‚breast works, if they had angles, or a rear 
«Protection, as- of, 3 fort, " a 
* - Others, , and P on. the, dividing ridge between the 
Mississippi : and, Wisconsin rivers, in towns 8. and 9 North, of 
“range. 5, West, are in the form of birds ,with their wings and 
tails spread, and of deer, rabbits and other animals, and one 
„which, g have, seen resembles an “elephant. ‘The birds lie 
. Spread. out on. the, ground, while the, other animals lie on their 
sides, with. linibs, stretched, as if on the j jump.. In this’ region, 
also,,.s some few mounds, resemble a, man lying on his. face, 
, Phesga mounds S, Are from ‘ihres to four feet high, at the highest 
points, tapering, off fo the. extremities, corresponding with 
„what they. were intended. to represent. . 
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On the margins of these two rivers, on the beacli lands aiid 
the highest peaks of the bluffs, these tumuli ate very numer- 
ous, and can often be seen from the boats passing on the 
river. Indeed there is no point yet discovered, of any great 
extent, in the county, which is not honored, to a greatér or 
less extent, with these marks of ancient settlement, corres- 
ponding with the descriptions above given, and vatying in 
form and size; some being not over ten feet on the basé and 
two feet high, circular in form, while others, as above stated, 
have a base of two hundred feet, and twenty féet elévation, 
and otliers are in forms of animals which generally ‘ate otie 
hundred feet long. And it is believed that at least one thou- 
sand of them can be found in the coutity, which is, However, 
geographically large. But in no case that has come to my 
knowledge, in thirteen years residence, have bones, or other 
matter than earth, been found in them, except with evidence 
of recent Indian interment. 

One rather singular circumstance is observable in the con- 
struction of some of the mounds on Prairie du Chien, and 
especially those near the fine dwelling of B. W. Brtszots, Esq. 
They stand on tlie margin of the Mississippi, on the extreme 
west of the Prairie, and about one and a half miles from the 
Bluffs. The soil on the prairie is river sind intermixed with 
vegetable mould. But these tumuli are of a different soil, a 
loam, the like of which has not yet been discovered ‘Within 
several miles of its present location; so that, to appearante, 
‘the earth of which these mourids are composed must have 
been brought from a considerable distance. 

It is also a singular feature of all the moünds ahd fértifi¢a- 
tions I have examined in the West—and they ate quite ‘nu- 
merous—that there is no appearance that the earth, of which 
they are composed, was dug up from thé side of them, or even 
near by them. The surface of the surrounding soil generally 
comes up to the base of the mound on a smióoth level. In 
some instances the mound stands on a natural elevatión, show- 
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ing that the entire mass of which it is composed was carried 
from below, up to the.place of deposit. NEP 

One such. mound, which stands in a group of them on. the 
south-west angle of Prairie du Chien, has. a base. of some 
fifty feet, and is abeut ten feet high; but being on a natural 
elevation,.it has the appearance, a short distance from it, of 
being twenty feet high; yet there is no evidence thatthe earth 
of which this mound is composed, though of the.common 
soil of the prairie, was-taken from the neighborhood. of its 
present location. - From the. top of this mound, ean be seen to 
advantage the extensive low bottom lands and lakes which lie 
between the Wisconsin and Mississippi rivers, and, were. it 
not for the timber on the margin of the two rivers, their dow- 
ing currents could also be seen for some distance. This cir- 
cumstance induces the belief that it was built for a kind of 
watch-tower or looking-out place, to watch the approach of 
enemies. 

But the hand of civilization, the plough, the hoe, andthe 
spade, are-fast demolishing these monuments of antiquity 
When they fall within an enclosure, and the plough breaks 
the sod, the action of the water in. time of rain, and: of the 
wirid:in time of drought, together with.continued cultivation, 
contribute to level them rapidly with the surrounding, earth ; 
and but a,few. years will elapse before they will be lost in the 
oblivion .of. their byilders, and will be forgotten, except, as 
their memory will be preserved by the hand of intelligence on 
the page of the historian. ' 

In reflecting upon the destiny of this people—a, people once 
so numerous and intelligent as those must have been, who 
laid up, with skill and care, these evidences of their existence, 
taste and mental improvement,—we can hardly avoid feelings 
of melancholy. It amounts to annihilation, so far as this 
world is concerned. We have no trace as to who they were, 
where from, or where they are gone; we only know that they 
lived, and are dead. 
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* “If they réflected:as we dà Uti thé füturé, ‘aiid cófltemplayed 
that in a few centuries nothing but’ thesé! mounds: Would «bé 
eft of their whole race, ‘that: ‘not ‘a: Man, not a ninie, fiot a 
‘song, hor'even 4 tradition: df thént would be left on earth, their 
feelings must have béén: glodniy inthe extreme! ‘The idea ‘of 
annihilation i is said to be éveh more painful than’ thoughts of 
a tniserable existence. 
But we turn from sucht mélancholy ftéfleétionis! vithi: hopes 
‘blooming with’ ‘immortality: "The mental dtid morál éultüre 
"which we énjoy, with the blessings’ of: the peti‘ and the press, 
‘inspite in'us the pléasing*teflection, that though'our individ. 
“ual names máy not Tie noted: 'centürtiés to’ ‘come, "yet dur ‘rae 
“will be known on the pagé of’ históry; and our institutions and 
"the imohunienis we léäve behind of o inteligente and wis- 
doin, which we trust will ‘éonitinue t6 impróvétotr (race as 
‘they’ descend the streari of timé; will -bless* the wold; and 
we shall not have lived in vain. One object, and the fgréat 
` object, ‘of ‘this :Assóeiátioh, -‘is 'to  piéservé: frómi oblivion 
"those scraps of deii which are fast pissing Thto forgetful 
* ness, and by ‘embodying them iffto ‘' history, ‘tvahismnilt “to 
posterity not only our name, 'ds"ü people; "But also sah 
i ' facts, stiatched from’ thè destructive hand of ‘Lim: As ril cast 
` some light, ‘the best we Traveyon the fast history: ofthe State; 
and though we have not omhisdienté’and canòt solve the 
^ historie problems of the'pást/to out eitite' duoi 
‘can do much for the information: of oursélvés ahd of otr 
fellow-men, and thus discharge a debt we owé to othare fir 
‘the benefits wë havé derived: irom histoties vf- other countries 
“and ‘other times, Tum 
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In giving the following resume of Mr. I, A. Larnam’s able work on the An- 
tiquities of Wisconsin, we would urgently call upon our antiquarian friends 
throughout the State, to aid in carrying out the Survey which he has so well com- 
menced. Very numerous localities were necessarily left unvisited by him, and - 
many others, doubtless, have since been discovered in the newly settled regions. 
We want to learn all that can be learned of our curious and mysterious earth- 
works. In the language of Rey, Revsew SurrH, of Beaver Dam, Wis., * We 
are sitting in the midst of monuments that are dumb; let us watch, they may 
hereafter speak." With this hope, we ask for drawings and descriptive narra- 
tives, and plead earnestly that those interesting antiquities may everywhere be 
preserved from the Vandal] hand of destruction. L. C. D. 


D 


ANTIQUITIES OF WISCONSIN. - 
BY REV. WM. BARRY, OF CHICAGO. 


Few stibjects have a stronger claim upon the people of the 
West, than the Aboriginal remains scattered over the land. 
They constitute the only mementos and annals transmitted to 
us from thé ancient races that once inhabited its broad Prai- 
ries, and dwelt on thé rising shores of its beautiful lakes and 
rivers, ` a: 

To tlie libérality of the Smithvontan Fastitation + we are in- 
debited for:a late publication on the Antiquities of Wisconsin, 
a work of mérit, and prepared with much research and care, ` 
by I. A, Lattam, Esq., of Milwaukee, Its typography is beau- . 
tiful, while its numerous illustrations are executed inthe ‘best 
style-of art, We Have thought it might interest many readers 
‘to have a brief glance at its conténts. 

The antiquities ‘described in the above publication: ate 
chiefly éartli-works, with occa¥ional excavations, varying in 
figure, Size, and elevation. These are- found in numerous 
localities, hebr the Borders of the lakes, or on the margin of 
Water-cotitses all over the State. It is curious to notiee, that 
‘they are chiefly found at points alréady selected as the most 
favorable sites for modern settlements, showing that the'in- 
‘stinets of both civilized-and uncivilized are alike attracted to 
those localities which combine at once tie beautiful and.the 
‘useful. 

In proceeding North, on Lake Michigan, the first point no- 
ticesble for its temuitis, is a few miles South of the Wisconsin 
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line, in Illinois, where are found some nine conical or round 
mounds, from three to five feet in height, and about thirty feet 
in diameter. These are disposed in a serpentine row along 
the crest of a ridge of sand, and were undoubtedly burial 
places of the dead. 

At Kenosha were found indications of a manufactory of 
arrow-heads and other articles of flint, for which abundant 
material was fumished by the bdulders and pebbles along the 
lake beach and shore. 

At Racine there are a number of véty interesting remains, 
ghigfly on. the high, ground near, Root river from one, to two 
Endless from the. lake... Here, are; numerous, girenlar burial 
anpunds, thongh,of.small.sige. and, elevation, embraced, in, one 
.Pizgular enclosure, with several tapering ridges, , The mounds 
iare without: systematig arrangement, from fiye:.to, fifty. feet, in 

diameter, and from one to seven feet in height. Dr. Hoy, of 
Racine, opened; ong, in, which: were found, the; skeletons of 
Seven, persqns, in a sitting posture, facing the. Kast, but unac- 
companied with, ornaments.,. In another,-he,discovered two 
-Wases.of, pottery, one: made, of, cream-colored clay and white 
: sand, like pale, brick, of the -capacity of five quarts 3.the other, 
- which wasgfa red, bugk;eolor; was smaller „Both are thopght 
to resemble those in cylinary,use among the;Rurmese, , The 
great antiquity of these xemainsjis, made. clear: by: the gigantic 
uSize;bf, the Arees now standing upon ihem,-one with» three 
vhundred rings, showing, as,Dr: Hoy estimates, an. antignity;of 
ta theusandhyears, But. ther most numerous ,group-of these 
131 punds- lieg.about.a mile west.of Racine, and a part.of.them 
ibas heer embraced inthe moder cemetery of that, beautiful 
“WHYS aah yp ees Gob gp tb eue eddaagn 
c: fDbe mumerous jearthiworks pbout Milwaukeen attest at 
“onde: the ‘aitractivéness of that,favorite Jogality. to:the,A horigi- 
nal inhabitants. They extend from Kinnickinnic Creek; near 
“the Indiam fields; whene: they, pue, most abundant,to,a, point 
ugix. -miles -xbove! the city, They .qecupy,.the high grounds 
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eotitiguóüs' 'to"theé-Take aiid “streams; Büt mot^the^oiieniediatg - 
shoté, dhd a considérable ‘ihinber are appropriately ericlosed’ 
in 'ihé Poest Hone? ediiéterf of Milwanksdi Many of the 
monds "in this ‘region! Bre óflarge extériel^ chidhyottorm onë 
liundted to'four hlindred'feet' th ‘dlainetersarid ate faid:out ib 


fanciful forms, resembling the figures 'of-thiPturties, lizards! 


birds, thé Uttét Uhd bulo! Hov lalfew dave thé! foin iif a 
war-élüb. | Th some’ "VM oie ‘hound deséldvàted sd dito 
overldbk’or coifiinahd iny Others whith Haeded»tirthe cons 
jectute o£ ids Being’ éithe} oh léebelitéry: ibe nore probably; 
ani altar: indtind for s&cfificial "Gt religious rites! AF enda 
At! ‘SHebdygalt Gnd ‘Maiiitowvel "similar! dhlüduitied! yore 
found; 'ihdagh itla Stier extent! aM bear '£esdmiblatieg 
to 'iliifle- pilastwork for défutiee;Deing bowl four fedtrám 
height, tind tWelve fest broad di the Base Soit huanoticednto 
Od Yealvliig the Wake Shoré; fife remdins! ate to. befoundsor 
the Borders’ df the/ititéfióY Wwatdrs:bf WisCotibili) “Ont thei Pox 
or Pishtakd tiver'late several [ritezesting docalities}-one'a:littl 
north of west froni Chicagoi wherelwere votmtdds on: the broin 
of ‘a hill? bwenfylseven tiotinds from! one to four and: a’ half 
feet in height, and froti fifteen to^ twetity/fiird feet! Tong.: "The 
principal "potits of" ititdrist on the"'Pishtalta dfe cate dr ear 
Weüikesha; Where hire bedn- disinvetred .Insnyrtipes: and 
specimens | ‘of! pótcety; and! in! the nibighbothgod df the village 
-of' '"Pévonleb, Where" is at rétharkablé collection of. dizardandg 
tuttle thotinds-onné i o a ens of Beas hundred aid 
fifty feet! fh, dp iy Dodo Popen ss 
"The basin’ 6f Roek" river: m dis dues pis, perhaps, 
Exceeded’ by’ no? pirti ofthe” North: West ile thé interesting 
chatdeter of these Aboriginal reinuini . Without particularis 
ing ‘those 'foürd^& few milés ‘above’ Bultonp where the river 
expands’ 4ihtd’a beautiful lake, abounding ‘in’ fish; a' natural 
attraction to the Red Man, it may: ‘betworth 3hile:totriotieb 
more: at lenigtli, the’ tery remarkable remains found? at What 
has bean terineé tlie “ditcienit city of Aztalan.” ^ Phis'lotalh 
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ty. has attracted much notice as one of the wonders of the 
West, and exaggerated accounts have gone forth, of its brick 
walls and buttresses—its stone arches, &c, in all of which 
there is hardly a shadow of truth, These remains were first 
discovered in 1836, and hastily addas by N, F. Hyer, 
Esq., the, year following. 

On the West. branch of Rock river may be seen a ridge of 
earth (not of brick) extending around three sides,of an irreg- 
ular parallelegram—the river forming the fourth side.. Its 
length, at the north end,is 631 feet; on the west side, 1,419 
feet, and 700 feet’ on. the sonth side, making an aggregate 
length of 2,750 feet, and inclesing an area of seyenteen and 
two-thirds acres. ‘The ridge is about 22 feet in width, and 
from 1 to 5 feet:high,.the corners not rectangular, and the 
embankment not straight. The so-called “buttresses” are 
simple enlargements, about 40 feet in diameter, at intervals, 
varying from 61 to 95 feet, giving the appearance of so many 
mounds, with a connecting ridge. Irregular masses ọf. red 
clay in the embankment, in some instances partially baked by 
burning grass or straw, have led to the popular belief of the 
employment of brick in its construction. 

At the south-west corner, of the interior, is found a square 
truncated mound, having a level area on the top 53 feet wide 
on its west side, and seen from high ground near, has the ap- 


pearance of a pyramid “rising by successive steps, like the, 


gigantic structures of Mexico.” This is supposed to have 
been the most sacred spot, as well as the highest. The exte- 
rior-wall curves.around this pyramid, and is also protected: by 
two parallel walls outside the principal embankment. A 
similar pyramidal elevation is found at the north-west corner, 
while various low and smaller ridges are to be seen within 


the.enclosure, with connecting rings or circles, supposed to be _ 


the remains of mud houses. 
That the structure above described was intended for sepul- 
chral or other religions uses, rather than for military defence, 
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is hade probable. by the ‘disintermeht of .half-burned. human: 
remains’ from-ione‘of ‘the: buttresses, together with :frapthemts 
of :pottery and charcoal. It igconfirmed by the material fact, 
that the whole structure is commanded, in a military! point(of 
view, by a parallel ridge, extending SUE west side, us 
in-arrowsshot distance. 

The:stronig: resemblance this structure dogs to the Mi 
mounds ef Ohio ahd'the'States south, places it-in the same 
family with that class, which finds its highest type in therfin- 
ished ‘thonuments of Mexican art. Hence the name given to 
this locality ‘of Aztalan—a derivative from the Aztecs‘ ot 
Mexico, among whom existed the. tradition of a migration 
from the ‘North. The. dissimilarity. of these remaims-ito the 
aninial shaped mounds commonly fonnd.in the West;is wor- 
thy of notice, and it may haye been,as Mr. Lapam supposes, 
a sort of Mecca, the periodical resort of the race that.:con- 
structed it, tis sad to say, however, that this highly inter- 
esting work of antiquity, like many others,is suffering injiiry 
at thei hands of: civilized man, whois furrowing it for gtain, 
or digging fer its hidden treasures, Cannot this work-of the 
destroyer ibe stayed, and these precious monuments of a race 
that no longer lives to tell its story, be. preserved ? 

;Besidesithe antiquities of Aztalan, there are yet others in 
the ‘valley of Rock: river, beyond Ixonia, at Wolf Point, 
(memorablelas thé point where Buack Hawx made his: stand 
in.1832;)at Hartford, where has .been found: a birdsshaped 
stone; much revered: by the Winnebago Indians, and five 
miles ‘farther, a ridge:one thousand feet in length. But the 
most extensive and vatied group is at Horicon, numbering 
about two"hundréd common mounds, among which are mod- 
ern graves of -the Potawottamies;, sixteen of the:‘mounds.ate 
of a eruci-form shape. | 

'dt would:tequire more space than propriety alib as to give 
in detail the various works of antiquity on the Neenah or Fox 
Tiver'of Green Bay—on a branch of Grand river, where are 
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some: ohd:hundréd:théunds; one: calledsifromnits figurejtthei 
man, thdugh withisome inequality indtheolength: ofiitsmem-: 
bers--amtherbasin;óf! the:fine-River Wisconsin where,at¢hb 
4 Dells, of thei! Wisconsin": dsi am enclosure. witlicodur arbaz oft 
45,000, square feet;ilarge bnough to hold 2000 persons, fortified, 
by double walls which may have been protected by:/palisadessi 
andyat Izon Greek, i$ still another ifort isüfrounded | by2a:forse 
eriditch dn the form of; a parallelogram, ahdssymitietrical in iter 
figüre We might!pabs !onh td: notice the’ curidsities of ithe! 
Lake Vieux Desert; with lits. beautiful island: sofavorable for! 
éulüvatidn and defehce:to:the primitive! racé, ahd shining dni 
interesting ellipticalilembanktmentiin its centre; and ,the-yef. - 
morevattractivei remainsinthe tegion fof: Like Supetior,where. 
have heen found tibunds tiv the forms of i mothemdtical fige 
ures; pre: a ^regülbr. (pyramid;llikethatiwithin thé'wralls of 
Astalamjll : ur edt odore a iopo i pee dé do neg 
iShibulü'itlie redüleridegire wmbxye:detdiled: accbunti of these 
neligwes: of Anverican üntiquity, and «others! we Ihavenot par- 
tidularly referted-to: at Medison and’ elsdivhers; hetwill find 
thérioigi Mr. oL piens Walaable: memoriali, ftom: which we 
have sfréely dramüurocIt cis 'igratifying that public attention -ib 
directed to thése remajns] which ‘desbrvela thorough bxaminh 
ation ftom inyen ‘of sciences: It ^isiolear that but ittlé-iis . yet 
knowin Of term: ,Fartherland; more carefúl: ékaininatión may 
throw’ a Hoddrof- hight upon ‘the race who hdvesleft'.them: t 
fis,jof: Whoth svb now know: little môre that what :a‘;glimpse 
at ithese: remdtkable earth: wounds mbvbalsz-a féwi bones; a 
few bits of pottery, pipest wrought! sometimes: in: artistic forms; 
3: fewirude itmplemdnts—thiglis all! -iA single: eximple-of- hi 
éroglyplsia! dharapters rig lgivent ws ratiGale's Bluff near) La 
Crosse; on (ttl: Mississippi, forbidding:the hope vofsleaming 
much save by inference and comparison,::‘¥et.much is pob» 
sible ‘to. -scidhtifi¢: tegearch jas tis: witnessed) inthe! long : bb- 
scured monuments: of ;Egypt:and: Babylon;o: 0.7 city ff. oh ak 

Mr. LixpnAM isdpposbsi-thàt: thé race who [left the igreatér 
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part of these monuments, were the progenitors of the existing 
Indian tribes, and that this is rendered probable by the re- 
semblance of the pots and vases in figure, &c., to those now 
found in old Indian villages, and to those still made by the wo- 
men of the Mandan and other tribes, He also supposes there 
' was a gradual transition in thé form of the mounds. They 
are found in all figures, from the full circle, through the oval 
and elongated mounds, to the oblong and long ridges, He 
considers the oldest to embrace those formed in the figures of 
animals, and the great works at Aztalan; that the next in the 
order of time were conical mounds erected for sepulchral 
uses—these coming down to a recent period. Indications of 
garden beds have been found in connection with some of the 
mounds, which are planted in geometrical figures or in right 
lines. These he places later. The most recent are those 
bearing marks of plantations by modern Indians, with no 
observance of regularity or order. This theory süpposes a` 
singular and sad degeneracy in the latter race of the Red 
Men. It ig worthy of notice, that the animal-shaped mounds 
are chiefly confined to the territory embraced in the State of 
"Wisconsin. A few have been referred to as in Ohio. 

It is greatly to be desired that the public eare should be 
bestowed on the preservation of the few monuments left us 
as the sole legacy from the ancient occupants of the West. 
Such there are in our own State—a few mementos—all we 
have or can have of their history. It is unfortunate for Illi- 
nois, that, among the institutions of that State, she cannot yet 
number a Historical Society, to garner up, and elucidate the 
materials of her history. "Wisconsin has set us an honorable 
example of enlightened and patriotic interest in this depart- 
ment of Science, well worthy of our imitation.* 


* A few public spirited men of Chicago have, since this paper was written, 
formed the Chicago Historical Society, and have already made a noble com- 
mencement; and the Historical Society at Alton has been resuscitated under 
favorable auspices. These evidences of increased attention to Western history, 
with the 1enewed efforts in the same direction in Michigan, Iowa and Tennes- 
gee, are very gratifying, and give promise of fruitful results. L.C 
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Iwr&opvoroRy Norz.—At the instance of the Historical Society, I made a 
visit to the venerable Capt. Aveustin GricNon, at his residence at the Butte 
des Morts, on Fox river, and spent a couple of weeks with him, from May 26th 
to June 8th, 1857, in obtaining the following narrative. It is here presented 
just as I noted it down from his lips at the time, all simple and anadorned— 
characteristic of the aged chronicler, whose narrative it is of a life titne's recol- 
lections. It is true, that while the facts and statements. are essentially his, the 
language, order and arrangement are mine, as are sometimes the inferences and 
deductions, but in all cases with his approval and adoption. 

Mr. Guienon, though now seventy-seven years old, is robust and healthy ; 
the hardy life he has led as a trader in the wilderness, with the simplicity of 
his habits, seems to have toughened his constitution, so that old age does not 
appear irksome to him. He is cheerful, pleasant and communicative, intélligent 
and well read, I was pleased to observe, that he was familiar with that rare 
and sterling old work, Onannzvorx's Histoire de la Nouvelle France, published 
in three quarto volumes, in 1744. He spends his time mostly between fishing, 
smoking, and reading the papers, of which one is Le Courier des Stats- Unis. 

I have taken great pains to elicit-from Mr. Ga1Gxox a narrative, as replete as 
possible, of the men, events, habits, and life of the olden time. I felt that 
another such opportunity of securing a full account of the early settlement and 
early men of Eastern Wisconsin, would never again occur; a natiye of the 
country, and an intelligent descendant, as he is, of the Sieur OnmanLEs De 
LaxerapE, emphatically the Father of Wisconsin, and personally acquainted 
with him, as well also as with Gropz, Toman and other noted Menomonee 
chiefs; and with Reauuz, Porurme, Laws and their fellow pioneers, a partici- 
pant in the war of 1812, and in the Black Hawk war ; with a retentive memory, 
in no wise'disposed to exaggerate, filled with a just and discriminating knowl- 
edge of the men and events of Wisconsin for the past seventy-two years, and 
by tradition for the forty years preceding—such a living chronicle we may 
never expect to see again in Wisconsin. Very much of this information he 
alone possessed—the last of the grand-children of OmarLEs Dz LANGLADE; and 
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his narrative is all the more precious, as it covers a period when there were ne 
newspapeis in Wisconsin, as there now are, to chronicle the occurrences of each 
passing day, no diaries kept, and but two or three casual travelers who have 
left us any memorials of their observations, and those exceedingly meagre, I 
may over-estimate the historic value of Mr. Gurenon’s narrative, but I think 
not ; if this generation cannot appreciate it, those who come after us will do so. 
I cannot but think, that the time will ¢comc, when some gifted son or daughter 
of Wisconsin will weave the interesting story of the Sieur OBAnres De Lawm- 
GLADE into an historic 10mance or epic poem, that will impart an enduring 
charm to the wild nomadic times of an hundred years ago on the far-distant 
shores of the beautiful la Baye des Puants. 

Capt. Grienon, now somewhat-bent with the weight of almost four score 
years, must in his prime have been nearly six feet in height, with a manly, well- 
proportioned form, an expressive, benignant, hazel eye, a full and pre-possessing 
coüntenance, When about twenty-five, he married Miss Nawov MoCrea, 
daughter of a trader of the name of MoORzA, and of a Menomonee woman, one 
of la noblesaé—a. near relative of the Qr» Kine, Toman, I-0x-r-rAm and Osn- 
xosu. Sıx children were the fruit: of this: marriage, three of whom survive. 
Mrs. GaiGNox died at the Butte des Morts, October 94th, 1842, at the: age: of 
fifty-three years. i f 

To Mr, Guienon’s son-in-law, Lours B. PonrrER, a son of the late Judge 
PonrizR, one of the pioneers of the country, I desire to express my grateful 
acknowledgments for his generous and constant assistance in the procurement’ 
. of this nanative, and whose intimate knowledge of.the Menomonees enabled 
. him to render both Mr. Guienon and myself ‘very essential aid. L. 0. D; 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF WISCONSIN. 
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BY AUGUSTIN GRIGNON, OF BUTTE DES MORTS, WINNEBAGO COUNTY. 


"Phe Sieur Avaustin De LawerapE'and his son Ümanrxs, 
muy’ be regarded as the founders of the first permanent settle- 
melt in Wisconsin. AvcavsrIN Dr LawarApE wasa native of 
France, where he was born about 1695; His family were of 
the nobility, and had their castle, and it is believed that Av- 
eustin served awhile, in early life, in the French marine. He 
had several relatives in Canada, among them a cousin named 
CELLEBERRE, a colonel in the French service; and these prob- 
ably had some influence in turning his attention to America. 
New F'tenee,as all Canada and the immense North-West were 
then called, was tlie' great field of enterprise for the young 
men'of France, and especially for the younger nobility whose 
inhétitance was limited, and whose desire for fame or wealth 
prémpted them to seek their fortunes in the New World, -Dx 
LéNGLapE must have been quite a young man when he ar- 
rived in Canada, and soon engaged in the Indian trade; his 
first known locality was among the Ottawas, near Mackinaw, 
as early as about 1720. It is very likely that he.accompanied 
Ds Licnery’s expedition. against the Foxes up Fox river, in 
1728, as the expedition passed by Mackinaw, and a body of * 
Ottawas joined the French; and DuLanewane had then been 
several years located as a trader among them, 

While at Mackinaw, he was, so far as I know, only engaged 
as à trader, and had probably the entire control of the trade - 
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at that point, as it was customary to obtain a license from the 
French government of Canada for that purpose, At Macki- 
naw, he married the sister of the head Ottawa Chief, King 
Nis-so-wA-QUET, or, as the French called him, La Fourche, or 
The Fork; and this connection must have largely added to 
his influence among that nation. Their eldest child was a 
daughter, named Acar, who was born about 1722, and mar- 
ried for her first husband a Mr. Soutreny, who is represented 
as a man of severity and cruelty, which he had probably 
learned while an officer in the French service; and he dying, 
she married AMABLE Roy, and lived to a great age, and died 
at Green Bay, having never had any children. "Their second 
child, Coarntes De Lawerapz, was born at the Ottawa village. 
at or near Mackinaw,in 1724. There were two younger sons, 
whose names are not recollected, and a daughter, who mar- , 
ried a Mr. DE VERVILLE, and had one son, Gautier Dz VER- 
VILLE, CHARLEs received such an education as the mission-, 
aries near Mackinaw could impart.. When he was ten years 
of age, the Ottawas were engaged in a war against some 
allied tribe of the English, who aided to interrupt the French 
communication with Louisiana, and whose main village was | 
under the rule of a squaw chief. This village was located. 
on a prairie, protected by such defences as Indians were able, 
to make; and twice had the Ottawas attacked the place, and 
twice been.discomfitted. When urged by the French Com- 
mandant, probably at Mackinaw, to make a third attempt, 
upon the enemy’s stronghold, they declined; but at length 
King Nis-so-ws-queT and his brothers, prompted by some. 
superstitious dream, whim, or prestige, said‘they would again, 
make the trial, provided, they could be accompanied by their | 
Young nephew, CmarLes De Laneraps, and would go on no 
other condition. The Commandant went to the Sieur Avaus- 
win Dx LawaraDE, and made known the requirement of the 
chiefs; and, surprised at the request for such a mere lad to 
accompany them, and thinking perhaps it was a plan which 
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thé youth had formed, and had desired his‘ttncles to put into 
effect, M. De LaNcrApE went to his son ahd asked him con- 


cerning the matter, when Cuartes frankly assuted his father- 


that it was no plan or wish of his. “Well” said the father, 


“yon must go with your uncles; but fever: let ‘me hear of ` 


your. showing any marks of cowardice.” Reaching the place, 
young Cartes and some other lads, also taken along, were 
placed in the rear, in full view, but out of danger of the attack, 


which was soon made; and, after a:severe assault, the place ` 


was taken. Viewing the conflict, Cartes used to relate to 
me, in his old age, that it then seemed like a ball-play to him. 


Ever after, when the Ottawas went où war expeditions, they: 


were invariably accompanied by young CHARLEs ps Lan- 
GLADE.* 


At an early age, Coartes De Lawcerapr had a son, by ' 


an Ottawa woman at Mackinaw, whom he named after him- 
self, and who, at a proper age, was sent to Canada and edy- 
cated, and returning, joined his Indian kindred at Mackinaw, 


and lived to a good old age. He was in the British Indian" 


service at the capture of Mackinaw, in 1812, and acted as in- 
terpreter for the Ottawas. Late in life he married an Ottawa 
wonian, by whom he had two sons and two daughters; one 
of the sons, Lovrs'LaNcrapr, was living eight years since, 
then a lieutenant in the British service, and stationed at To- 
ronto, unmarried; of the daughters, one was married to one 
AsnAM La Broun, and when last heard from, was residing at ` 
the Lake of the Two Mountains; the other was living last- 
year, at Mackinaw, with her husband, Francis Luzrenras. 
About 1745, the Sieur Aveustin De Lane ape and his 
son CHARLES, left Mackinaw, and migrated to Green Bay, 
where they became the principal proprietors of the soil. 
They settled on the east side of Fox river near its mouth, 


somewhat above and opposite the old Frenclí post, and about ` 


* Ool. De P£vsTER, in his Miscellanies, mentions Nis-s0*wa-quEt in such a 
way as to show that he was living as late as 1779. L. C. D. 
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where JunaE Arnot now resides, at the upper end of Green 
Bay. I do not remember whether. my .grandfather, CHARLES 
Dr LasaLnapr, made any mention, to me as to, whether the 
old French fort was garrisoned when he, and his father came 
there, but presume it was; nor do I rememher any particular 
reasons that induced their settlement at the Bay. It was 
probably made in consequence of the Sieur AUGUSTIN ‘Ds 
LanGLabE either accompanying De Licnery’s expedition , 
against the Foxes in .1728, or hearing the officers, soldiers and 
Ottawas who served under Dx LiewEnr, on their return, 
speak highly of the country, or from being invited to logate . 
and trade there by the surrounding Indians, who may have 

traded with him at Mackinaw. And it is quite likely, that 

my grandfather, who seems from early life to have been 

engaged by the Government in the Indian Department, was 

directed to locate west of Lake Michigan, the better to attend 

to the interests of the Indians in that quarter, and also to 

have command of the militia, when the settlement should be. 

made. 

As the date of the first permanent settlement made in Wis- 
consin may be regarded as important by the present and, fu- 
ture generations, I will state the circumstances upon which I 
found my belief that the De LaneLapres commenced their set- 
tlement at the period indicated. My grandfather told.me he 
was in the battle with the Sauks (for the Sauks and Foxes 
were allies) at Green Bay, which occurred in or shortly be-. 
fore 1746, as stated by Hon. Morean L. Martin in his His- 
torical Address,* at which time my grandfather was twenty- , 
two years of age; and I know also, that previous to his 
leaving Mackinaw, his son CuanrEs, by an Ottawa woman, 
was born—which I presume was when my grandfather was. 
about twenty years old, and hence about 1744. This would 
give the date of the settlement of the Lanezaprs at Green 


* The defeat and expulsion of the Sauka and Foxes occurred, it is said by 
the French traders, in 1746.—Marrin’s Address, pp. 14, 15, 16. L. 0, D 
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Bay; somewhere between 1744,and 1746 ; and-as. the engage-. 
ment with the Sauks may-not have occurred’ quite.so.late as ` 
1746, the year in-which the Sauks and their allies, the Foxes, 
were finally driven from the Fox. River Valley, I. have con- 
cluded the settlement was made, as already stated; about 
1745. ^. "r ; 
With the De Lancrapes, probably, came.but a few settlers,. 
beyond their.own family. M. Sovrieny, the son-in-law of 
Sieur De- LANGLADE; with his wife ;. and. either then:ór. soon 
after.they were, joined by Mons. Carron, who had:been many : 
years engaged in the Indian trade, and had fully twenty years 
before:been among the Menomonees, and. he continued to re- 
side at the Bay the remainder of his days. If others then. 
came, their names are,not now. known; so probably not more , 
than eight persons formed the little colony who commenced. 
the permanent settlement of Wisconsin. That their recep- . 
tion by the Indians inhabiting Green, Bay was pleasant, 
was distinctly told me by my, grandfather; but the, band 
of 'TE-PA&-E-NE-NEE, Or T'he Night-Man, living about. two’ 
miles up Menomonee river, at their village of Min-ne-kau- 
nee, or Pleasant Town, where Marinette or. Menomonee . 
City.is now.located,.used to come down, and make their : 
threats that they. would take by foree Indian goods from 
AvucusTIN DE LANeraDE's store, or the Government stores in | 
charge of Cuantes. Dg Lawgrapr, calculating to intimidate, 
. in order to get credit for goods, or have some given to them ;. 
but Cuartes De LawanapE would pleasantly say to them, 
“Well, my friends, if you have come here to fight, we can 
cross to the prairie on the other side of the river, and have a 
little fun.” But they knew too well his reputatien asa sol- 
dier even from his boyhood, and declined his invitation, and. he : 
had-no- more difficulty with them. But some time afterwards, 
'TE-PAK4E-NE-NEE got into a quarrel with a trader named Sr. 
Gurmaty, at the mouth of the Menomonee river, and fatally. 
stabbed. him. While yet a youth, I remember seeing Tx-pax-. 
26m 
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. . 
E-NE-NEE, then an old man. He went with his people to tlie 
Upper Mississippi on a hunt, and there fell very sick; and 
a Chippewa medicine-man, after his incantations, said he 
would get well, but that he had killed a man, and would die ` 
in the same way. Notlong after his return, 'T'E-PAk-E-NE-NEE 
got into a fight with another Indian at Red river of Green 
Bay, and worsted him, when the latter, piqued at his discom- 
fiture, took his gun-and shot old Tz-PAK-E-NE-NEE dead. 
Sometime about this period, a blacksmith of the name of” 
LaAwwior came from France, and located himself at Green 
Bay, and worked at his trade. An Indian, named Isn-qua- . 
KE-TA, left an axe with him to be repaired. At length the 
Indian came for his axe, and threw down a skin as the price 
for the work, and took his property; when Lammior, whose 
memory was very poor and treacherous; replied that it was 
not his axe—that he had none, and bid him be off ‘High 
words followed, and Lawwror seized the Indian by the neck 
with his hot tongs, both burning and choking him, whén 
Isu-qvuA-xE-TA struck Lammior a heavy blow over the head 
with the axe, and knocked him down senseless. "The Indian: 
hastened to Coantes Dg LANGLADE, and frankly said, “I have 
killed the blacksmith.” , “What did you do that for?” “Why,” 
said the Indian, “look here—see how he choked and burnt 
me ; I had to do it in self defence.” Dz LawarApz went and’ 
found Lammiort, carried him to his bed, and employed an 
Indian doctress to take care of him. When nearly recovered, . 
an elder brother of 'TE-PAk-E-NE-Nxz called, and asked to see 
the blacksmith, as he wanted to see how he was getting along. 
Upon entering the room, and walking up to the bed, he stab- 
bed him with a knife, and killed him instantly. When’ asked! 
by the attendant squaw why he killed LAwwror, he said he 
pitied the blacksmith, and wished to put an end to his suffer- 
ings. The murderer fled to some distant region, and remained 
till the excitement against him had cooled down, when he 
returned, and thus escaped a merited punishment, But he 
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was not long after killed by an Indian in a-drunken brawl, 
while his murderer was at the same time fatally ar by 
another . i i 

Of the legend of the Red. Banks, narrated in the 2d vol. of 
the Society’s Collections, as related by O-kEE-wAn, I may add, 
that I have known O-xEE-wAz from. my childhood, when her. 
mother used to winter in the Green Bay settlement: O-KEE- “ 
wAH was frequently at my father’s house, and I am confident. 
that-instead of being over one hundred years of age, she is 
only about six years my senior—or, in other words, is now 
about eighty-three years old. I have always regarded-her as 
a good woman, and very industrious; but have my doubts « 
about the correctness of her narrative. In the first place, 
O-xEE-waz is no Menomonee, as she represents herself to 
be, for nationality is reckoned on the mother’s side. Her 
mother, NoN-NoN-aA-NAH, was early captured by the Otta- 
was from the Pawnees or Osages, or some other Western 
tribe, and a year or two after being brought to Green Bay had 
O-xrE-wAH, some said by Coartes Dg LaweraApz, and she 


subsequently had four husbands, all Ottawas except. the last, - 


who was a Menomonee, and had children by them all; and 
O-xEE-wAH herself has had three husbands, the two former 
were Chippewas, and the latter a Menomonee—so in no lit- 
eral sense can-she claim to have received such a tradition 
from her Menomonee grandfather. Besides, the narrative 
itself is evidently given in an exaggerated style—too many. 
canoes, and the blood ankle deep in the ditches, would remind . 
one of Waterloo or some other sanguinary!battle on a.large 
scale. Yet, after all, O-kgEe-wAu may have heard such- a tra- 
dition from the father of one of her mother's husbands, or 
the grandfather of one of her own, of whom she was perhaps: 
in the habit of speaking as her grandfather. 

. I remember, very many years ago, having an aged Ottawa 
relate to me, as a tradition he had heard in his younger days, : 
from aged people of his tribe, that the Ottawas used to make . 
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* 
war: upon the Winnebagoes, who had their village on: the - 
elevated’ ground, spoken of in O-xEE-waAn’s: narrative as. thé 
Red Banks, but which has been always known by the French - 
as Le Cap des.Puünts; that while an Ottawa war party was 
on the way there, their leader became impressed, from-some 
wrangling between two of his young warriors respecting some 
fish they had caught, with: a presentiment that'some misfortüne , 
would befall them. But they wént on in their canoe, and. diş- 
embarked at a place called the Maniste river, and pursuing 
their route by land, they were discovered by the Winnebagoes, 
who went forth stealthily and way-laid them; and quickly :de- 
feated the whole, making the leader of the Ottawas their pris- . 
oner, whom they took to their village and tortured to death. 

As the details of the war which-eventuated inthe expul- 
sion of the Sauks and Foxes from the Fox River Valley in 
1746, are of much interest, I shall give them as fully as I have 
learned them from the lips of my grandfather, Cuanrzes Dx 
LANGLADE, who took an active part in. some of the oacut- - 
rences narrated, and from other ancient settlers and Indians. 

The Outagamies or Foxes were at this time located at the 
Little Butte des Morts, on. the western bank of Fox river, 
and some thirty-seven miles above Green Bay. Here they 
made it a point, whenever a trader’s boat approached, to place 
a-torch upon the bank, as a signal for the traders to come 
ashore, and pay the customary tribute which they exacted. 
from all To refuse this tribute, was sure to incur the dis- 
pleasure of the Foxes, and robbery would beithe. mildest 
punishment inflicted: This haughty, imperious conduct of 
the’Foxes, was a source of no little annoyance to the traders, 
who made their complaints to the Commandants 'of--the 
Western posts, and in due time these grievances reached : 
the ears of the Governor of Canada. 

Captain Dg Vere was at this time Commandant of the 
small garrison at'Green Bay. He was relieved by the arrival 
of a new officer whose name I have forgotten, and the new 
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: Gemmandant-brought^with him demarids for the Sauks ofthe 


village opposite the fort, who had hitherto demeanedithem- 
selves well, to delivex:up' the few Foxes living among them, in 


' consequence of. ititermarriages or otherwise: All were readily 


given up, éxcept.a ox boy, who -had?been: adopted: by a Sdük 


- woman, Ds Ven and his -suceessor were dining togetlter, 


and becoming somexhat. influenced by wine, seme? sharp 
words pàssed-betivaen them. relative ‘to the tárdiness ofthe 
Sauks: in. surrendering the: Fox boy; when De Verre arose, 
and taking his gun.aiid.a negro servant, -crossed: the’ tiverkto 
the Sauk- village, which was:surrodnded with. palisades/or 
pickets; He:found the Sauks in council, and was met by the 
Saük chief, of whom he demanded ‘the immediate surrender 
of: the-remaitting ‘Ihdian; - The chief said-Ke and ‘his:princi- 
pal men had just been in council about the. matter, and though 
the adopted. mother of theiyouth was loth to part. with- him, 


-yet:they-hoped .to.prevail upon her.peaceably:to do-so.- . The 


chief proceeded’ toi/visit-the old. woman, who still remained 
obstinate, and: De’ Vents: renewing his demands ‘and'-im- 


mediate compliance, again would the chief renew his efforts; 


and thus three-times did he go to:the sturdy old woman;‘and 
endeavor to prevail upon her to.give up the boy, and return- 
ing each time without success, but assuring De Vesre'that if 


' he:woüld be a little patient, he was cértain the: oldi $duaw 


would yet comply -with his demands, as she seemed to bè te- 
lenting: But in- his warm blood, the Frenclitfian was in no 
mood to exercise patience, when he at length drew- up'his 
gun and shot-the chief:dead. ' Some of the young Satiks were 


` for taking iristant revenge, but the older and wiser men’ pre- 
‘sent begged ‘them to be cool, and refrain from inflicting injury 


on-their French Father, as they had provoked him to commit 
the act. By this time De Virre, whose anger was yet unap- 
peased, had got his gun re-loaded by hi& servant, and’ wan- 
tonly shot down:another-ehief, and then a third one; when a 


‘young Sauk, only twelve years of age, named "Ma-EAU-TA- 
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PE-NA-SE, OT The Black Bird, shot the enraged Frenchman 
dead. - . 

The garrison was too weak to attempt the chastisement of 
the Sauks, but upon the arrival of a reinforcement, joined by 
- the French settlers, CuAnLEs De LaneLapE among them, the 
Sauks were attacked at their village, when a severe battle oc- 
curred, in which several were killed on both sides, and the 
Sauks finally driven away. In this Sauk battle, two of my 
father’s uncles were among the slain on the part of the 
French, The Sauks now retired to the Wisconsin river and: 
located themselves at Sauk Prairie, where they still resided, 
and had a fine village, with comfortable houses, and appa- 
rently doing something in mining lead, when Carver visited 
the country in 1766, but which appeared to have been several 
years deserted when I first saw the place, in 1795, as there 
were then only a few remains of fire-places and posts to be 
seen. The brave young Sauk, Buacx Bian, became a distin- 
_ guished chief among his people, and Mr. Laurent Firy, an 
old trader, told me many years since, that he knew Brack 
Birp well at the Sauk village at the mouth of Rock river, and 
that he lived to a good old age—and Frrv added, that he 
was the same person who in his youth had so fearlessly shot 
De VELIE. 

Capt. Morann, a native of France, and a prominent trader 
among the Sauks, and the Indians on the Mississippi, had a 
place of deposit on the bank of the Mississippi, I think on the 
eastern bank of the river, and about eight or nine miles be- 
low the mouth of the Wisconsin, called Fort Morand. He 
had another depot, nine miles west of Mackinaw, also known 
as Fort Morand. The repeated exactions of the Foxes in the 
shape of tribute, while prosecuting his trade between Mackinaw 
and the Mississippi, through Green Bay and Fox river, so 
vexed Morann, that he resolved on driving them from their 
position; and raising a small volunteer force.at Mackinaw, 
. increased doubtless at Green Bay, and by the friendly Indi- 
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ans, ‘and though I have heard my grandfather repeatedly 

speak of this expedition both with others in whose day it 
had occurred, and to his family, yet I cannot positively say 
that he accompanied Moranp—but judging from his milita- 
ry character, the numerous services of the kind in which he 
participated, and his familiarity with the details of this war, 
I doubt not he was of the party, and served in all of Moranp’s 
expeditions, 

Moranp’s force was deemed sufficient, and his fleet of ca- 
noes started from Green Bay up the river—each canoe having 
a full complement of men, well armed, and an oil-cloth cov- 
ering large enough to envelope the whole canoe, as was used 
by the.traders to shield their goods from the effects of the 
weather. . Near the Grand Chute, some three miles below the 
Little Butte de Morts, and not yet within view of the latter, 
Moran divided his party, one part dis-embarking, and going 
by land to surround the village, and attack the place when 
Morano and his water division should open their fire in 
front The soldiers in the canoes, with their guns all ready 
for use, were concealed by the oil-cloth coverings, and only 
iwo men were in view to row each canoe, thus Poona 
appearance of a trader’s fleet. 

. In due time the Foxes discovered their approach, id 
placed out their torch, and squatted themselves thickly along 
the bank as usual, and patiently awaited the landing of the 
canoes, and the customary tribute offering. When sufficiently 
near to be effective, the oil-cloth coverings were suddenly 
thrown off, and a deadly volley from a swivel-gun, loaded 
, with grape and canister shot, and the musketry of the sol- 
diers, scattered death and dismay among the unsuspecting 
Foxes; and this severe fire was almost instantly secotided by 
the land party in the rear; and quickly repeated by both di- 
visions, so that a large number of the devoted Foxes were 
slain, and the survivors escaped by rapid flight up the riyer. 
As there is a mound here, some six or eight rods in diameter, 
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and perhaps some fifteen‘ feet high, this may be the burial- 
‘place of thé Foxes slain in the battle, UE T hever rini 
any thing stated to that effect. 
The Foxes-next took post about three miles above the Great 
' Butte des Morts, on the southerri or opposite: bank of the 
' river, on a high sandy! point of land, with a marsh of ‘its 
eastern border. ‘Here Moran the'same season followed them, 
but of course could not have resorted to his old ruse,and 
must have approached the town in the night or just before 
-day-break; at all evetits, according to the general statément 
"given me by my grandfather and aged Indians, another sévere 
battle ‘ensued, and many Foxes were killed, though not so 


many as at the Little Butte des-Morts, and again they were 


forced to fly: ‘The Indians always spoke of this place's the 
locality where MonAx»'s second battle with the’ ‘Foxes took 
- place; and ‘is the spot where Rosert Garénén has for ‘the 
‘past ten or twelve years resided. My half brother,  PËRNISH 
'Grrenon, informed me, that he had seen many years ago; ‘in 
a crevice or cavity on the tocky shore of Lake Winnebago, 
some six or eight miles soüth of ‘Oshkosh, near the old Indian 
Village of Black Wolf, a ‘Marge number of'skulls and other 
. human remains; and I have thought, that pethaps when ‘the 
Foxes fled from the Little Butte des Morts, they may "have 
passed around the head of Lake Winnebago; and thinking 
themselves safe from pursuit, tarried at this point, and gave 
attention to their wounded, and that the remains of those who 
died ‘were placed in this cavity. I know of no other expla- 
nation for these human remains. 

The surviving Foxes located theinselves on thé northern 
bank of the Wisconsin, twenty-one miles above’ its mouth, 
and some little distance below the creek next below! the 
mouth of Kickapoo river; when I first passed there, in 1795, 
Í saw some crude remains of this village. As soon as the 
enterprising Morand ‘heard of the new locality of his deter- 
mined enemies, who still seemed bérit on obstructing his great 
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trading thorough-fare, he concluded it would be unsafe for him 
to-suffer them to remain there, and consequently lost no time, 
éven though winter had commenced, to collect his tried ‘and 
trusty band of French and Indians, and make a distant win- 
ter expedition against the Foxes. Perhaps he thought, as he 
had once defeated them by stratagem, and then by the usüal 
mode of Indian warfare, that it would now be policy to push 
his fortunes by a winter campaign; and fall upon his inveter- 
ate foes, and strike a fatal blow, when they would least expect 
it. Capt. Moranp pursued on foot with his troops up Fox 
River and down the’ Wisconsin, taking with them snow shoes 
to meet the exigencies of the season, and pursue their tedious 
march over the snow for a distance of fully two ‘hundred 
miles The Foxes were taken completely by’ surprise, for 
Moranv’s men found them engaged in the amusement of 
jeu de paille, or game of straw; and surrounding the place, 
and falling suddenly upon them, killed some, and captured 
the others. So well planned was Monawr's dttack, and so 
complete was the surprise, that not one of the Foxes escaped. 
Only twenty Fox warriors were taken, with a large number 
of women and children. _ 

' It must have been on the return of this winter expedition 
of Capt. Monaxv's, that the following incident occurred, as 
related by Capt. Carver, on the authority of an Indian: “On 
the return ofthe French,” says Carver, ^ to Green Bay, one 
of the Indian chiefs in alliance with them, who had a con- 
siderable band of the prisoners under his care, stopped to 
drink at a brook; in the meantime his companions went on, 
‘which being observed by one of the women whom they had 
made captive, she suddenly seized him with both her hands, 
while he stooped to drink, by an exquisitely susceptible patt, 
and held him fast till he expired on the spot. As the chief, 
from the extreme torture he suffered, was unable to call out 
to his friends, or give any alarm, they passed on, without 
knowing what had happened; and the woman, having cut 
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the bands of those of her fellow-prisoners who were in the 
rear, with them made her escape. This heroine was ever 
after treated by her nation as their deliverer, and made.a 
chieftess in her own right, with liberty to entail the same 
honor on her descendants—an unusual distinction, and per- 
mitted only on extraordinary occasions." O7 

I had been told that Capt. Morann, having fully conquered 
the Foxes, and having the last remnant of them in his power, 
concluded to give them their freedom, but probably required 
them to retire over the Mississippi; and that he liberated them 
at their town where he took them. But from the anecdote pre- 
served by Capt. Carver, and several particulars mentioned: by 
him of Morann’s expedition, so well corresponding with the 
traditionary account I have derived from my grandfather and 
others, I must conclude that only a part—probably the larger ' 
part—of the prisoners were liberated at the place’ where they 
were captured; while some friendly chief may have claimed a 
few to carry back, of whom to make slaves. And it may further 
be added, that as it was now in winter, and Moranp very likely 
but illy provided with supplies, it would not probably have 
been practicable to have conveyed all the prisoners so long a 
' distance to Green Bay. And in.concluding my reminiscences 
of this war with the Foxes, I must say, that this tribe appears 
to me to have shown more warlike spirit and love of martial 
glory than any other of the Wisconsin tribes; they would, 
when necessitated to do so, make peace one day, and unhesi- 
tatingly break it the next.* o 

Of Captain Morann, I know nothing further. The trader 
of that name among the Wisconsin Indians, mentioned in 
Gorrell’s Journal, of 1763, in .the First Vol. of the Historical 
Society’s Collections, and who was then living, and at the 


* One of our ablest historians thus speaks of this tribe : ** The Ottagamies or 
Foxes—a nation passionate and untamable, springing up into new life fiom 
every defeat, and, though reduced ın the number of their wariiois, yet present 
every where by their ferocious enterprise and savage daring."— BANoRorr, iii, 

,' 224. . : N L, C, D, 1 
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head of an extensive company of traders, was doubilessthe 
Same person who, as a trader, had been so severely taxed ttti 
the way:of tribute by the Foxes, and hont he had so. coms 
pletely humbléd and driven from the country. Now that thé 
field was clear, and he had -established a “high. reputation 
among the savages for great bravery and enterprise, how nat: 
ural that he should vigorously prosecute his plans of coni- 
merce, as we see he was doing in 1763, seventeen years after 
the final expulsion of the Sauks and Foxes from Wisconsiii: 
My old friend, Mr. Firy, many years ago told me that he had ' 
become .acquainted with the wife of the celebrated chief 
Kz-o-xvx and her mother, and that the latter was the daughter 
by a Sauk mother, of the same Capt. Moranp who had led 
the early-expeditions against the Foxes. But within the next 
twenty years after 1763, he must have paid the debt of nature} 
or retired from the Indian trade, or 1 should have seen. on 
known something more of him. © `° = - 2n 

` Capt. Monanv's severe chastisement of the Foxes, had the 
effect to keep the Wisconsin tribes on friendly terms with the 


. Whites for many: years. Meanwhile the little settlement at 


Green Bay appears to have increased very slowly, and the. 
little garrison to have been withdrawn. at some period aftet. 
the termination of the Sauk and Fox war, and prior to: the. 
commencement of the old French and Indian war of 1754: 
Aveustin Dr LawarapE continued in the Indian trade, and 
Cuartes De LawarLaADE as Indian agent, and no event of im- 
portance occurred to them, or their little settlement, at. this 
period. 

-We do not discover that the progress or result of that long 
contest, known as the Freneh and Indian war, had any spe- 
cial influence for weal.or wo upon the Green Bay settlement; 
as it; was too remote to feel any sensible effects from the oper- 
ations. of the combatants. But it opened a new field for the 
enterprising spirit of CaAnLEs De LaAwurapr. At the break- 
ing outof this war, he was but thirty years of age, in ihe: 
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prime of life, and full of vigor and activity. He had been 
raised on the extreme frontiers, and though half Indian, yet 
his educational advantages had been fair; and he had been 
for many years employed by the Government in the Indian 
Department. Thus he combined the skill and strategy of the 
borderer and Indian, and had had much experience in Indian 
warfare from the tender age of ten, when he accompanied his 
uncle, Kine Nis-so-wa-quET, on a war expedition; though 
unfortunately the details are lost in the long lapse of years, 
and their general character only, as both numerous and full 
of intrepidity, are left indelibly impressed upon my memory. 
I know that while yet a mere youth, and not very far from 
the time when he first went upon the war-path under Nis-so- 
WA-QUET, his father purchased for him a commission in the 
French marine, and though he retained this commission 
many years, I have no evidence or tradition that he was. ever 
actually engaged in the naval service. 

Such was the high standing and reputation of the Sieur 
Cuantes De Lanexans, his long experience in border service, 
his persona] relationship to the powerful Ottawas, his thorough 
knowledge of their language and that of the othe? neighbor- 
ing tribes, and his great influence over them, that he was‘at 
once pointed out to V AupREUIL, the Governor-General of New 
France and Louisiana, as admirably fitted to head the parti- 
san forces of border French and Indians of the North-West, 
in the terrible conflict about to commence. 

The first service I remember of my grandfather’s in this 
war, was to raise the tribes of the North-West, I think the 
Ottawas, Chippewas, Menomonees, Winnebagoes, Pottawot- 
tamies, Hurons or Wyandotts, and perhaps others, and repair, 
with their chiefs, to Fort du Quesne, for its defence against 
the English, and also to carry the war against the frontier 
settlements and forts of the British Colonies. This was in 
1755. What particular chiefs were along, I do not remember 
hearing my grandfather state, but I doubt notthat La Fourche 
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or Nis-so-wa-quet and Pontiac were of the number; nor do I 
know how large a band my grandfather led from the North- 
Westi but I remember his saying, that when they assembled 
at Fort Du Quesne, the total number of French. and their 
Indian allies amounted to not far from fifteen hundred; and 
my strong impression is, that nearly all the Indian force was 
composed of the bands led forth by my grandfather, the Sieur 
CuanLEs De Lanerapre. Among his party, who served under 
him on this and most of his subsequent campaigns during 
the war, were his brother-in-law Soutieny, his brave nephew 
GAUTIER DE VrnviLLE, PIERRE Caren, La Cuotste, LA For- 
^ TUNE, Amante Dz Gers, Purre De Roomesrave, Lovis Ham- 
LINE, and Macuar. The latter was my fathér’s uncle, and 
the grandfather of the present Mrs. Rosatre Dousman, of 
Lake Shawanaw. : , 

Upon their arrival at Fort Du Quesne, spies were sent out 
to diseover the enemy’s approach, and they soon returned, 
reporting that Bmappocr's army was within a half a day's 
march of the Monongahela, cutting a road as they advanced. 
It was determined that M. BzAurzEv, with what French could 
be spared, and the Indian force under De LAwaezAps, should 
go out and meet the enemy at the Monongahela, and attack 
them while crossing that stream. The English got to the 
south bank of the Monongahela about noon, halted and pre- 
pared for dinner; while the French and Indians were secreted 
on the other shore. DE Lanenaps went to Beavsev and told 
him nio tie should ‘be lost, but that the attack should be at 
once commenced. Brausev made no reply. -De LANGLADE 
then called the chiefs together; and desired them to-go'to Bzav- 
JEU, and. demand' orders to commence the-battle. No reply 
was made to this demand. Ther De Lanevape went himself, 
and urged the necessity of at once attacking:the English, say- 
ing to BeAuiEv, that if he did not intend to:fight.at alij then 
it was well to act as he did, but-if fighting: was to be doné; 
then was the: time to do it, while the English were edting, 
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their arms laid aside, or while attempting to cross the river ; 
that no other so good an opportunity could occur, and that 
the English were too powerful to be met in open battle. 


. Bravusev was evidently disheartened, seeing the strength of 


the English, and seemed in great doubt what: to do, but at 
length gave orders to commence the attack. The action was 
at once commenced, and the English officers, who had their 
little towels pinned over their breasts, seized their arms and 
took part in the conflict; and a good many of them were 
killed with these napkins still pinned on their coats—showing 
how suddenly they rushed into the battle The English 
occupying the lowest ground, almost invariably over-shot the 
French, and their cannon balls would.strike the trees half 
way up, among the branches. In the battle, BEAv;zEv was 
killed, but the French and Indian loss was very small; and 
the most who were killed and injured, were not hit by the 
bullets of the enemy, but by the falling limbs cut from the 
trees by the over-shooting of the English cannon. 

The English being defeated, and driven back with heavy 
loss, the first thing to claim De LaxGLADE's attention was, to 
cause the immense stores and supplies which the English 
had abandoned, to be searched, and all the liquors poured 
upon the ground, lest the Indians should indulge so freely in 
potations as to render them dangerous to the French and to 
each other, While the Indians looked with sorrow upon this. 
apparent waste of what, in their estimation, is generally re- 
garded as the greatest of worldly comforts, they did not ven- 
ture to interfere with any directions of their venerated leader.. 
They found enough of excitement, however, at the time, in. 
searching and stripping. the bodies of the slain. Most of the 
British officers. were-superbly-clothed, this being their first 
campaign since their arrival:from Great Britain, and their 
clothing: and equipage were -objects of interest. and value to 
the Indians. Nor were'the :Indians alone engaged in secur- 
ing the plunder, for :the:French, or many of them, were also 
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éagerly employed in this manner. La CnorsrgE, a young man 
of’ Dex Laneiapn’s Party, of much enterprise and promise, 
discovéred the body of an English officer, richly dressed, and 
Purre Dg RocügBLAvE; almost at thesame moment, claimed 
to have discovered it, but La Cuorsie managed first to get 


` hold of the well-filled purse. RocmEBLAVE stoutly contended: 


for a part of the prize, and they parted in no friendly way. 

The next morning La Cuotsre was found assassinated, and: 
his purse of gold missing; and while there was no evidence 

of De Rocuzsrave’s guilt, he was strongly suspected of the’ 
crime. I know nothing further of Poitier De RocHEBLAVÉ, 

but personally knew two of his nephews, Pierre and Nor 
De Rocusstave, both engaged in the Indian trade, and PIERRE 
became first a clerk and then a member of the N. W. Fur 

Company. : 

After Brappocx’s repulse; I do not know whether my grand- 
father ‘returned home, or remained at Fort du Quesne to 
engage in the partisan service. We find Duwas, the Com- 
mandant of Du Quesne, giving him orders, on the 9th August, 
1756, to go with a party of French and Indians and make a 
strike at Fort Cumberland, and make discoveries whether the 
English were making any movemerits in the direction of the 
Ohio; to guard strictly against being surprised or ambuscaded ; 
and if the Indians should take any prisoners, to use his best 


, efforts to prevent their torturing them.* 


Of De LawerapEs partisan services, while at Fort du 
Quesne, T can only mention one incident which he narrated to 
me. The Commandant gave him orders to take a party of 
French and Indians, and go to a certain part of the frontiers, and 
endeavor to capture a prisoner, from whom to gain information. 
Reaching a frontier fort, which must have been in Pennsylva- 
nia, Maryland, or Virginia, he managed to seize a sentinel in 
the night; and from him learned that an officer or paymaster 


M 
* See Dumas’ instructions, in Hon, M. L. Mazrin’s Address, in 1850, befere 
the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, p. 39. d 
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was expected to arrive at that fort at a certain time with a. 
large supply of money for public purposes. So Dg LaxgzApE 
took a proper number with him, and among them a French 
officer who had a little dog along, and they ambuscaded the 
road upon which the expected prize was to pass. It was good. 
sleighing in the winter At length the small English foot 
guard preceding the sleigh passed the ambuscade, ‘and soon 
the sleigh passed by Ds LawerapE who rushed out in the 
rear of the sleigh, when the French officer was to head the 
team, but his dog gave the alarm a little too soon, when the 
English officer suspecting some trap set for him, instantly, 
turned his horses about and commenced retracing his trail, 
when De Lanezanpg dashed behind, seized hold of the back 
part of the sleigh; but the officer within, used his whip freely 
upon his horses, and at the same time drew his pistol, when 
De Laxeraps snatched it before he could use it, and then the 
Englishman used his whip so nimbly and alternately upon 
his horses and upon Ds Lanexaps, that the latter finally gave 
up any further attempt, and thus lost the much coveted prize, 
The pistol was his only trophy. To the premature barking of 
the little dog, he attributed the miscarriage of his scheme; 
and he used to repeat, with great pleasantry, the incident of 
his whipping and the exciting race. The English foot-guard 
were captured. My grandfather, after the war, frequently met 
this English officer in Canada, and they would rehearse the 
exploit with much good feeling. : 
The year 1757, M. De LawerApz was employed in Canada, 

and served under Moxrcarw in the capture of Fort William 
Henry at the head of Lake George. At the close of the 
campaign, he received the following order: 

« PIERRE HIGAUD DE VAUDREUIL, Governor and Ireutenant-Gensral 

Jor the King of. alt the Country of New Frdnce and Louisiana :— 


“We order the Sieur LaxcraApE, Ensign of the Troops, detached from the 
Marine, to start from this city immediately for the post of Michillimackinac, 
there to serve in the capacity of second in command under the orders of M. Ds 
Bzavizxv, Commandant at that post. 

* Done at Montreal, Sept 8th, 1757. ‘ TAUDKEVUVIL.": 
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Dr LawcLADE,the following year, again wended his way 
to Canada, at the head of his French and Indian foree, and 
shared the dangers and services of that hard campaign, He 
was.among the troops stationed in Fort Ticonderoga—located 
on a hill, from the top of which down its sides they felled the 
trees, with the tops downwards, with the ends of the limbs 
sharpened so as to obstruct the approach of an enemy. When 
the British under Gen. ABERCROMBIE came, and undertook to 
drive the French, they failed after much very severe fighting. 
He took part also in saving Crown Point from falling into the 
hands of the English. There is reason to believe, from what 
my grandfather told me, that after the hard service of beating 
back the English at Ticonderoga, he repaired with his trusty 
band to Fort du Quesne, which was then threatened by the 
enemy. If there, he must have had a hand in defeating Col. 
Grant; and he spoke of the French being too weak to with- 
stand the well-appointed troops coming against them, and 
therefore set fire to the fort; and retired in canoes and bat- 
teaux, down the Ohio—my grandfather probably returning 
home, as it was then late in the autumn.* : 

I have no distinct recollection about my grandfather being 
at Fort Niagara in 1759, but presume he was, as he served on 
every campaign; and I dare say he took part with his French 
and Indian force in the fighting that transpired a little dis- 
tance above the fort; and when there was no longer a prospect 
of usefulness, retired with his Indians from the fated place. 

I know full well that he participated in the great battle be- 
fore Quebec, on the Plains of Abraham, when, his great com- 
mander, MoxTcALM, was killed. I have heard him speak of 
the battle, as well as AwaAsrE De Gere and some aged Meno- 
monees who served under him there—among them Gropz, 
son of old CazzoN,-O-savu-wisH-kE-No, or Lhe Yellow Bird, 


* Dz Prrsten, in his Miscellanies; who personally knew De Lananapx, con- 
veys the idea that he marched with his Indians, “to save Orown Point, and 
Eatin Quee" —€ : app LL ERT A 
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Ka-cHa-KA+wa-sHE-ka, or 7'Àé Notch-Maker; the old Chief, 
CAnRRON, was also there, but I never saw him, as he died pee 
fore my recollection. 

- Dg Gere used to say, that he never saw so perfectly cool 
and fearless a‘man on the field of battle as my grandfather ; 
and that either here, at the Monongahela, or at Ticonderoga, 
I have forgotten which, he saw my grandfather, when his gun 
barrel had got so hot, from repeated and rapid discharges, that 
he took oceasion to stop a little while that it might cool, when 
he would draw his pipe from his pouch, cut his tobacco, fill 
his pipe, take a piece of punk-wood, and strike fire with his 
steel and flint, and light and smoke his pipe, and all with as 
much sang froid as at his own fireside; and having cooled 
his gun and refreshed himself, would resume his place, and 
play well his part in the battle. He mourned the loss of his 
two brothers, who fell in this desperate conflict. The engage- 
ment over, and the surviving French commander resolving to 
surrender Quebec, De LaneLapr was among the number who 
thought there was yet no real necessity for such a measure, 
and believing it was effected through bribery, retired from 
the place with his chosen followers in disgust. 

During this year, 1759, and probably in the autumn, my 
grandfather De LawxerapE was united in marriage to Miss 
CHARLOTTE Bourassa, a daughter of Laurent Bourassa, a 
prominent merchant of Montreal. He had probably become 
acquainted with this lady either on some visits to Montreal, 
to purchase goods for the Indian Department, or when sta- 
tioned there while in the service. He took her immediately 
to his home at Green Bay. She knew nothing of border life, 
and had a mortal fear of the Indians. On one occasion, some 
mischief-maker circulated a report that the Indians were 
coming there with evil designs, when she ran to: the next 
house and told the alarming news, and then hid herself under 
a board-pile, where she was found,,not by the, Indians, for 
ndhe came, but by her friends, snugly stowed away, almost 
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half demented with.fear. At another time, seeing a number 
of Menomonee Indians come into the store and house, which 
were adjoining, and had a connecting door, my grandmother 
fled to her room, and fastened: the’ door; but her curiosity ` 
prompted her to open the door ajar, and peep out, when she 
discovered all the Indians seated around the room, except 
one, PaAcx-kAv-sHA, who, having no seat, was fstanding -up 
near her door.. She at once concluded he.was watching his 
chance to destroy her, ənd in her frenzy, without knowing 
what she was doing, snatched a dull round-bladed case-knife, 
dashed open tlie.door, and seized the Indian by the collar, 
and making an effort to stab him, exclaimed, “ PACK-KAU-SHA, 
you rogue, you are a dead man!” The Indians at once dis- 
covered that she was greatly excited with fear, and all united 
in hearty laughter and strong assurances of friendship. Her 
good husband would quietly say, “What are you doing, my 
wife? Go back to your room, and don’t disturb us here.” 
When she would see a canoe of Indians coming, she would 
open the door, and exclaim in the most forlorn manner— 
“They are coming! they are coming! Now we shall be 
massacred!” It was some time before she got the better of 
her foolish whims and fears about the Indians. 

Early the next year, 1760, Cartes Du Lanenape again 
repaired to Canada, and found a commission of Lieutenant 
awaiting him, from the King of France, dated the 1st of Feb- 
ruary of that year, which evinced in a high degree the confi- 
dence of ‘his King and Government.: But while he served 
duxing the war undercommissions of Ensign and Lieutenant, 
he:appears:to have held commands quite equal to that of 
Captain. "This. year's service must haye been very-severe and 
trying, demanding. unusual: care and, anxiety to oppose:a 
much superior force. When. all hope of much longer being 
able to maintain-possessiom of Canada had ceased, Gov. Vau- 
DREULL gave specific directions to Gnanyzs-Dz LANGLADE, at 
Montreal,..on: the Ard;of;September, 1760, to. take charge:of 
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and conduct the troops under his command to Mackinaw, 
and the Indians to their villages, and to see. that the latter 


should not plunder nor insult the voyageurs they might meet _ 


by the way; and that if the fortune,of war should place the 
Colony in possession of the British, that peace might soon be 
hoped to follow; and also directing him to take charge of two 
companies of English deserters, and send them forward to 
Louisiana—where, we may infer, they would be beyond the 
reach of the English, into whose hands all New France would 
soon fall. : 

Six days after the date of these instructions, VAUDREUIL sent 
a despatch to Cuartes De Lanexans, notifying him, that in 
consequence of the great diminution of his troops, and the 
exhaustion of his means and resources, he had been com- 
pelled to surrender all Canada to:the British, under Gen. Amt- 
HERST; that Gen. AurgznsT came in view of that city on the 6th, 
three days aftet he, De Lanexans, had taken his departure; 
that the conditions of the capitulation are advatitageous to the 
colony, and particularly to the inhabitants of Michillimakinac, 
who have liberty to enjoy their religion, remain in possession of 
their real and. personal property, and their peltries, and to en- 
joy the privileges of trade the same as the proper subjects of 
Great Britain; that the same conditions are granted to the 
military, who may designate some one in their absence to act 
for them in their behalf, and both the military and citizens in 
general may sell to the English or French their property, er 
send it abroad to France or elsewhere, if they see proper to.dó 
so; they may keep their negro and Pawnee slaves, but must 
surrender all those taken from the English; that the English 
General has declared, that the Canadians becoming subject to 
His Britannic Majesty, shall not be denied the privileges of the 
Coutume de Paris, the old French code long in force; the 
troops are not to serve during the present war, arid are to give 
up-their arms before returning to France; that you will assem« 
bie all the officers and soldiers at your post, aid make thoit 
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lay down their arms, and will.aceompany them to such sea- 
port as‘may:be most convenient for their departure for France; 
that the citizens and inhabitants of Michillimakinac will con-. 
sequently be under the command of the officer whom Gen, 
Amaerst may order to.that post; that you will send a copy 
of my letter to St. Joseph, and to the posts of that region, 
presuming that there may be some soldiers there, that they 
and the inhabitants may conform to it; and I hope to have 
the pleasure of seeing you in France with all your friends.*: 
Thus ended the long contest between France and Great 
Britain for American dominion and supremacy. None could 
have felt more keenly the downfall of ‘France, ‘and-the trans- 
fer of the government of New France tothe British, than did 
Cuantes De Lanexaps. Raised on the frontiers, and having 
spent his life in the wilderness, he was fond of the unrestrained 
freedom: he enjoyed in common with his border country- 
men, and.he and they probably dreaded more a change of 
laws and customs than of rulers; but in this, their fears were 
groundless, for their conquerors proved quite:‘as lenient and 
paternal in their government’ as had the French before them. 
At this day, we can scarcely realize the hardships attendant 
on such a partisan service as that in which DE LANGLADE 
was engaged, with such long and constant marches of thou- 
sands of miles through a wilderness country, relying mainly ` 
upon. wild game for a sustenance. I remember he told me, 
that on one. oceasion, when he and his party were nearly 
starved, they discovered some live rattle-snakes, and by means 
of forked sticks placed on their necks, severed their heads 
from their bodies, dressed the meat, and made a most savory 
meal. , 
I think I may in truth say, that in all this protracted war— 
a war emphatically of herculean efforts on both sides, for the 


* Copies of these instructions, in French, may be seen in the appendix -to 
Manrin’s Historical Address. These translations are full, and care ER E 
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prize at stake was immense,—no officer in the French servicé 
could have traveled'so many miles, suffered so many 'priva- 
tions and hardships, or taken part in so many services ‘and 
conflicts, as my grandfather, the Sieur CHARLES DE LANGGADE, 
Had the French been successful, his name and fame’ would 
doubtless have been better known to history; but the depart- 
ure of the French leaders, immediately after the war, to their 
native land, and the natural dislike of the discomfitted party 
to publish accounts of their deeds and services, however mer- 
itorious, together with the far-off and. secluded region where 
De LanewaveE resided, and the change of Government in hi$ 
country, ‘must all have contributed to the silence of history 
in failing to proclaim his distinguished merits and- services: 
I cannot but believe, that Vaupreurt, Monrcatm; Dumas} 
Ds BzaviEv, and other French leaders, made full reports ‘of 
my grandfather's arduous and persistent services to the King 
and Government, fot the King must have been made fully 
aware of his services, or he would not have sent him a cóm- 
mission ; and this prompts me to express the hope, thatthe 
Legislature of Wisconsin, as other States have wisely done; 
will, at an early day, authorize the procurement from the àr- 
chives of both France and Great Britain, a faithful transcript 
of all documents, not only relating to my grandfather, but. to 
the early expeditions of De Louvieny, De Lienery, aud Mo- 
RAND, and all that is preserved of the French and English 
regime in Wisconsin. They should be procured, and pub- 
lished in the volumes of the Historical Society’s Collections, : 
I do not remember to have heard any thing of the Green 


, Bay land grant of an extensive territory, with the exclusive 


right of the Indian trade, made by Gov. Vaupreuiz, in October, 
1759, to Rieaup Vauprevit and wife, and confirmed by the 
French King, in January, 1760, at a critical period, just before. 
the subjugation of Canada by the British, and which was in 
1766, transferred to Wini1am Grant. If any knowledge ot 
it came to the ears of the settlers here at that period, it must 
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have made them not a. little uneasy, and, its. early rejection 
had so quieted the matter, that pee was said.of'it in my; 
early day.* : P us 
When Mackinaw passed into the possession of de British, 
Capt. George Eruerineton, its Commandant, sent word to 
the principal French settlers of the neighboring settlements 
dependent upon that post, to report themselves in person at 
Mackinaw, probably to take the oath of allegiance to ,the 
British Government, and advise with reference tothe' proper 
persons in their respective settlements to fill the ‘local offices 
under the new order of things. This was all very proper, j ant 
was not only designed to màke the British Commandant bet- 
ter acquainted with the condition of things, within the sphere 
of his command, but was most likely designed to give him 
an opportunity of assuring the French people of the solicitade 
of the British Government to consult their wants and feelings, , 
and promote their interests and prosperity. This was both 
wise and politic on the part of the British authorities,’ and 
had a happy effect in winning the affection and confidence t df 
their new subjects. Among those who repaired to Mackinaw, 
in obedience to this invitation, were the Sieur Aveustin and 
the Sieur Cmartes De Lanetape. They took their families 
with them, and probably took that o¢casion ‘to convey’ to 
Mackinaw, to exchange for goods for the Indian trade, what- 
ever furs dnd ‘peltries thev had gathered in barter, for they 
had several Indian servants with them, probably as boatmen 
and voyageurs. The visit to Capt. ErggRINGTON was pleasant} 
and it may be safely presumed that the British captain took 
special pains to ingratiate himself into the good graces of so 
prominent men among both the French and Indians as the 
De Laxarapzs; and either at this time, or not very long after, 
CuanLss De Lawerapm was re-appointed to superintend the 
Indians of the Green Bay Department, and re-instated in his 


f 
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command of the militia. The following permission te retur 
and reside at Green Bay, is among the very few papers of my 
grandfather now preserved : 

* MICHILLIMAKINAC, April 13, 1763. 

* T have this date given permission to Messrs. LANGLADE, father and gon, td 
live at the Post of La Baye, and do hereby order that no person may interrupt. 
them in their yoyage thither with their wives, children, seryants and baggage: 

GEO. ETHERINGTON, Commandant.” . 

We soon find Caartes De Lawceraps back at Mackinaw, I 
suppose to purchase goods for his father, or for the Indian 
Department, and perhaps had to wait there awhile for the ar- 
rival of such goods from Montreal A part of the Ottawas 
and Chippewas had espoused the cause of Pontiac, and 
formed the design of surprising the garrison, while the others 
were opposed to this new attempt to embroil the Indian tribes 
in difficulties with the English. De Lawcerapz learned the 
condition of things from his Indian friends who were not à 
party to the scheme, and went to Capt. ErnERINGTON and told 
him of the designs against the fort  EwmHERINeTON would 
then summon before him Marcu-1-xu-is,* and other leading 
Ottawa chiefs implicated in the plot, when they would stoutly 
deny it; thereupon Eruerineron would dismiss both the In- 
dians and his suspicions. Again and again would Dx 
LaneLapre warn him, and with the same result. Finally he 
went once more, and repeated his firm convictions of the 
threatened misfortunes; when Eruerineron replied, “ My. 
De LANGLADE, I am weary of hearing the stories you so of- 
ten bring me; they are the foolish twaddle of old women, 
and unworthy of belief; the Indians have nothing against 
the English, and cherish no evil designs; I hope, therefore, 
that you will not trouble me with any more such stuff” 


* Col. De PxxsrER, who commanded at Mackinaw at the period of 1774 to 
1779, and knew Maron-1-xv-18 well, speaks in his Miscellanies of * bold Maron- 
I-KU-IS—the same who surprised Mackinaw in 1763,” who, “under pretence of 
playing, kicked the ball over the fort picquets, rushed in with his band, with 
arms concealed, and accomplished his purpose.” L.OC.D 
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“Capt. Ernerineron,” said Dg Laxótaps; “I will not trouble 
you with any more of these old women’s Stories, as you call: 
them; but I beg you will reriember my faithful warnings.” 
BTHERinGToN was obstinate—the ball-play was had on the 
Queen's birth-day—-he was a spectator—the ball was every’ 
now and: then purposely knocked over the picketing into the 
fort, and thrown back to them by the garrison, when at 
length Eragrineron ordered the gate to be opened so the In- 
dians could get it themselves. The next time they knocked 
the ball into the fort, they all rushed in, and commenced the’ 
massacre. It was quick work, and soon over; and though 
M. De Lanetape was there, he-had no time nor id 
to be of any service. 

Capt. Erusrineron and Lieut. LesLie, who were among the 
survivors, and now in the hands of the- Indians, came near 
being burned at the stake; the wood. was all ready, and the 
prisoners pinioned, and the-torch would soon have beeri ap- 
plied, when M. De Lawaza»z arrived with a party of friendly: 
Indians, and he at once stepped up to the prisoners and cut the 
cords from their arms, and then; in a firm, determirfed man- 
ner, told the hostile Indians; “ If you are not pleased with 
what I have done, I am ready to meet you; but none came 
forward; they saw too: plainly that he and his friends were 
well prepared to fight, and they knew that CuanrEs Dé Lan= 
GLADE Was a stranger to fear. Now that he had saved‘Eruer- 
INGTON and LesLre from the stake, he turned' to the fprmer 
and said, “Now, Capt. Eraexreron, if you had listened to 
the old women's stories, of which I timely warned^you, you 
would not now-be in your present humiliating situation, with ` 
your men nearly all slain," The surviving officers and sol- 
diers were sent, under an escort of friendly Indians, to 
Montreal.. 

Pontrac’s plan of surprising all the British posts in the 
West, included Green Bay’; and the capturing of this fort was 
confided to the mixed band at Milwaukee, composed: mostly 
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of Pottawottamies and Ottawas, with some Chippewas and 
Menomonees. The Menomonee nation were friendly to the 
English, and their head chief at this time was Cua-xav-cHo- 
KA-MA, or T'he Old King,* and his speaker was the half-breed, 
Carron, son of the early French trader who joined the Lan- 
GLADEs soon after their first settlement at Green Bay. It ap- 
pears by Gorrell's Journal, that Carron at this time was much 
thought of by both the French and English, His oldest son 
Grope, when a mere youth, had shared in the battle of Que- 
bec, under the banner of CHARrLEs De LANGLADE. CaARRON 
had married a sister of WAu-ex-sz-ris, or The Wild Potatoe, 
a prominent Menomonee, who visiting Milwaukee, was invei- 
gled into taking part with them in the PowTrAc scheme, and 
was persuaded to bear a red wampum belt to his nation, in- 
viting them to assist in taking the fort, At my father, PIERRE 
Grienon’s, then residing at Green Bay, WAU-PE-SE-PIN Was 
met by Old Carron, who, addressing him, said: “I know the 
object of your visit, and the purport of Powrrac's message; I 
want no such message as that, as I mean to do no wrong to 
my British friends. Isit possible that you, too, are leagued with 
the Milwaukee band? Go back, then, to your home among 
them, and let me see your face no more!” Failing to influ- 
"ence his brother-in-law Carron, Wav-PE-sE-PIN gave up his 
mission as hopeless, and retired to his cabin, instead of re- 
tracing his steps to Milwaukee. While Carron and his 
faithful Menomonees were on the alert, strictly watching lest 
the Milwaukee band might attempt some mischief, which, 
however, they did not dare attempt, at length Lieut. GonRELL, 
the Commandant of the fort, receiving instructions to abandon 
the post, left Green Bay, guarded to Mackinaw by Carron 


* Cna-EKAU-OHO-KA-MA sickened and died, while temporarily at Prairie du 
Chien with some of his family, about 1821; he was then nearly blind, and 1 
think he was at least one hundred years old. He was a man of good sense, but 
no publie speaker, and was highly esteemed by his nation, His certificate as 
Grand Chief of the Menomonees, given him by Gov. Harpman, of .Canada, 
August 17, 1778, which has been preserved by his family, is now in the Cabi- 
net of the Historical Society. Osuxoss and Youna Max are his grandsons, 
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and a party of Menomonees; and for his faithful adherence 
to the English, and rejection of the counsels of Pontiac, 
Carron was subsequently presented with a large silver medal 
by the British authorities, with a certificate of his chieftain- 
ship and good services, The tradition mentioned by Judge 
"Lockwoop, in the 2nd volume of the Society’s Collections, 
relative to the abandonment of Green Bay, is without found: 
ation. Toman, the son of Orp Carron, instead of then being 
_at the head of the Menomonees, was a mere child; and noth- 
ing transpired, as the tradition represents, that could be con- 
strued into the Menomonees disarming, or attempting to dis- 
arm, any part of GonnELL's party. It may here be stated, 
that no more British troops were sent to garrison Green Bay. 
Pontiac, who was the prime-mover of these troubles at 
Mackinaw, Green Bay and elsewhere, was always represented 
to me as a chief of the Hurons, not of the Ottawas, and my 
grandfather, who knew him personally, spoke of him as an 
Indian of great intelligence and shrewdness; but I remember 
nothing’ further of his history, character or family. Of Orr 
Carnon’s services, I know nothing further with any certainty, 
though I think he must have served during nearly all the old’ 
French and Indian wars under my grandfather, as hé was in- 
variably spoken of as being always ready. He died at the 
old Menomonee village, a short distance above Fort Howard, 
called the Old King’s Village, about the year 1780, about 
sixty years of age. By his wife, he had seven children, Gropz; 
Toman, SHE-qua-NE-NE, l-ow-r-TAH, and three “daughters ; : 
I-oM-E-TAH, a chief, born about’ 1772, and his younger sister, 
are yet living at Lake Shawanaw. OLD Carron had two 
ehildren each by two other women—one of them a Sauk 
woman, with whom he becáme acquainted while on a war 
expedition against the Osages or Pawnees. He was regarded a as 
the handsomest man among the Menomonees; I remembér 
seeing his aged widow at the Bay when I was twelve or fit. 
teen years of age. Of Wav-ps-se-Pin, or The Wild Potatoe, 
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who endeavored to embroil the Menomonees in Pontiac’s. war, 
I can say I knew him well; he was no chief, and there was 
nothing in his career m of special note. He died at the 
Big Kau-kau-lin, about 1805. 

After the Pontiac war, Aveustin Dg LaxaraADE for several 
years continued in the Indian trade at Green Bay. My 
mother, who was born in 1763, related to, me, that when she 
was about seven years of age,she was once in tlie store, when. 
an Indian came in, and expressed a desire to purcbase a small 
Indian axe, when her grandfather, AuausriN De LANGLADE, 
handed out one from under the coynter; when the Indian in- 
quired if he had any more? M. Ds Lanexans bent down to get 
some others, and as he arose, the Indian, in mere sport, made 
a motion as if to strike the old gentleman on the head with 
the first axe handed out, when my mother exclaimed, * Grand- 
pa, he is going to cut your neck!" He arose quickly, and, 
with one of the small axes, knocked theIndian over. Picking 
himself up, the Indian apologized to M. Dg Laneuang, that 
he only intended it fora joke. He was told, in reply, that 
such things were too serious for rude sport, and there the 
matter ended. This is the latest occurrence of which I haye 
any knowledge, concerning the Sieur Avaustin Dg LANGLADE, 
and hence infer that he died not very long after—say about 
1771, at the age of about seventf-five years, and his remains 
were interred at the old cemetery at Green Bay. He has been 
represented to me as a very good man, quiet in his deme anor, 
“but quick to resent an injury. I have no personal knowledge 
of the Ottawa wife of AveusriN Dz Lanciaps, and suppose 
after his death she may have returned to her Indian friends 
"near Mackinaw; but on the 14th September, 1782, Lieut, Gov. 
Sinciarr, of Mackinaw, gives “Madame Laneapg permission 
to go to Green Bay, and enter into possession of her houses, 
gardens, farms and property, and to take a hired man with 
her.”?* I presume she did not long survive the date of this 


* Martin’s Historical Address. ; 
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permission, as I was then over two years of age, and have no 
Yécollectioti of ever having seen her. But for this written pér- 
mission of Gov. Srvciatr’s, I should have thought that my 
great grandmother ‘had died before her husband, as I never 
remember to have heard my mother speak of her. 

Upon the breaking out of the Revolutionary war, CHARLES 
Da LawGLADE, who was then fifty-two years old, was per- | 
suaded by Capt. Dg Prysrrr, commanding at Mackinaw, to 
take an active part in the war should his services be needed ; 
and this,as De Prysrer remarks in his Miscellanies, was 
equivalent to “securing all the Western Indians in our inter- 
est" He was soon requited to raise an Indian force, and re- 
pair to Canada for its defence, and with a large body of 
Sioux, Saüks, Foxes, Menomonees, Winnebagoes, Pottawot- 
tamiés, Ottawas and Chippewas, he marched for Montreal. 
Upon their arrival there, a grand council was held, a large ox 
was roasted whole, and served up to the Indians at a war- 
feast; and when La Rocx, the Sioux interpreter, failed to per- 
form his duty, De LAxaraADE supplied his place by having the 
Sioux render their speeches into the ‘Chippewa tongue, which 
was pretty generally known among the Indians in the North- 
West, when he could render it from the Chippewa into 
French. While in Canada on this service, I remember he 
served under Gen. CAMPBELL, but forget his particular servi- 
ces rendered. My recollection is, that as occasion required, 
he went to Canada with his Indian force several times daring 
the war, but I can give no particulars, I presume he was 
. théie at the time Gov. HALDIMåND gave Cna-EAU-CHA-KÁ-MA, 
or The Old King, the great medal and certificate, the latter of 
which, dated Aug. 17th, 1778, has been deposited in the 
Gabinét of the Historical Society. 

After Col. GeoneE Rocers CrAnxg had conquered the Illi- 
nois country, the British Lieut. Gov. .Hawrrrox, of Détroit, 
planned an expedition, in the winter.of 1778-79, against 
CrÀnkz; but, though so far sticdessful as to re-possess Vin- 
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cennes, Haminron and his forces were suddenly attacked in 
turn by the gallant CuarKr, and made prisoners of war, It 
had been Hawirrow's plan, as the summer of 1779 should 
roll round, to re-conquer the rest of the Illinois country ; -but 
his hopes were suddenly blasted by the daring and gallantry 
of his wily antagonist. Without, however, knowing anything 
of HawirToN's misfortune, Capt. De Peyster called a grand 
council of the North-Western tribes to assemble at l'Arbre 
Croche, near Mackinaw, early in the summer, for the purpose 
of embodying an Indian force to make a diversion towards 
Fort Chartres, in favor of Gov. Hamriron.* 

Pierre Caren had been sent to Milwaukee to invite the 
Indiaus there to attend the grand council; and failing of 
success, Gautier Dx Verve, De Lawerapr's nephew, 
who had served with him during the old French war, and 
thus far in the Revolutionary contest, and was thoroughly 
acquainted with the Indians, next went; but he returned, 
reporting that he had met with no better success—that 
the Indians had laughed at him.t Now Dx LawarApE 
went, determined to induce them to attend the council, and 
take up the hatchet on the side of the British. He talked 
with them awhile without any apparent favorable results, 
. when he concluded to resort to his knowledge of Indian 
habits and customs. He built a lodge in the midst of the 
village, with à door at each end; had several dogs killed, and 
had the dog-feast prepared ; then placed the raw heart of a dog 
on a stick at each door. Then the Indians partook of the feast, 
when De LaNwcrAnz,singing the war song, and marching 
around within the lodge, as he passed one door he bent 
down and took a bite of the raw heart, and repeated the 
same ceremony as he passed the other—an appeal to Indian 


* These movements of Crank and HaWMrrrow are stated on authority of 
Cranxz's MS. Papers, and De PxysrER's Miscellanies, . UO, 


" t No wonder Col, De Peyster denominated them “ those runegates of Mil- 
waukee—a horrid set of refractory Indians.” L. 0, D. 
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bravery, that if they possessed brave hearts themselves, they 
would follow his example, and accompany him to war. They 
could not resist this ancient and superstitious custom; and 
so one after another joined in the war song and tasted the 
dogs’ hearts, till all had become the followers of De Lax- 
GLADE, and he led them forth to the grand council at 'Arbre 
Croche. After the grand council was held, and brave speeches 
made, the Indian force, under De Laneanape and Da Ver- 
viLLv, embarked upon Lake Michigan; and upon arriving at 
St. Joseph's, they learned of Hamiuron’s surrender, and re- 
turned much dissatisfied.* 

My grandfather, Du Lawarapz, remained in service in the 
Indian Department till the end of*the war; and he and his 
faithful companion and nephew, Gautier De VzxnvirLs, both 
serving as captains. As there were no expeditions by the 
Americans against the North-West, there was no active ser- 
vice for them to perform. 

I will mention what little I know of an event at this period, 
but in which, however, my grandfather had no part. Jean 
Marie Ducnanwm, a trader from Montreal, had wended his 
way up the Missouri river with goods, and carried on a 
profitable trade with the Indians, but without license or 
permission of the Spanish authorities at Pancore or St. Louis; 
and the consequences was, that as he descended the Missouri 
with his boat of furs and peltries, a band of Spaniards inter- 
cepted him; the most of his party, when they saw the Span- 
iards approaching, fled and left him, when he had only a 
young man whom he had raised, and a Pawnee Indian, re- 
maining with him, who fired upon their assailants. They were 
too weak, however, to make any successful resistance, and fi- 
nally fled, and though the Spaniards endeavored to take Du- 
CHARME, he eluded them and escaped, His goods were seized 
and confiscated, to the value of four or five thousand dollars. 


* The regult of this expedition is given on the authority of Col, Dx PxxsrER's 
anias. L. 0. D, 
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Making his way back to Mackinaw, with no very amiable 
feelings towards the Spaniards at Pancore, he soon managed 
to get up quite a large expedition, in the spring of 1780, for 

‘their chastisement. It appears to have been almost entirely, 
if not exclusively, a volunteer affair, yet my recollection | is 
that my grandfather told me, that Lieut. Gov. SrwcrArR, of 
Mackinaw, gave it his countenance and encouragement. The 
numbers engaged I do not remember, but it was pretty large, 
and they were mostly Indians. The bold Ottawa chief Marca- 
i-Ku-1s had the chief command of the Indians, and -was hon- 
ored with the title of General. They came by the way of 
Green Bay, where they were joined by Po-r-ao-wA, or The 
Feather-Shedder, Mu-wa-sna, or The Little Wolf, Lx Baron, 
and other noted Menomonee warriors, and some Winnebagoes. 
From Green Bay, they took the usual route up Fox river to 
the Wisconsin Portage, and thence down the Wisconsin and 
Mississippi. The expedition, however, accomplished but 
little; they killed a few innocent people around Pancore or 
St. Louis, and were foiled in their chief design, and returned 
dissatisfied. About the year 1788, I saw General Marcn-t- 
XU-Is at Green Bay, who seemed to appreciate the importance 
of his title, for he wore a bright red British dress coat, with 
epaulettes, and cut quite a figure. He was then getting old, 
and was a tall large-sized Indian. Young as I was, he 
attracted my attention, and my grandfather told me about 
him and his Pancore expedition, otherwise I should not prob- 
ably have known anything of it. My grandfather had a dis- 
like towards General Marcu-1-xvu-1s, and remarked that he 
was unreliable and treacherous, brave and sanguinary, and 
probably had more special reference to his treacherous con- 
duet at the surprise of Mackinaw in 1763. I may add, that 
1 am quite confident that my grandfather did not accompany 
the Pancore expedition, nor do I think any whites at Green 
Bay joined it. 

I do not know much of Jean Mar Ducuarme—never 
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having seen: him; but he-was many years engaged in the 
Indian trade, and ‘finally rétired to Lachine, near Montreal, 
his native region, where he had a fine property, and died 
there about 1800:to 1805. He had three sons in this country, 
Josera, Dominick, and Paur—the former of whom, I remem: 
ber, went to Lachine to settle his father’s estate; and PauL 
DuczARME yet survives, at about eighty years of age. I have 
heard that, about 1782, Jean Marre Ducuarme once left 
Mackinaw on a trading expedition, without obtaining the 
necessary written license or permission from Lieut. Gov. SIN- 
CLAIR, Who, on his return, required him, for his disobedience, 
io provide fifteen hundred bundles of wild hay, weighing 
some fifteen pounds to the bundle, for the King's public sup- 
plies, and paid the penalty. About the same time, one Sr. 
Pavr Dz La Crorx, a trader, also departed on a trading voy- 
age without permission, and, like DucpARME, was directed to 
pay the same penalty, for disobedience of a well-known order. 
But De La Onorx, who was rather a hard case to manage, 
said that the King lived over the ocean, and he didn't believe 
he needed any hay; if he thought he really stood in need of 
any, he would procure some for him; but as it was, he 
shouldn't get any. Sryczarr could not, or did not, enforce 
the fine. I can-only further say of Jean Marnie DUCHABME, 
that he had a brother Dowiwicx ÐUCHARME, and a cousin 
Laurent DucHarme, the latter of whom was at Mackinaw 
when surprised in 1763, and both were many years engaged 
in the Indian trade in the North-West.* 
1 


x 


* Of DuonanMx and his expedition, by a visit to the venerable Pavn Du- 
CHARME, of Green Bay. we are enabled to add the following interesting particu- 
lars. Mr, DuoHAEME stated that he himself was a native of Lachine, Canada, 
and has attained the age of about eighty-seven years; that he came to Green 
Bay when he was twenty-four years of age, as a clerk for his brother, Dour- 
wi0k DuoHARME, an Indian trader, and has ever sincd, for a period of about 
sixty-three years, remained in the country. That his father, Jean Man 
DvoHARME, was residing at Lachine when the Americans invaded Canada in 
1775-76, and they endeavored to persuade him to take part with them in the 
contest then waging against the mother country, but he deemed it, best to 
maintain neutrality:, that the Americans, while in Canada, were scantily sups 
plied with provisions, but would never plunder, not even chickens; that they 
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In or about 1782, Lieut, Gov. Srvcharr gave to my grand- 
father a grant to all his lands at Green Bay, including his 
improvements and such prairies as he may ‘have used for 
meadow, and wood lands used for wood, or sugar-making ; 
this document I confided to Col Isaac Les, the U, S. Commis» 
sioner, in 1820, to examine into the land titles at Green Bay 
and Prairie du Chien, and he took it to Detroit with him, and 
dying soon after, I never was able to reclaim it. 

After the Revolutionary war, my grandfather, Dx Law- 
GLADE, remained in his Indian agenoy at Green Bay, having 
the general superintendence of the Indians in this quarter, 
and also continued in command of the militia, It was an 
ancient custom among the Canadians, on the 1st of May in 
each year, to have a holiday, raise a flag-pole, and salute it 
with vollies of discharges, well blackening it over, and all 
these demonstrations were designed as complimentary to their 
militia Commandant; and thus was CHARLES De LANGLADE 
most affectionately reverenced and honored by the simple- 
hearted people of the settlement. 

Mr. Dx Lawseraps, by his marriage with Miss Bourassa, 


———— M — 


would, in a respectful manner, beg for sour milk; and that his father admired 
them, and was deter mined not to.take up arms against so brave and suffering a 
people, but was at length forced to do sp, and aided to oxpel them fiom Canada, 

e had been imprisoned a year by the British authorities for having tui nished 
the Americans food and supplies, and he never atter liked the English. 

He had long been engaged in the Indian trade in the North- West, conveying 
his goods fi om Lachine and Montreal, and making Mackinaw his chief trading 
post. In 1778 or 1779, he had ventured high up the Missow raer with, his 
trading boats, and the Spaniaids getting jealous of his trade, took his goods, 
and if they did not capture him, as it seems they did not, he must have gone 
to'&t. Louis to obtain indemnification, He was there thrown into pis m, and 
kept in confinement a year. He had been so successful in his Indian trade up 
the Missoui, that the Spanish trades united in making 1epreseutations against 
him, as not only interfering with their trade, but as getting too much influence 
over the Indians, for a foreigner. He was in danger of being executed, but at 
length proved that he had, in more than one instance, at a heavy ransom, ie- 
deemed Spanish captives from the Indians, and saved thor lives ; whe upon hé 
was liberated. Indignant at the Joss of his property and his long imprisonment, 
he led an expedition against St. Louis, to chastise the Spamards and make repri- 
sals, but his son could not recall the details He often heard his father speak 
of Maron-1-Kv-18 as a brave chief; he must have lived and died in the Macki- 
naw region. , . 

Jean Marre DuocHarme died at his residence at Lachine, about the year 1803. 
He was then nearly blind, his head all white, but he walked erect, and was 
pethaps nearly eighty years of age. L. 0.D 
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had two children, LArrorrr, born in 1760 or 1761, who was 
married to one BAnczrzLov, but died the next year childless; 
and my mother Domrrzzie, born in 1763, who was united 
in marriage to my father, Prerre Garenon, Sr., in 1776, when 
she was thirteen years of age. My grandfather spent the re- 
mainder of his days at Green Bay, occasionally making a 
journey to Mackinaw or Toronto on public or private busi- 
ness, for he continued to attend to his Indian agency, and the 
command of the militia, as long as he lived. He had a farm 
which was managed by my father, Prerre Grianon, Sr., and 
received an annuity of eight hundred dollars while he lived, 
as halfpay, from the British Government, for his services 
during the American Revolution, and he also received for 
those services a grant of 3,000 acres of land on the La Trenche 
river in Canada, He now felt the weight of years, and in 
January, 1800, after an illness of two weeks, he died, at the 
age of seventy-five years, and his remains were buried beside 
those of his father in the cemetery at Greeu Bay. 

Thus passed away the Sieur CHA RLEs De LaneLape, whose 
long life was one of varied excitement, replete with martial 
deeds, and scenes of deepest interest in the forest and among 
the savages. He had, as he often stated, been in ninety-nine 


battles, skirmishes, and border forays, and used to express a , 


desire in his old age that he could share in another, so as to 
mako tho number one hundred. He was mild and patient, 
but could never brook an insult; friendly aud benevolent in 
his feelings, and was devotedly loved by all classes of his ac- 
quaintances. He was very industrious, and always employed 


in somo useful occupation, often chopping his own wood, and’ 


hewing timber for houses. His integrity was proverbial; 
ence, under the old French regime, he made out his account 
of goods purchased for the Indians in his department, when 
the French Commissary returned it to him, and suggested that 
he make it over again; he did so, when it was again handed 
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to him with the sanie request, and thus repeated four times, 
and each time, though he made a new transcript, it was pfe- 
cisely the same. At length the Commissary intimated to him, 
that he had returned it'to him, as he saw it was very modet- 
ate in size, and the King of France could véry' well pay it if 
it were four or five times as large. He simply replied, that 
that was all just, and he could claim nothing more. He never 
used his position or opportunities to plunder the public, and 
died as he had lived, an honest man. The name given him 
by the Indians, is expressive of their idea of the leading trait 
of his character—A-x#-wAv-GE-KE-TAU-SO, OT He-who-is-fierce- 
for-the-land, that is, a military Conqueror. Like his father 
before him, he was un bon Catholique. 

He was of medium height, about five feet nine inchés, 
a square built man, rather heavy, but never corpulerit. - His 
head was bald, and in his old age the hair on the sides of his 
tead had a silvery whiteness; his eyes were large and deep 
black, with very heavy eye-brows grown together. His face 
was round and full, and he presented altogether a fine ap- 
pearance, When dressed, as I have often seen him, in his 
British searlet uniform, his military chapeau, his sword and 
red morocco belt, he exhibited as fine a martial appeararicé 

: as any officer I ever beheld. The silver buckle of his sword- 
belt, which he used in all his military services in two wars, I 
take pleasure in presenting to tlie State Historical Society fór 
its Cabinet, and hope it may be long préserved as a personal 
memorial of the early founder and fáther of Wisconsin. 

My grandmother, the widow of Cuartes Dg LÄNGLADE, 
was a woman rather tall and portly in her old age, with 4 
mild, brown eye. She was regarded as quite handsome in her 
day. After her husband’s death, she made her home with 
hier daughter, and died at Green Bay in 1818, at about thé 
age of seventy-five years. l 

It is creditable to the intelligence and cultivation of the D 
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LaNGLADEs and other early settlers at, Green. Bay, that a dis- 
tinguished French nobleman, upon visiting the country, 
many years ago, should express his surprise, at hearing 
from the natives of the country, the French language spoken 
with the same.purity and elegance, to which he was accus, 
tomed to hear it in, Paris. 
.. I will now make some mention of such of my grandfathers 
old companions in arms, as were known to me. I have al- 
ready said that Gaurter DE VEnyiLLE was his nephew, a na- 
tive of Mackinaw. I can state no specific services of his he- 
yond what I have given in connection with my grandfather’s; 
but I know that he was my grandfather's constant companion 
in all, or nearly all, his services during the old French. and 
Revolutionary wars, and had a captain's.commission during 
the latter service. He was a tall, spare man, rather full face, 
brown eye, not handsome, but yet pleasant.in all his.inter- 
course, After the war, he continued to make Mackinaw his 
his home, had a farm, and sometimes acted as Indian inter- 
preter for the British Government. He married-a Miss CHE- 
VALLiER, of Mackinaw, a tall and handsome woman; they had 
two. daughters, the eldest of whom became the wife of Capt 
Henry Mownoz Fisuer, a reputed nephew of President Mon- 
ROE, who came to the North-West as a clerk for an, English 
trader named. Topp, with whom he remained three years, 
and-then located himself as a trader at. Prairie du Chien, 
where he resided when I first visited that place in 1795. That 
year Mricuazr Brissors married the youngest daughter of 
Gautier Dg VzaviLLE, and the next yeat, Capt, Fisozr went. 
to Mackinaw and married the eldest, Gautier Dg VERVILLE 
and his wife went to Prairie du Chien, about 1798, to live, 
with Micuarr Briszotjs ; and Da VEnviLLE died there about 
1803, at about the age of sixty-five; his widow survived him 
several.years, Beth Frsgur and Brissois were prominent and 
useful men at Prairie. du Chien, and have left worthy descend-. 
ants, so,that the descendants of Sieur Aveustin DE LAW; 
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GLADE, through Dz VxnviLL*, are among the most respectable 
in the country.* 

AwanLE Dg Gerr, who was commonly called La Ross, a 
native of Montreal, early wended his way to Mackinaw, and 
took part, as we have seen, in the old French and Indian war. 
He was a part of the time employed in the Indian trade for 
himself, and a part for others. He made Green Bay his home 
for several years, when not in the Indian country, and finally 
left for his native region, about 1790, and never returned to 
the West. He was then getting quite old, was unmarried, 
and was well regarded by my grandfather and all who knew 
him. 

. Another of the brave and hardy band who served under 
my grandfather, was Pierre Carer, a native of Canada, Like 


— 


* Gen. HxgouLEs L. Doveman, of Prairie du Chien, whose lady, first the wife 
of the late Josgez Roxerrs, is a daughter of Capt. Frsugnm, has furnished the 
following note, embracing all he can ascertain of Capt. Fisnzn's career : 

* So far as I can find out, his parents were Scotch, o1 of Scotch descent; and 
he was born near Lake Champlain, not far from the line separating the State of 
New York fiom Lower Canada, or Canada East; that he came from Canada by 
way of Mackinaw and Green Bay, somewhere about 1790. He carried on a 
very extensive trade with the Indians in the Praiie du Chien region, 
and furnished out-fits to other tiaders, some of whom traded above, and othera 
below that place. The Sguks, Foxes, Sioux, Winnebagoes and Menomonees 
then resorted there in great numbers for the purpose of procuring supplies of 
clothing, amunition, dc. He continued in trade at Praiiie du Chien until 1815, 
when he left, in company with his son, aud a son of the late MIOHAEL BRIBBOIA, 
to join the Hudson Bay Company, as trader on the Red river of the North, and 
continued in the service of that Companv until 1824, When I first saw him, in 
1826, he had just 1eturned from Lac Tiaverse, the head water of the Minnesota 
river, v here he had passed two yeats in the employ of the American Fur Com- 
pany,- He then gave unmistakable evidences of a man of extraoidinary activi- 

and vigor for his age. He died at Prairie du’Chien, in 1827. He was a tall, 
well-built, athletic man, and capable of enduring hardships and fatigue, and of 
course well calculated for a frontier life of those times. He was ea-ily excited, 
and possessed indomitable comage and peiseverance, The only public office 
that I can learn that he ever held, was that of Justice of the Peace, at Prairie 
du Chien, before the last war with Great Britain; his commission being from 
the Governor of Illinois Territory, as this pa1t of the country was then attached 
to, or formed part of that Territory ” 

It may be added here, that in Capt. Z. M. Prxe’s visit to Prairie du Chien, 
in September. 1205, he speaks of Captain and Judge Fregeg—" the Captain of 
Militia and Jusjice of the Peace" As Illinois Territory was not organized till 
1809. Capt. FisureR must have received his commissions fiom Gov, Harrison, of 
Indiana Territory, which was oi ganized in 1800, or fiom Maj. Amos STODDARD, 
the First Civil Commandant of Upper Louisiana, since Missouri, when that 
country passed into possession of the Americans, in Ind, 

Besides Mis. Gen, Dousman, another daughter of Capt, Fisnze, is Mrs. HENgY 
S. Baix», of Green Bay. LOD 


uU 
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De Gere, he was sometimes a clerk for other traders, and 
sometimes trading for himself. During the war of 1812-15, 
he acted as interpreter for the British Col. Rosert Dickson. 
In the fall of 1812, Col. Drcksow started from Mackinaw with 
government goods for the Indians around Prairie du Chien, 
taking with him Canzk as interpreter; but winter overtaking 
them at Winnebago Lake, they became frozen in, and spent 
the winter on Garlic Island, between the present Oshkosh and 
Neenah ; in the spring they continued on to Prairie du Chien, 
* distributed the goods, and started on their return journey. At 
` the mouth of the Maniste river,* a stream emptying into Lake 
Michigan, above Green Bay, they encamped, and the next 
morning finding themselves wind-bound, Carrs took his gun 
and went out a hunting, and unfortunately got bewildered 
and lost. Col Dicxson staid two days endeavoring to find 
him, but without success, when he continued on to Mackinaw. 
CanEE soon lost his flint from his gun-lock; and though he had 
ammunition, his gun was useless to him. As it was in May 
or early June, there were no wild fruits, and he ate roots and 
almost anything he could find’ One day a hawk flying over 
him with a partridge in its claws, spying Carrer, dropped its 
game, probably from sudden fear, which the half-starved man 
devoured raw. He at length reached the Lake shore, and 
there found a half decayed fish, and poor as it was, he made 
a'meal out of it, and kept on up the Lake, and finally reached 
human habitations, at Point St. Aeneas, six miles from Mack- 
inaw, just fifty days after he got lost. : He was so emaciated 
that he was scarcely recognized by those who knew him well. 
He had well nigh lost his senses, and had to be nursed some: 
time before his recovery, when he was sent to his friends in 
Canada. Two-years afterwards he was heard from, when he 
was still with his relatives, and well. He had no family. 
Lovis HAMLINE, a native of Canada, and also one of Dx 


* This is Mr. GarGxoN'8 pronunciation ; its orthography, on the old mapa, is 
Monistique, F , py L. 0. D. 
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Lane.apz’s old soldiers, lived at Mackinaw, where he had a 
family. He was once setting trout-lines under the ice on: the 
border of Lake Michigan, when a heavy wind. blew a large 
body of ice, where he was, quite a distance into the Lake, upon: 
which he remained nine days, without food, when the wind 
veered about and drove the ice on shore again. He must. 
have died at Mackinaw many years ago. 

La, FogruxE was another of my grandfather's war follow- 
ers, a hardy Canadian; he had an Ottawa wife, and lived with 
the Indians near Mackinaw, amongywhom he was noted asa - 
great hunter, 

Mac#ar, another of the patty, was an uncle to my father, 
aud was the grandfather of Mrs. JogN Dovsman, of Lake 
Shawanaw. He was a native of Canada, a man of great fear- 
lessness, and was long a trader in the North-West. Once 
when he had his trading post at the Falls of the Chippewa 
river, with three men with him- in his employ, he persuaded 
a band of Chippewas, encamped some distance above him, 
and a party of Sioux below, to meet at his post and make a 
treaty of peace and. friendship, far. they had been implacable. 
foes from time immemorial. They accepted the invitation, 
met, and smoked the pipe of peace, with many a pledge of 
friendship, The Chippewas first took their departure, when 
the treacherous.Sioux managed to get around:and then ahead: 
of. them, and killed one of their number The Chippewas. 
then returned to Macuar’s trading post, and lingered around 
there till they had exhausted their own. supplies, and nearly 
all the provisions of the traders. They then applied to Ma- 
CHAR for further aid, when he gave them ammunition, and: 
bid them go the next morning to hunt for deer, and not fail 
to bring him all the deer they should kill The next night. 
they brought in thirty. deer. Macmar then supplied them 
with powder, lead, and other necessary articles, and bid them 
return home and go to hunting, to pay their credits and sup- 
port their families. They obeyed his directions. And.this 
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is only orie instance of his influence with the Indians; his 
firmness and fearlessness always made him respected among 
them. Macuar had three children, two sons and a daughter; 
he went to Detroit in his old age, to live with one of his sons, 
and died there, more than fifty years ago. 

The Green Bay settlement, from its inception in 1745 to 
1785, a period of forty years, had made but little progress. 
At my earliest récollection, say 1785, there were but seven 
families, who with their engages and others did not exceed 
flfty-six souls; and I feel quite certain, that at no anterior 
date, did the actual residents àmount to more. It may be 
interesting to preserve the names of the early settlers, with 
the number of their families, and so I will give them: 
Cuartes Dg LaxaLApDE, wife, two Pawnee servants, and 
three engages; PrgRRE Gmrewow, Sr., wife, six children, two 
Pawnee servants, and twelve engages; LAcRAL and wife ; 
BartistT Bruner, wife, three children, and one engage; AMA- 
BLE Roy, wife, two Pawnee servants, one engage, and Bar- 
vist La Duger, an old trader, living with them; JosePH ‘Roy, 
wife, five children, and one engage; a young man named 
MARCHAND, the agent of a Mackinaw trading company, hav- 
ing a stote of Indian goods at the Bay, with four engages—. 
making fifty- six the total population. Of those families, 
BRUNET, LAGRAL and JosgPH Roy, resided on the west side. 
of the river, , and Dz LANGLADE, GRIGNON, AMABLE Roy and. 
MARCHAND, on the east.. As Mr. Grieyon and MARCHAND; 
kept the only trading stores, we see the business was: trans-, 
actéd. on the east side of. the river. At this. time there Were. 
no settlers at Depere, nor indeed any where on Fox river,; 
except ‘those here mentioned at the Bay. i ane 

The first settler who arrived after my recollection, was: 
Jacques Portier, from Montreal, in 1791. It was not till 
the next year, 1792, that Cmarres Reaume arrived, adhd took. 
up his residence atthe Bay. About this period others began" 
to arrive, almost invariably from Canada—among them, Joan 

31m 
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Lawes, in the summer of 1797; so that prior to the com- 
mencement of the war of 1812, the following persons, heads 
of families, had arrived and settled, mostly at the Bay, and 
from the Bay up as far as Depere: M. DvcnaNo, Lovis 
GRAVEL, Bartinme CHEVALIER, PIERRE CHALIFOUX, PILRRE 
HovrnrcH, Jacos Franxs, Your Brisgue, Jacgues and Nicu- 
oras Vikav, Barrist Carpronne, Joun DousMAN, PIERRE 
Carsonwaav, Joan Vann, Josira Hout, Jonn Jacoss, ALEX- 
ANDER GannurgPY, Lovis Baurrez, Josera Ducarme, JOHN 
Bartist Lanerrty, who married my mother, Prisqus Hyorrs, 
AMABLE Norman, Joun Barrrsr Lavienr, AUGUSTIN BONNE- 
TERRE, Josera Boucuer, Antara Lu Borur, Avaustin Tar- 
BEAU, ALEXANDER Dumon, Gionog Fortier, Basiu La Rocx, 
Dominick Brunet, and Josera Jovroin, the father-in-law of 
EzexeL Winnraws; and the following natives of Green Bay 
had become heads of families prior to 1812, viz: PERRISH 
Brower, my half-brother Perris Grienon, and my bio hers 
Prenre, CmanrLxs, Lovis and Barrist Grienon, and myself, 
and probably a few others. I have no definite idea of the 
total population at this period, but should think it was not 
less than two hundred and fifty. 

Of some of the early settlers at Green Bay, I must make a 
more particular mention. My father Prerre Grienon, Sr., 
was born in Montreal, and early engaged as a voyageur with 
traders in the Lake Superior country, and having saved his 
wages, he after awhile engaged as a trader on his own account, 
and located at Green Bay prior to 1763. He' had served on 
some expeditions, probably during the old French war, but I 
remember no particulars. By his first wife, a Menomonee 
woman, he had three children, one of them died young from 
an injury by a fall, another died while at school at Montreal, 
and the other, Perris, grew up, and raised a family. By 
his marriage with my mother, he raised nine children,* and 


* The following are the dates of the births of' the children of Przngx Geta- 
xox, Sr. by his marriage with DOoMITELLE De LANGLADE : PIERRE ANTONE, 
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died in November, 1795, just before the birth of his young- 
est, at about the age of fifty-five or sixty years. He wasa 
spare man, six feet in height, of light complexion; a man of 
bravery, and full of animation, but by no meaus quarrelsome, 
He was highly estcemed, and was regarded as strictly upright 
in all his dealings. He was particularly hospitable, and no 
year passed but he entertained many of the traders going to, 
or returning from, their winter trading posts, , 

Bartisr Brunat, from Quebec, must have come to Green 
Bay about 1775, and at first, for a year, engaged in my fath- 
ers employ; the next year married a natural daughter of 
Gavrier De Varvitite by a Pawnee servant woman of Cuas 
Ds LaweLanr, He was only a farmer, but a very good one, 
and died at Green Bay about 1815. 

AMABLE and Josuru Roy, brothers, and natives of Montreal, 
found their way to Green Bay not very long after the old 
French war, Amase Roy married Agate, the daughter of 
the Sieur Aveustin-Da Lawarapr, and the widow of M. 
SovLieny; previous to which, he had done something in the 
Indian trade, and after his marriage, turned his attention to 
farming. He had no children; his wife died about „1801, 
willing him all her property, and he died about a year after- 
wards, and gave his property to young Louis Grienon, who 
had lived with him from childhood. Josera Ror had been 
employed as an engage, and married a Menomonee woman, 
and raised two sons and four daughters, and survived some 
years after the war of 1812~'15, and his very aged widow was 
still living but a very few years since. Of LAanAr, I need 
only remark, that he came from Canada with his wife, and 
settled at the Bay about 1785, or a very little before, for I re- 
member their coming, and remained only about four years, 
when they sold their place to my father, and left the country. 


born October 21,1777; CuanLzs, J due 14th, 1719; Avavstin, June 97th, 1780; 

Louis, 2iat Sept. 1783; Barrer, 23d July, 1785 ; DOMITELLE, 21st March, 1787; 
P Akaun, 23d March, 1189 ; aoum. 14th Sept., 1790; and Aass, i in 
December, 1795. L, C. D. 
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James PonriER, who came to Green Bay, as already stated, 
in 1791,* proved the most useful man to the settlement, of ‘all 
the French Canadian emigrants who settled there during my 
day. He was born at Montreal in 1765, and received a good 
education at a seminary in that city, with a view of the 
priesthood; but changing his mind, he engaged in his father’s 
employ, who carried on a large business, In 1791, he received. 
from Gov. AtureD Crank a commission of Captain-Lieuten- 
ant of the militia of Montreal, and the same year left to seek 
his fortune in the West, coming directly to Green Bay. He 
engaged at first as a clerk for my father, and thus remained 
employed for two years; the first winter remaining in the 
store at Green Bay, and the next he spent at Mr. Grienon’ s 
trading post on the St. Croix. He then engaged in the Indian 
trade for himself, and spent his winters in the Indian country 
for many years, on the Sauk river on the Upper Mississippi, 
Buffalo river, Pine river, and several points on the Mississippi 
and Wisconsin, and continued more or less in the trade as 
long as he lived. ' * 

It was while on the St. Croix, in 1793, that he married 
Miss Marcuerirs. Grieste, whose father was a Frenchman, 
the first Glerk Pierre GarGNox, Sr., had at Green Bay, where, 
lie niartied a Menómüneé woman, and afterwards left. ‘the, 
country, abandoning his wife and child. Mr. PonLIER found, 
Miss Grresré ‘and her mother with a band of the Ment 
néés'spending the hunting season on the St. Croix, ` Fo 
In January, 1815, Mr. ‘Porter was commissioned by | Goy, OF) 
GEORGE Prevost, df Cali da! á Justice of the Peace, and Cap. 
tain of the militia of Gréén ‘ ‘Bay, under the British Govern: , 
ment; "which cominission was certified by Lieut, Col. MeDox- 


Bet 


ALL, Commando at Mackinaw; and it would appear from a. 


T s Ey ght a ^ 


* In the Detroit Gazette, of January 18th, 1899, it is stated that Mr: "PonLira 
* has resided within the Territory [of Michigan} since 1787 ;" if so, he must- 
_ have stopped awhile at Detroit or Mackinaw, then returned ‘to Montreal, r Tes; 
“ceived his commission of: Capian Licianu, and shortly after EE at Green; 


i " L. C. D. 
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mèmorandum a among Mr. Portten’s papers, that he had been, 
commissioned a Justice of the Peace, by the, British in 1812; . 
but I have no recollection of his having | acted, ‘under these 
commissions.* When Brown county was, organized, under, 
the American Government, Mr. PorLIER was first, „appointed, 
an a Ensign gn of militia by Gor. Cass An, 1819, and three, years 

erwards a Lieutenant. In September, 1820, he was commis;; 
sioned by Gov. Cass, Chief Justice of. Brown county, as the . 
successor of Marrusw InwrN, and by re- -appointments contin- 
ued tó serve as Chief Justice till the organization of Wiscon-: 
sin Territory, i in 1836. In 1820, he was also, commissioned. 
a Justice of the Peace and County Commissioner; and in 
1833, Judge of Probate. He was almost constantly en-, 
gaged in public service between, 1820 and 1836, and yet 
foünd time to do something. at his old buginess as a trader. 
A few years before his death, the right half of his body be-. 3 
came partly paralyzed, and he, died ‘after two or three days’ 
illiiess, at Green Bay, July 12th, 1839, at the age of seventy- 
four years. — ; 

Judge Portier was. about five feet, ten inclies in height, of, 
medium size, of light complexion, a little bald, very mild, 
and invariably pleasant to all, The public positions he filled . 
80 long and so well, are the best evidences of the esteem far. 
his character, and the confidence reposed in him. Such was 
his ‘solicifude to fit himself for his judicial position, that he 
patiently translated from the English, and left in manuscript, 
the Revised Laws of Michigan Territory, in the French lan-. 
guage. . His widow survived him about five years; they had 
several children, three of whom are still living. 2 


CuARLEs REAUME was,I dare say, as my old departed friend 
SonLoMoN Jungav has stated, a native of La Prairie, M. 


P 


aides one as 
* ‘heme rommissiobe rented b the Brivisti Gov" TS SUARE ánd 

subsequent ones: from the mated by- authorities, together with several ek 2 

‘Qld ieiters, early xecount books, and other papers of Judge Potrai hi 

kindly, preseated to the Society by his son, Louis B. PonriER, m * ode 

Butte des Morta. L.C 
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opposite to Montreal. His family was very respectable, and 


he enjoyed good educational advantages, He appears early 


‘to have left Montreal, and went to Detroit, where he had rel- 
atives, among them a nephew named ArexawpER Reavws, a 
trader, but if I ever knew the particulars of his career there, I 
have forgotten.* He engaged in the Indian trade, and, like _ 
most traders, roamed the forests of the North-West, between 
the great Lakes and the Mississippi, and, I think, spent several 
years in this way, and made several journeys to Mackinaw, 
and at Jast one to Montreal, where he became united in mar- 
riage to a Miss Sanauengrre, daughter of a prominent mer- 
chant of that city, and a lady of great worth. He now man- 


aged to commence business i in Montreal, I think merchandiz- 


ing, and mostly on credit, and by bad management, soon 
failed; and, naturally proud and haughty, he did not care to 
remain there, and thus left Montreal, abandoning his wife,— 
they having no children,—and again turned his face west- 


ward. He came directly to Green Bay, as I have always 


understood; this was in 1792, and he accompanied Mr. Por- 
LIE in the fall of that year, and spent the winter with him 
on the St. Croix river. Returning to the Bay the next spring, | 
he went to Mackinaw, and managed to obtain on credit about 
six or seven hundred.dollars worth of goods for the Indian 
trade, and brought them to the Bay, where, erecting a trader’s 
cabin, of logs, covered with slabs, chinked and daubed, he 
opened his small store, and commenced operations. In due 
time he sold out, ate up, and squandered his little stock, prob- 
ably as he had done at Montreal; and having no returns to 
make to the Mackinaw merchants, he was unable to obtain a, 
new supply, and this ended his attempts at merchandizing. - 


= 
E 


* It was mentioned in the preceding volumes of the Society's Collections, 
that he served during the do mein war as a Captain in the British Indian 
Depaitment, and was among the prisoners taken by the gallant Col. Gxonax 
Rocozus CLARK at the capture of Vincennes, in February, 1779, and taking the 
oath ‘of neutrality, was permitted to return to Detroit, The MS. Papers of 
Gen. CLARK, in my possession, show this fact. L. €. D. 
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He'was a singular man—vain, pompous, and fond of ` 
show; and his sense of honor and justice was not very high, 
He led a`jolly, easy life, always getting his share of good — 
things whenever within his reach, and nevér seemed to have 
a care or thought for the 1 morrow. I think the published an- ,. 
ecdotes related of him are correct, and truly represent the | 
character of the man. ten os 

Wien oii 'the St. Croix with Mr. Porrrer, he was trading 
in à small way for his own benefit. One day he invited Mr. 
Portier, Laurent Firy, and two or three others wintering | 
there, to dine with him. His’ guests appeared. at the proper. 
time, and Reavme had prepared some dried venison, pounded | 
finely, and cooked in maple sugar and bears’ oil, making 
really a'very fine dish. A half-breed, AMABLE Canvas 
happened ‘to make his appearance, and observed to REAUME, 
that he had not plates enough on the table, as there wasnone | 
for him. ^ “Yes, there’ are enough, » said Reaume grufily 
when the Indian snatched from REAvME's head his red cap, 
and spreading it upon the table, took both his hands and 
scooped from the dish of cooked venison, called by the Indi- 
ans, pe-we-ta-gah, or prepared in oil, as much as he could, — 
and dashed it into the cap. This was all the work of a mo- 
ment, when Reavume followed suit; by seizing a handful of 
the meat, and throwing it in the Indian's face. Quite an ex- 
citing scene now ensued in the way of a personal rencontre, 
which the guests terminated by separating the angry combat- 
ants. Not to be foiled in this way, when the Indian was 
sent-off, and things re-adjusted, ‘Reaume and his friends par- 
took of the feast, such as it was, with doubtless a regale of 
the  trader’s wine-keg, which each trader was sure to take 
with him for his winter’s supply. 

On this same trading voyage, Reaume had with him his 
cousin, Norr Reaume—a crack-brained fellow, who once re- 
fused to work a year as a voyageur for seven hundred francs, 
but would do so for a hundred dollars, and though this Was. 
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considerably less, he never could be made to comprehend it. 
Having occasion to use their canoe in the winter this. Nogr 
REAUME cleared out the snow, and brought a shovel full of live 
coals to place in the bottom of the frail bark craft, when his 
cousin CgAnrszs asked him what he was going todo? “Why,” 
said the other, “these coals are to keep my feet warm; do you 


think I am going to freeze my feet to make you laugh?” , «.. 


Reaume would often say, that the next spring his wife was 
coming from Montreal to join him at Green Bay, and he had 
said. the same thing so repeatedly, year after year, that even 
the "Indians | made sport of him about it. ,One day meeting 


an old Menomonee named WaT-TAU-sE-MO-sA, or One-fAat- . 


is-coming, Reavme asked him when he was going to get 
married „remarking to him that he was getting.old. “Q0 said 
the Indian, “vou have been, telling us that Mrs. RzAuMk is 


"EI 


coming out this spring, and I am waiting for her arrival, in-. 


tending to marry her.” This little sally very much stirred. up 


RzgaAuwE's anger, when he.sent back a volley of sacres, very. 


much to the Indian’s amusement , 
A Mr. Ronvet, of the Illinois country, who knew REAUME 


either in Canada or at Detroif, recommended him to Gov.. 


HaznisoN, of the Indiana Territory, as a suitable person for 
a Justice of the Peace at the Green Bay settlement, when a 
commission was filled up and sent to him four or five years 
before the commencement of the war of 1812. "This was the 


first officer of the kind at Green Bay; and marriages were prev, 


viously entered into by contract and witnesses, disputes were 
settled by arbitration, and criminals were sent to Canada for 
trial. I am not certain, but presume RgAuME kept something 


of a docket, and probably some record of such marriages as ; 
he solemnized, for some still adhered to the ancient custom, . 


and dispensed with REAvwE's services; but I have no recol- 


lection of his having a single law book or statute of any kind. - 


His were equity decisions, but his ideas of eguity were often 
very queer and singular. I never understood that he had any 


» 
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commission from the British authorities, nor do I think his 
commission .from Gov." HAREIsoN was ever renewed, “but he 
continued to act-undet its authority until the organization of 
Brown: county, by: Gov. Cass, in 1818, sa period of about 
eleven years, - 2 

‘The laté'Jous Dousman related to me a case tried before 
RzavME, of which he’ was personally cognizant, Jo OSEPE 
Hovtt was the complainatit, and his claim, which was a just 
one, was for labor rendéréd the defendant. It was a ' plain 
case; and: Reavme decided in favor of HourL, and dismissed 
the-parties. -Dovssax having heard so muth about Reiomes 
singular decisions, concluded’ he would test the good Yu: ustice; ; 
andébserved; with assumed sincerity, “Mr Reaume, now ‘that 
you-liiive decided the casé, T must Sy, I'am véry mùch sur- 
prised át your decision—you ought, in justice; to have decided , 
in'favor-of the'defendant.” Ah,” replied REAUME, ‘E you, 
did not understand nie aright;? and then stepping to the door, 
he.ealled: Hovxx ‘back, and asked him how he understood the ' 
decision?- Hovxt, of coürse, said that he ‘understood that he 
had-won. “Yes,” said Reumer, “you have won to pay ' the 
costs!” "This is only ‘orie instance in many of a ‘similar 
character, showing a very facile conscience, and a mind easily 
changed by caprice or interést. n 

After RgAuwE disposed of his little stock of goods, he se- ^ 
cured him a farm on the west ‘side of the river, about four 
miles above Green Bay. Probably from the savings of his 
store; he obtained some cattle and horses, and soon had a 
very fine farm, with a comfortable house, and many com- . 
forts‘around him. He had'à dog named Rabasto, whom | 
he had trained to:go and drive awáy the thieving black-birds ` 
whenever they would appear in ‘his fields. Not very long " 
after Col. Jou’ Bowymr came tõ Green Bay in 1815, as’ 
American Indian Agent, he purchased Reaumn’s farm at less | 
than-lialf its-yalue, when the latter made his home with `` 
Judge Lawe about a yeat He then obtained a claim for 

ani’ c gom có! 007 0? "E * Te. 
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some land at the Little Kau-kau-lin, ten miles. above Green 
Bay, on which he erected a comfortable house, and moved 
there, but he kept no liquor or other articles to sell to the In- 
dians, as I was there frequently, and should have known it'if 
it had been so. There he sickened and died, in the spring 
of 1822, somewhere, I should think, from sixty-five to seventy- 
years of age. Judge Reaume was rather tall, and quite port- 
ly, with a dark eye, with a very animated, changeable coun- 
tenance, Like the Indians, his loves and hates were strong, 
particularly the hates. He was probably never known to re- 
fuse a friendly dràm of wine, or of stronger liquors; and he 
was, in truth, very kind, and very hospitable. With all his’ 
eccentricities, he'was warmly beloved by all who knew him. 
Joun Laws, another early settler, was-a native of York, 
England. His father was a captain in the English army, and : 
his mother an English Jewess, a Sister of J acos Franks, who 
had come to the Bay as early as 1795, as a clerk in the tra- 
ding establishment of Oettvir, GrurAsPIg & Co., of Mackinaw, 
who had a store at Green Bay. Joun Laws was educated: at 
Quebec, and Josera RoLwrre, so well known as a trader, and : 
early settler at Prairie du Chien, was one of his school-mates, 
When his uncle, Mr. FRAwxs, had been about three years 
with Ocitvis, GinnasPIE &,Co., he ceased serving as clerk, 
and went to Canada and obtained a stock of goods. He re- 
turned to the Bay and opened a store, bringing his nephew, 
Jonn Laws, with him, then a young man of sixteen years. 
This was in the summer of 1797. Laws engaged in his un- 
cle's employ, and the following winter was sent with a sup- 
ply of Indian goods, accompanied by Lours Bavrrez, to 
Fond du Lac river, which was then known among the French 
and traders by that name; and took possession of the old 
trading post, about a mile and a half above the mouth of that 


stream, on its eastern bank. "This had been a winter trading . 


post for many years; Laurent Ducuarme, who one.year 
caught a large number of ducks there, by means of a net, which 


* 
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he.salted and preserved for winter’s use, was about the earliest 
trader at that point; then one' Acre, a Spaniard, and ‘subse- 
quently one Cuavoprigz, and still later Mrcuawr -Brtspors, . 
and I wintered there two winters. The Indians whose trade’ 
was here sought, were the Winnebagóes, who liad a.villagé ^ 
where Taycheedah now is, three miles east of Fond: du Lac’: 
City, and had other villagesalong Rock river. Mr. Lawz-after- 
wards spent several winters at different points;among the In- ` 
dian. hunting bands, between, Green Bay and fhe:Mississippi, © 
and up to the time when his uncle left the couritry, and -wént ° 
back:to Canada, which was about the commencement of the ~ 
war of 1812,leaving Mr. Laws as his successor as a mer- 
chant and trader, and he continued more or less in the Indian ” 
trade as,long as he lived. . 

During the war, Mr. Laws was a enemi in the Indian - 
Department, under the British, and the only active service T-^ 
remember of his, was his going, under Col, Roserr Diexson, + 
near the close of the war, to Mackinaw, my brother Lovrs - 
Grianxon being alse along, and taking part in the repulse of 
the American Co]. Homes, at Mackinaw: Some time after ~ 
the organization of Brown county, he was commissioned an 
Associate Judge of the county, His death occurred at Green: : 
Bay, February 11th, 1846, in his sixty-sixth year. When * 
twenty years of age, he was married to Miss- THERESE Ray- 
KIN, whose father was an Englishman, and her mother-of the : 
Chippewa band, who wintered on the Pishtego river, and’: - 
were frequently at,Green Bay. Several children were-the - 
fruit of this marriage. Judge Laws was a man of ordinary > ` 
height, but became very-portly; he was possessed of great en- 
terprise, and was shrewd and successful i in his business oper- 
ations, ; ED O* 

I will now notice some matters connected with the Green ^ 
Bay settlement, We have seen how slow was the progress of : 
the settlement, from its origin to the war of 1812. . CARVER, 
who visited the settlement. in September, 1766, states that 
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there was then no-garrison there, nor had the fort: beef Rept 
in repair since its abandonment by Lieut, Gondrr, third’ 
years previously; that a few families lived in the fort; and' 
Opposite to it, on the eastern side of the river, therë werd a 
few French settlers, who cultivated the land, and appéatéd to 
liye comfortably. Carver:was plainly. a man of observation’ 
and. foresight, for he remarks: “To what power or authority 
this new world will become dependent, after it'has risért froin” 
its: present. uncultivated: state, time alone cam diséover; But! 
ag, the-seat of empire, from time immemorial, has been grad- 
ually progressive toward the West, there is no dowbt bit'that, 
at.some future period, mighty kingdoms will emérge from“ 
these. wildernesses, and stately: palaces and solémn tétüples, 
with gilded spires reaching the skies, supplant the’ mafi: 
huts; whose.only decorations are the barbarous trophid$ of 
their vanquished enemies? What was almost prophecy to‘ 
Carver, fourteen years before my birth, I have lived to se?’ 
literally fulfilled. . 

At. my earliest recollection, say about 1785, or a little before, 
. we still find the settlement small, containing only seven fam- 
ilies, and fifty-six souls; with two trading establishments, my ' 
father’s, and Marcuann’s as the agent of a Mackinaw house. 
REAUME, as we have seen, had a small store; which had only : 
a short-lived existence. The Mackinaw establishment, after ‘ 
three years’ operations, was at length purchased out, about’ 
1788, by my father; and about 1794, the trading house of ` 
Oainvin, GirnasPIB & Co., was established, which three years 
after,gaye place to Jacos Franke’, of which, after a career of `: 
many, years, Joun Lawe became’ the proprietor. After my" 
father's death, in 1795, my mother continued the store & couple '' 
of years, when my brother PregRE and myself took it in' 
charge, and continued the business some twenty-eight yeürs, 


and until my. brothers death, "These were all the storés’at * 


Green.Bay prior.to the;war of 1812. 
I can say.,but little of the early mechanics of ‘Greeti’ Bay," 
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My father always kept a blacksmith employed making ‘traps, 
and doing other smith "work; and he also kept a tailor at 
work. Jacos Franxs established a smith-shop, and employed 
one GALLARNO a couple of years to manage it, when GALLAR- 
wo went to Prairie du Chien; and then, about: 1798, JosEpn 
Jovurpin arrived from Canada, and carried on the. blacksmith: 
ing business for Frayxs, for some time, and then for himself 
JovuapiN married a daughter of Micaart Graver, whose wife 
was a daughter of a Menomonee chief; and the celebrated 
Eizexin, WirrrAws married a daughter of Jourpry,. Mr. 
Jouri is still living in the country. I'remember an Eng- 
lishman came to the Bay in my father's time, who was: a 
hatter; and winter setting in, he remained till the next spring, 
working for my father, and then pursued his journey-to St 
Loujs. There were no established carpenters and: joiners, 
and masons, until the advent of the Americans in 1816; ex- 
cept Aveustin 'TurssAv,aà carpenter and joiner, whó' came 
from Quebec about 1800,.and engaged for some time in thé 
employ of Mr. Faanxs. When my: father erected a new 
house, about 1790, he had:to send to Montreal fora carpenter 
and mason; his house was a hewed log building, and at that 
time was, regarded as altogether the best at: Green Bay: 

, Prior to.the arrival of the Americans, in‘1816,there was'no: 
physician,.at Green Bay, the nearest was .Dr.iMrrengttj-at: 
Mackinaw,,who was too, far distant: ever:to have been'&ént' 
fot, We had no early schools—nane till after'the: coming öf 
the American, troops.. The: year Mr. Portier ‘lived in my 
father’s family, he gave some instructions to myself, brothers! 
and şisțters¥ but in those early -timesyall who were "favorédi 
with, an education, were sent-either to ‘Mackinaw or Canada‘ 
to obtain it. Man S4 

, The earliest mill erected; in the country, was'by Jaéds 

Franks, about the year 1809. He first built a saw-mill, and 
then a grist-mill; they were located 'on Devil river, two^or 
: three miles east of Depere, and were erected -for Mr. FRANES' 
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by an American named Braprry; the grist-mill had one run 
of stone, and was very serviceable for many years. Previous 
to this, grinding was done by hand-mills, with a double crank, 
for two persons to turn, and which held about half a bushel. 
Not long before Franxs built his mill, my brother, Prerre 
Grienon, jr., erected a horse-mill, of about four horse power, 
by which about fifteen bushels of grain could be ground a day, 
but it was a slow and tedious process, and was abandoned after 
about a year as being too expensive to keep in operation. This 
proving a failure, my brother, not very long after Franxs had 
erected his mill, built a small mill near the Adams street bridge, 
in Green Bay, with a run of stones, only three feet in diame- 
ter, which were made at the Bay; but his reliance for water 
was the little stream upon which it was erected, and which 
proved insufficient for any practical purpose.* Very little 
grinding was done by it, when it was abandoned as useless. 
In 1813, my brother, who was determined on having a grist- 
mill, obtained a pair of good stones from Mackinaw, and 
erected both a grist and saw-mill on Reaume's creek, on the 
west side of the Fox river, about four miles above Green 
Bay; in the spring and fall, and in a wet time, it would do a 
good business while water was plenty. After the Americans 
took possession of Green Bay, in 1816, having use for a large 
quantity of lumber for buildings in the garrison, and other 
fort purposes, the Government caused a saw-mill to be built 
on the river at the Little Kau-kau-lin; and I remember that 
while Capt. Curris was there superintending its erection, he 
made his home with Judge Reaume. Soon after, I erected a 
grist-mill at the Grand Kau-kau-lin. I may remark, that at 
my earliest recollection a sufficiency of wheat was raised at 
Green Bay for the purposes of bread-making. 

Horses, cattle, hogs, and fowls were plenty as far back as I 


* By some mistake, Hon, M. L. Martın, in his Historical Address, represents 
this mill as having been erected by my father, piior to 1750, instead of by 
PrzBEx Guienon, Jr., at a period thirty years later. 
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can remember; and they must have been common in the 
settlement for many years before my day. The earliest horses 
were brought from Detroit, of the small, hardy, Canadian 
breed. There were no sheep till shortly after my father erect- 
ed his new house, about 1790, when he purchased seven head, 
at Mackinaw, and -brought them home ina barge; and by 
carefully watching thém, but few were lost by wolves, and 
they soon increased till they became numerous. | 

The early commerce of the country deserves a passing no- 
tice. The chief articles ef export were, of course, furs and 
peltries, which served as the chief medium of exchange for 
the goods brought into the country. There was some con- 
siderable quantity of deer's tallow, saved by the Indians and 
sold to the traders, taken to Mackinaw, and some maple 
sugar; I remember that one year, about 1806, between Mr. 
FRANxs and myself, we sent to Mackinaw one hundred and 
twenty kegs of deer’s tallow, weighing about 10,000 pounds. 
But as there was much sugar manufactured around Macki- 
naw,* not much was sent there-to market; the Indians made 
large quantities as far back as I can remember. To the traders 
passing into the Indian country, cattle for beef were sold, 
sugar and tallow, potatoes and other vegetables. But’ the 
Green Bay. settlement furnished no surplus of flour or corn, 
though the Indians had corn to barter with the traders. At 
my earliest recollection there were whité potatoes raised at 
the Bay in large quantities, and the fields and garderis fur- 
nished peas, beans, pumpkins, melons, cucumbers, beets, car- 
rots, turnips, ruta. bagas, onions and lettuce in abundance. 
There was no buckwheat produced till quite recently. Of 
fruit trees, I- well remember, in my earliest boyhood, that 
Madame Amante Roy. had.the only apple tree in the settle- 


n 


* From “twenty-five to thirty years ago, when I resided at Lockport, in 
Western New Yoik, I well remember, that large quantities of stirred maple 
sogar were brought into the country, made by the Indians in the Mackinaw 
region, and put up in small bark boxes, containing from one to ne unes 
eac ". LJ hd 6 
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ment, then a large bearing tree, a foot in diameter, and cur- 
rants were then plenty ; and these were the only cultivated 
fruits till after the arrival of the Americans, in 1816, when a 
man brought from the Detroit region a lot of apple trees, and 
since then cherries and plums have been introduced. 

During the constant wars of the Indians, several of the 
Wisconsin tribes were in the habit of making captives of the 
Pawnees, Osages, Missouries, and even of the distant Man- 
dans, and these were consigned to servitude, I know that 
the Ottawas and Sauks made such captives; but am not cer- 
tain about the Menomonees, Chippewas, Pottawottamies, 
Foxes and Winnebagoes. The Menomonees, with a few in- 
dividual exceptions, did not engage in these distant forays. 
The Menomonees, and probably other tribes, had Pawnee , 
slaves, which they obtained by purchase of the Ottawas, 
Sauks and others who captured them; but I never knew the 
Menomonees to have any by capture, and but a few by pur- 
chase, For convenience sake, I suppose, they are all denom- 
inated Pawnees, when some of.them were certainly of other 
Missouri tribes, as I have already mentioned, for I. have 
known three Osages, two Missouries, and one Mandan, 
among these Indian slaves. Of the fourteen whom I have 
personally known, six were:males and eight females, and the 
most of them were captured while young. I have no recol- 
lection as to the pecuniary value of these slaves or servants, 
but I have known two females sold, at different. times, each 
for one hundred dollars. . hogs 

"The two Indian slaves. of. my. grandfather, were given to 
him by the, Ottawas, and hoth were Osages; they made good 
servants, were happy and contented. A portion of these 
servants were after a while given their freedom, either for 
their good conduct or some other cause; and it does” seem tọ 
me as if there was some requirement or obligation, on the 
part of the white owners to liberate them after a specified pe- 
riod of servitude. One of those of my grandfather, died 
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while living with him;-and.:the other, AWToINE, must itave 
retnained: as‘his servant not. less-than ten years, whenylie gaye 
him his’ freedom, and: then enipleyed him, as ab engage 
AmwToINE subsequently hired himself successively to several 
different persons, and ‘finally .got-back: among the Osages, 
when he was recognized-:by his mother, from whom ‘he was 
taken when a mere child; his brother was a chiefiamong ithe 
Osages, and he was soon raised: to the,chieftainship. - «^... 

One of my father's Indian servants was named Jocxo; lié 
was a great thief, and in every sense a-bad‘ youth: | Hédrank 
hard whenever he could get liquor, and when my father gave 
him his freedom, he remained a.long time at Green ‘Bay, and 
finally went off to the Mississippi country, His mother: was 
owned by Kar-rEkeu, a half-sister of. the Menomonee thief, 
Toman; but was so great.a. thief, and otherwise objectionable 
and troublesome, that she was sent back to the Sauks-from 
whorh she was purchased.. My father’s other servant, Corro, 
was a very clever fellow, and proved himself quite useful; 
when freed at the same time with Jocxo; he went off áfnong 
the Chippewas, by some one of whom he was killed. in. ai:fit 
of jealously. One of Amasre Rov's servants, after gaining 
his freedom, was killed at the Wisconsin Portage in &.drumk. 
en brawl by a Menomonee Indian. The only others of the 
Pawnee slaves in the Green Bay settlement, for there were, 
within my knowledge, but. seven in all, were two females, 
both of whom after a.few years were given their freedom; 
one remained, and lived to a good, old age, and- died at the 
Bay; the other was married to a Frenchman named Partist 
CARDoRNNE, and remained in the settlement as long as they 
lived. There were several Pawnee slaves owned by the 
whites at Mackinaw, some of whom were repeatedly sold. I 
remember of a Frenchman there of the name of AveusTin 
Bowneverre purchasing a Pawnee woman, and marrying 
her; they removed to the Bay, and raised a large family of 
girls, some of whom are still living. 

33m 
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When these Pawnee slaves had Indian masters, they were 
generally treated with great severity. Once the Sauks had a 
Pawnee female, and treated her so like a dog, that a Mr. 
Grory, a trader, purchased her from feelings of humanity. , A‘ 
female slave owned by a Menomonee woman, while sick, was _ 
directed by her unfeeling mistress to take off her over-dress; 
and she then deliberately stabbed and killed ‘her; and this 
without a cause or provocation, and not in the least attributa- 
ble to liquor. It should also be mentioned, on the other hand, 
that Mas-caw, a Pawnee among the Menomonees, was not 
treated or regarded as a slave, and married a chief?s daughter, 
and lived with them till his death, and has now a gray-headed 
son living at Lake Shawanaw. ' 

It has already been related, that Capt. De Verre, who was 
early killed by the Sauks at Green Bay, had a negro servant, 
who I presume was a slave, I know of but one other African 
slave at Green Bay, and he was a.mere lad, not over half a 
dozen years of age, when purchased by Baptist Bruner of 
one Masszasno, a St, Louis Indian trader, giving one hund- 
red dollars for him. The boy was probably at times very 
provoking, but Mr. Bruner. was inexcüsably severe in pun- 
ishing him; he had a staple óverhead in his house, to which 
he would tie the lad's hands, and then whip him without 
mercy. Thus things went on for about eight years, till aboút 
1807, when Mr, CauPsELL, who had been a trader amohg the 
Sioux, was appointed the first American Indian Agent at 
Prairie du Chien, and' who in some way heard of Bruner’s 
undue cruelty, came and took the negro away, and what wás 
further done with him I do not know.* About a year after, 


ror 


* Hon. M. L. Marri, in his Historical Address, while adinitung the species 
of Panis, or Pawnee slavery, adds, “it is believed that our soil-was never pol- 
luted by the foot of an African slave.” We could devoutly wish that this were 
liverally true, but fear, fiom Mr’ Grienow’s statements, that itis not. In Gov. 
Vau REUIL's instructions to Cuartes De Laxeraps, Sept. 9, 1760, upon the 
surrender of Canada and its dependencies to the British, he states that. by the 
articles of capitulation, the people of the North-Western settlements * may 
keep their negro and Pawnee slaves,” except such slaves as they may have 
captured fiom the British,—implying, we should think, that they had some 
negro slayes. L, C. D. 
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CAMPBELL got into some difficulty with. one. CaAwronp,. at 
Mackinaw, which eventuated in a duel, near that place, in 
which CamrBELL fell.* 

It has been stated, that from the death of Father Arrouxz; 
at the close of the seventeenth century, until 1820, the small 
colony was without a visit from any of the French mission- 
aries, I think this is not strictly correct, and will adduce a 
little narrative in illustration. In my boyhood days, there was 
an aged Chippewa woman, named O-cua-owN, residing at 
the Little Kau-kau-lin, where she had a wigwam and a gar- 
den-patch. She was tall, and sinewy, and quite masculine in 
her appearance. Her husband had died early, and she had no 
children ; she lived all alone, save having half a dozen dogs of 
one kind, each of which she had taught to eat his food only 
in his own particular dish, She.was a great huntress, and 
spent each winter with her dogs in the woods the same as 
any Indian hunter, and was quite as, successful in killing 
bear, raccoon and other game. Beside a gun, which I pre- 
sume she used, she had a lance, with which, with the aid of 
her dogs, she would fearlessly attack bears, and make them 
her victims. She would have niade a fit companion for Nrw- 
nop of old, She was, withal, a great miser; for she would 
sell her furs and skins, and invest the proceeds in clothing 
and other articles, which she would never wear or use; if 
there had. been a gold and silver currency in the back woods 
in those days, which there was not, she doubtless would have 
hoarded her wealth in the precious metals, instead of goods 
and fine clothing. She ‘usually wore,-in cold weather, an old ` 
coat, which: she had used so, long, almost from time imme- 
morial, that it had been patched and re-patched all over with 
bits of. cloth of. every hue and quality tll it was fully two 
inches in thickness. She wore-an old chapeau on her head, 


* [n the-2nd Vol. of Collections of this Society, seme mention is made of 
CAMPBELL, Pree, in his /ravels, does not mention CawPBELL when he first 
"visited ‘Prairie ‘du Ohien. in September, 1805 ;. but, speaks of him on his return 
down the Upper Mississippi, in April, 1908. as a prominent citizen and a Jus- 
tice of the Peace. L.C. D. 
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which well corresponded with her unequalled coat; aiid in 
her chapeau, a plume—not indicative of the wartior, andthe 
pomp and circumstance of war, but it was a simple talisriiaii 
in which she trusted for success in the chase. 

In her latter ‘years, when getting quite old, she used to pitch 
her wigwam frequently near my father’s; and I remember 
that my father once, out of mischief; cut off the old woman’s 
plume from her chapeau. She got very vexed, and reproached 
him for so sacrilegious an act; said he must be a fool, as he 
did not seem to know for what purpose she wore it. The 
plume, of course, which was so superstitiously regarded, sooti 
re-occupied its place of honor. At another time, one of het 
dogs happened to kill one of Madame Amarre Rov's hens, 
when O-cHa-own, as she caught the culprit arid tied' him 
up, thus addressed him, with as much’ earnestness and sin- 
cerity as though he understood every word: “You are a fool 
—you have killed a hen—this is not the way I taught you to 
‘behave; didn’t I always tell you never to do any mischief? 
Now since you have been guilty of committing murder, you 
must die, and follow the one you have slain.” So suiting the 
action to the word, she knocked the dog on the head with an 
axe and killed him, and wrapping his body in cloths, dug a 
grave and buried him. 

Old O-cHa-own, about 1790, when seventy-five or eighty 
years of age, died in her wigwam, near Jose Roy’s, on the 
west side of the river, at Green Bay, and her clothing and 
other property which she hoarded up, were distributed among 
the poor Indian families of the neighborhood. But the fact 
I design to bring forward by the introduction of this narrative 
is, that my grandfather, CHARLES De Laxeraps, when told 
that O-cHA-own was very low, and near her end, made her a 
visit, and as the Catholic laity, when necessity seems to de- 
mand it, perform the rite of baptismi to the-dying, asked her 
if she had ever been baptised? “Oh,” she promptly replied, 

“the Fathers long ago baptised me at Depere.” So fram this 
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fact, and the age "of Orcga-ows, it would, seem to me, ne 
there must | haye been missionaries, at, Depere as as ate as 
to 1720; though. it ig barely possi bis, that she Hay ha have M eee 
ninety or one one hundred years o: of age, and have s been b ap: 
tised by Father ,ALLOUEZ or Father - Eyzangan.* * 

lem very confident there could have been no missiohdrles 
at, Green Bay from. its settlement, in 1745, until Father Gi: ; 
BRIEL Rucmanp,of Detroit, visited the Bay in 1839—Father 
RIcHARD was aftérwards the delegate of Michigan Territory i in 
Congress. About 1784 or '85, my father was at Mackinaw, 
and as Father Payer had just arrived there, he concluded | it 
was a-good time to ‘have his children baptised ; so he sent a 
messenger, and my mother and her children were conveyed 
in a hark canoe to Mackinaw, then called, two hundred and 
forty miles from Green Bay, and when, the wind and weather 
were favorable, the voyage could be made in five or six days. 
There we were baptised by Father Paver; I have a perfect 
remembrance of the trip. The garrison at Mackinaw was | 
then commanded by an officer named Rosiyson, or some such 
name. 

The traders and settlers, as a general thing, lived on very 
friendly terms with the natives, No doubt these amicable 
relations were much promoted by the intermarriages of the 
early.. French and Indians, But it is natural, that omens, a 
half-civilized people, there should be some exceptions. will 
give some few instances.in | which lives were acre, A 
French trader named PENNSESHA. GgcARE—the same spoken of 
as PENNENSHA. in GoRRELI? s Journal f 17 63, accompanied 
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mentioned in the Cass Manuscripts, in this volume, as Father ict. lodged 
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by Barrrsr La Dure, had located their trading. house nea) 
the Lower Rapids of Chippewa river. ` This was at Some” pe 
riod previous to 1784. They had: jüst finished ‘their’ house 
when Pennesua said hé would go out hunting, and' obtain a 
supply of meat. La Duxe opposed his going; said he had 
had, the previous night, a dream ominous of 'eyil ; but Pen- 
NESHA scouted the idea, and started—La Durr, the while 
warning “him that he would come back a great deal quicker 
than he went away. So confident was La Dore of Indian 
troubles, that he with the engáge went to work, brought thei 
canoe into the house, and filled it with Wadi | then after 
making some port-holes in the chinkihgs between the logs of 
ihe house, opened a box of guns, and loaded them all, and 
had them placed in convenient readiness for use.” ‘It was not 
long before they saw PENNESHA coming over the prairie at the 
top of his speed. He had discovered a large'party of Chip- 
pewas, and to hasten back and outstrip them, had thrown 
every thing away that would neu his ‘flight; even to his 
breech-clout, © 

Arriving, nearly out of breath, at the trading house, Pen- 
NESHA exclaimed, “ We are all dead," and then reported about 
the largé Indian party. “Not quite all dead yet,’ said La 
Duze, “but we should have been in a fair way for it, if I had 
done as you did; but see here—we are prepared for them; 
let them come.” PennesHa now loaded his own gun with a 
ball, contrary to the advice of La Duxes to load, as he had 
done, with buck-shot. The Indians soon surrounded: the 
cabin, and fired upon the house, when Pennesua fired, 
and broke the jaw of an Indian, while La Dvxe’s single fire 
of buck-shot killed two of the assailants. "The surviving In- 
dians, finding they had approached too near, now retired te a 
safer distance, and kept up the attack, but the traders were 
busy in discharging their musketry, and killed some others of 
the Chippewas; when the latter, thinking the whites must be 
numerous, retreated and disappeared. La Duxx took an early 
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occasion to impress upon PxNSESHA the superior.suceess of 
his first fire of buck-shot over PexsESBA's single.bullét. The 
scalps of the two Indians killed near the house were now ob- 
tained ; and thinking it dangerous.to remain where:they were, 
after what had happenéd, packed up their goods as quickly 
as possible, and. hastened to the.Sioux, and made the two 
Chippewa scalps serve as a recommendation to.the favor.and 
good graces of the Sioux, as tlie two tribes had carried on an 
interminable war between them. The traders were. very 
kindly received by the Sionx, who complimented them. with 
presents, and .patronized.them liberally. "TE : 
It was hot long before PzwNEsga had some difficulty with 
a Sioux, killed him, took his scalp and fled to the Chippewas 
with his trophy, which he made use. of in securing the friend- 
ship, favor.and patronage of his new friends. But this sort 
of conduct was not always to. prove successful, for by some 
turn of fortune, PExNxsHA fell into the harids'of the Sioux, 
who at once prepared to-bitn him. Prnnesua saw plainly 
there was no hope for him, except in his wits; so he asked 
one favor of the Sioux—to lef him. have the distance of an 
arrow shot the start of them, and then all their young men, 
mounted on their fleetest horses might pursue him, and shoot 
at and torture him to death with their arrows. This was in 
itself fair, besides it would give them additional sport; and 
they readily acceded to it. But they: reckoned without their 
host, for PkNNEsHA, who prided himself on his fleetness of 
foot, quickly out-stripped them, and escaped. He now left the 
country west of Lake Michigan, and went to the Mackinaw 
region, where it is belieyed he lived to a good old age. | La 
Dure came to Green Bay, and was living at my earliest re- 
membrance in the family of Amagie Roy, and: died. at e 
Bay about 1790, quite advanced in years. i 
, About 1788, one Acz, called by the Indians L Espaniakd, 
indicative of his nationality, was trading at the old trading- 
house, about a mile and a half. iip Fond du Lac Er the 
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head of Lake Winnebago. - Severak Winnebagoes;: belonging 
to the Waits Doe’s band, residing oh Rock rivei, and re- 
garded as: the- outlaws. of the nation; came.to Acw’s trading 
establishment, One of the Indians: apptoached, and told 
Acr’s engage,that there were some: ducks a little distance off, 
and ‘suggested that he should go and shoot them ; and he 
went, and while on tlie look-out-for game, was shot down by 
one of the concealed party. An Indian now ran te Mr. Acs 
and told him his man was killed, when he went out to see, 
and was himself shot down by Paxan, who seemed to be the 
leader of the Indians.:.Mrs. Acs, with the -help of a gun, 
kept the. enemy at bay;and presérved herself and children, 
unti some friendly chiefs. of the neighboring village, located 
where Taycheedali now-is, came. to: her relief, and: drove: off 
Paxan and party. Iam not aware of the motive that promptéd 
this treachetous. double murder, but suppose it was revenge, 
or a desire to obtain Acx's goods; if the latter, the Indians 
were foiled in their purpose. Mrs. Ace, with her family. and 
goods, were brought to Green Bay by the in Winneba- 
goes, and thence went to Mackinaw. i 

I saw. Paxan in 1801, at Fond du Lac, where I was ea 
ing the winter as a trader; he was a small, homely man, with 
one defective eye, and quite old. A year or two: afterwards, 
a son of Paxan’s got into a quarrel with his -brother-in-law, 
a young chief who had married his’ sister, which resulted in 
the latter’s having his nose bitten off To revenge himself 
for such an irreparable injury, he killed his father-in-law, old 
Paran. I never heard of any other Indian of this name, 
arid as his band was notorious for their quarrelsome propen- 
sities, I'dare say he was the Paxan who early po 
‘American’ settlements in Illinois. 

About the time that Ace was killed, a little'before or a little 
after, one Caavopreurn, a Canadian trader; with one ‘or ‘two 
engages, selected the old trading post on Fond dw Ede river 
for his winter's quarters’: «He engaged a Menonionbe, called 
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the Paunpbe, tobe his bunterapd farish, & constant supply 
bfi-meah.-.Prokpmr had -his: wife with him, and- made. his 
wigwasn nat yary far from, the trading-house; and, becoming 
jealous of Cuavonryenyishet and killed; him. - L.do.aot -xer 
member any: further paxticulars af thig.qcourrenee; «7. ori 
JEwo negro traders. from Mackinaw, about: the year.M79d40t 
gay established. a. trading-hdpse:at the mouth ofthe: Menag 
biones river, where! Marinette now. is, Tn-Ppax-E-ne-WER’s old 
village, where Sr. Gerar was many years, preyibualy! killed. 
Here- the: :ndgroes, by sóme sleight-of-hand performanees, imr 
piesselithe Indians with the beliefithàt they were mediging- 
men, ánd-lield communications with the spirit world, „Sorpe 
ofthe Indian-children dying at this. time, the Indians.chargad 
the:cause-upon the negro necromancers ;. and. bne Mehamor 
née: and seyeral. Chippewas attacked ‘the negrdes;.in. their 
house; killed one, and shot the other ‘as he was, endeavoring 
tø escape from. the: window. ' Three. of the murderers were 
sent to Mackinaw, and thence to Montreal, and. kept.in con- 
finement three ‘years, and:then returned to their people... . 
. Fnever understood that the Folles Ayoines or Menomonees 
came: fromthe Niagara Falls region, as-did the Foxes and, 
T.presume, the: Sauks: also, as. they. seem long to hava. been 
intimately abSociated together, possessing an affinity. of 
language.. The: darliest locality:of the. Ménomonees; at! the 
‘first visits of the whites, was at Bay de Noque and. Menomo- 
nee xiver; and those at Bay de Noque.‘were called. by «the 
early: French; Des Noques.or: Det: Noquia. It:hég, already 
been élsewhere:stated, that the. Mienomonees were Jess. srárlike 
than ‘the, Sauks*and -Foxes; they, at-ldast, did:not. gat em- 
broied «in: wars with: other: Indian n&tions- asimuch'ias, the 
other :trbes:::..1 have; hewever; previously: mentionéd,. 
Orn:GAngkoNy or Visur Camron, as: the: Hrenels called hin, 
once toolerthe warpath taghinet::the -Pkwnees: or-Osages hut 


‘became smittenchy somite fair, Sauk womat bytheway;whieb — 
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‘pose, I remember hearing some of the aged Menomónees 
speak of having gone on expeditions against the Pawnees. and 
Osages, but I know of no particulars; and from ‘the fact that 
the Menomonees had no Pawnee slaves, within my remem- 
brance, but a few purchased ones, I conclude they could not 
have carried on any lengthy or persistent warfare against the 
western tribes, We-have seen the readiness of the Menomo- 
nees to join the standard of. CmarLes Dz Lawerapz in theold 
French, and Indian war, and the services of Orp Cannon and 
his son Grope and. others, on the Plains.of Abraham and 
elsewheré. My grandfather remarked, that he regarded the 
Menomonees as the most peaceful, brave, and. faithful of all 
the tribes who ever served under him. "This was a ‘high 
compliment, but in: my opinion richly merited. . They have 
ever proved, as 4 nation, friendly to the whites; and in-the 
general Indian plot of Pontiac, in 1763, the Menomonees 
alone kept aloof, arid rendered signal services.to Lieut. Gon- 
RELL and, party at Green Bay. 

I have already said of Orp Carron what I know of him 
After his death, about 1780, he was succeeded by his eldest 
son, GropE—a French name, but without signification, and 
which’the Indians pronounced Con-nors. Besides being in 
the great battle at Quebec, when Wo re and Monrcatm fell, 
and which in effect. decided the fate of Canada, I have no 
doubt he was much in service during that war under my 
grandfather. De Prysrer, the British Commandant at Mack- 
inaw until 1779, speaks of Gropz in such a way as to convey 
the idea, that he took an active part in the war of the Ameri- 
-än Revolution. About the fall of 1803,.Gropk went on a 
winters. hunt, taking his two wives and five or six children 
with him, and somewhere on or near the Menomonee river. of 
„Chippewa, the chief and all his family, save two children by 
ariother marriage, sickened and died during the ensuing win- 
ter.. Grope was then not.very far from sixty-four years of 
-age. He was a tall and well-proportioned. man, of great per- 
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sohal prowess; sometimes at a ball:play, when two-%or thrae 
would pith‘ 6n to:him ‘to keep him back, he would dash 
ahead, not seeming’ in-thé least to mind theni..- As the-óratot 
of his itation, he was a fine speaker, and his speeches were 
sensible and to the-pürpose, He was a very successful huntet 
and trapper,— —accomplishments quite as popular with the In- 
dians, as to be able to speak well'on public ocoasions, : The 
present chief, Carron, now fifty-seven = of age, is re 
only surviving sori of GLODE. 

- Toman -was sevetal years younger than his brother Grows. 
He was born at the Old King’s village, opposite to Green Bay, 
on the west bank of Fox river, about the year 1752, I know 
of no early military exploits of his, and as a hunter he-Wwas 
fully the equal of Grópz, and that is high praise, I spent the 
winter of 1795-'96 on-Black river, in company with Jacque 
Portet; and traded there with the Menomonees, who Weré 
theré making their wintei’s hunt. GLope and Toman were 
both there, and I remember they got into @ contention as to 
which of them was the best hunter, Tosan claiming to excel 
his brother in deer hunting. They agreed to go out the next 
day and put their skill to the test; they started by day-light, 
and returned in the evening, TomAu having ten deer's tongues, 
and Grope nine. Toman admitted that Gropk was à better 
bear-hunter than himself, but contended that he could kill 
the most door, and that they were equally i in trapping 
beaver. 
> Toman was in early life, ERR as a chief, and from my 
‘earliest recollection, he seemed to be as much respected, and 
as influential, as GLope, though the latter as his father’s suc- 
cessor as'chief speaker or orator of the nation, really held 
the highest rank; and upon Gropz's death, in 1804, lie be- 
came practically the head of the Menomonees, though CaA- 
KAU-CHO-KA-MA, Or The Old King, was nominally the head 
‘chief, and out-lived Toman. Neither Toman nor any part of the 
‘Menomonees took ‘any part in the Indian ‘campaigns against 
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Hagman, Sr. Graig and Wayne. In.1810, messengers arrived 
among.the Menomonees with war-belts-from, TreumsEn and. 
the Prosuet, inviting'them to join their. Indian, Confederacy. 
against the Americans. I was then at Mackinaw on business, 
but well remember hearing of it; and; am cenfident neither 
Tucunxsz& nor the Proruer ever came in-person; but I doubt 
not that a council was called, that the Shawanoe emissary 
made his harangue, and that Toman made the reply, as 
mentioned by Mr. Bronte, in thé ist Vol. of the Society’s 
Collections. But though Toman’s, judgment may have been 
fox‘ peace, yet he and his people actively joined the British in 
the war that ensued. 
A part of 'TEcuusEH's plan was-to make proselytes. to the 
Propser’s new religion, and one thing that was strongly. im» 
pressed upon the Indians was, that they should furnish no meat 
to the whites; but if they should, to be certain that the meat 
was. separated from the bones, and the bones unbroken to be 
buried at the roots of some tree; and that the Indians should 
mot break any bones ‘of the deer they should kill for their 
own use, and to-bury them as already indicated. Quite a 
number of the Menomonees embraced the new faith, and 
were careful not to let the whites have meat, except it was 
boned;. and the Winnebagoes pretty generally obeyed ,the 
Pgorners injunctions, and refused to furnish the whites any 
meat Lovts Bavprez wintered on the Lemonweir, trading 
with the Winnebagoes, in the winter of 1810-11, and nearly 
starved, as the Indians refused to furnish him any meat, and 
he had some of the time to, cook and eat hides. I spent that 
winter on, Pine river, and had, much trouble to get meat:of the 
Menomonees-and Winnebagoes, and by refusing to sell them 
ammunition until they should: supply me with, meat, finally 
‘constrained them, to compliance., 2 = 
Early in 1812, Col. Roparr Dxoxson, ied. at Green Bay 
with a.party of about one hundred Sioux, and were, joined 
by Toman, and probably a hundred.of his Menomonees-f 
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think Osskosu was'álong, very. young, and under the èsretof 
Toman; Sovtiexy,'l-om-n-ran, the Grizdiy Brkn, ahd-others. 
A‘still larger body of the’ Winnebagóes alse joined “Dickson 
at ‘the Bay, under-thé Treat, Ox¥-Even De -Kav-ry; anil 
other chiefs The ivhole body ‘moved forward to" Maeki- 
naw, and all took part in the cáptüré of the fort from the 
Americans, in July, 1812, though without any fighting. “The 
Sioux and Winnebagoes first returned, and Toman -and his 
Menomionees int the autiimn, I do not remember of any 
whites going with Drcksow from Green Bay, thbugh a very 
few'may have gone. In ‘the massacre at Chicago, iri 1812, 
the Menomonees were not'a party; the Pottastottamies sii 
. the principals in that affair. 

‘arly in the spritig of 1813; the Menomonee chief Sourrany 
started at the head of a band of perhaps fifty warriors, anti 
with him was OP-PO-MÝSH-SHAH; or The White Etk, a chief of 
considerable distinction ; they reached’ thé 'theatré of war in 
season to join Tecumser in the hard fighting at Fort Meigs, 
in ‘May. Toman started later, with a’ party òf Warriors, and 
accompanied ‘Col. Drexsow ; Toman’s party may have nith- 
bered fifty, and among them were the chiefs Grizzry BEAR, 
T-om-z-Tan, and Osmxosm. When they reached Fort Meigs, 
there was little to do, and after some slight skirmishing, Drox- 
son, Toman and their followers retired to Detroit, "Fully one 
half of the Menomonees thence returned home, but Toman 
and all the chiefs just named remained, and went under 
Procror and Dicksow to Sandusky, and attacked the fort 
which was so gallantly defended by Maj. Gedren Crownay. . 
The Indians did-not suffer much loss in this attack. A large 
band of the Winnebagoes were engaged in this campaign 
under their chiefs Or» De Kav-ry, CAR-RY-MAU-NEE, WIN- 
NO-SHEEE, PE-suEU, or The Wild Cat, SAU-SA-MAU-NEE, BLACK 
Wour, San-cEn, or The Teal, and Nz-o-xav-rau, or Four 
Legs ; Micuart Briszors was their interpreter, while AENEAS 
La Rose and PerrtH Grienon acted in the same capacity 
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for the Menomonees, and Raver for the Sioux. There was a 
large party of the Sioux, under their chiefs Wavu;3a-sHaw, 
Rep Wine, Lirrie Crow, Rep Haws, and “Tse Sixtus.” 
There were none of the Green Bay militia engaged in this 
campaign. All the Menomonees, except the Fellow Cloud, 
with a small band of eight or ten of his own relatives, re- 
turned home, and took no part in Procror’s defeat at the 
Thames. 

The only active service of Toms, in 1814, was to accom- 
pany Col. Dicxson, with about eighty of his Menomonees, to 
Mackinaw. There were but'a few of the whites of Green 
Bay along—JaAcqvzs Portrsr, Lieut. Jous Lawe, Louis Grie- 
non, Louis Bavprez, STANIsLAUS CHarrun, and nearly all the 
Green Bay traders, perhaps some ten-or a dozen in all. With 
Tomaun’s party were the chiefs Soviieny, GRIZZLY BEAR, 
O-sHaw-wau-NEM, or Zhe Yellow Dog, L’Espaanot, WEE- 
KAH, PE-wAU-TE-NOT, and Osnmxosm. The Menomonees took 
an efficient part in the battle at Mackinaw, in which the Ameri- 
can commander, Maj. Horwzs, was killed. Maj. Horwrs was 
shot by L'EseAeNoL and YrErrow Doe simultaneously, and 
each claimed the honor of his fall. The Menomonees. lost 
Wee-xau, a chief high in their esteem, who was killed near 
the same spot where Maj. Hormes fell, — , À 

While Dicxson, Toman and their forces were at Mackinaw 
ready to repel any attack, an expedition was planned to go 
against Prairie du Chien, and recover that post from the 
Americans. The command of this expedition was confided to 
Lieut. Col. War, McKay, He had been originally a trader, and 
subsequently became a member of. the North-West Fur Com: 
pany.. The first time he engaged in the Indian trade was 
about the year 1793, under Dominick DucgAnME, at the mouth 
of the Menomonee river, where the two negro traders had 
previously been killed. McKay was in danger of losing his 
life in-consequence of the imprisonment of the murderers of 
the negroes, and left there, and went to Green Bay and staid 
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with miy father till spring. He then returned to Mackinaw, 
and subsequently traded several years on the Upper Missis- 


‘sippi, and then became a member of. the North-West Com- 


pany. He was a man of intelligence, activity and enterprise, 
and well fitted to command the contemplated expedition 
against Prairie-du Chien. 

Josera RonETTE*.and Txomas ANDERSON, both traders, 
raised each a company of militia, at Mackinaw, and among 
their engages ; Duncan Granam, also a trader, was the lieuten- 
ant of AnpERson’s company, These two companies numbered 
each about fifty men... A small party: of regulars, of about 
eighteen men, : under Captain PomrnMAN, was placed under 
McKav's.command. A: brass six-pounder was taken from 
Mackinaw. Duicxson detached a part of his Indian force, to 
aid McKay, consisting of three bands of Sioux, numbering 
about two hundred warriors, under their chiefs Wav-za- 
SHAW, Or The Leaf, Rep Wine, LirTLE Crow, * Tax SixTE;" 


and others; and about one hundred. Winnebagoes, under. 


their chiefs PE-sugv, or The Wild Cat, SAR-cEL,:0or The Teal, 
CAB-RY-MAU-NEE, WIN-NO-SHEEK, SAB-RO-CHAU, SAU-SA-MAU- 
WEE, NEx-o-kAvu-TAB, or Four Legs,and Brack Worr; about 
a dozen of the Winnebago party were D Foxes serying 
with and under them. . 

Col. McKay -came with his: force. i in T to ‘Green Bay, 
where he tarried awhile to-incrgase his numbers, and make 
all necessary preparations. A company of the ‘Green Bay 
militia, of about thirty persons; and many of them old-men 
unfit for;service, was.raised’; of which Pierre Gaignon was 
the'captain, and PETER Powzrr and myself the lieutenants, 
At the Bay, James J. Portier, a youth of some eighteen years, 
and son of Jacquzs PonLIzR, was commissioned a lieutenant 
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di the regülars, and joined-PonrwAN's cómpányc*.'Herénbout 
seventy-five Menomonees, under /Ma-c&a:kAk, or The Hairy 
Hünd, l-oM-E-TAĦ, Kisu-Kon-NAv-KAu-Hom, or'-The Cuttilig- 
Off, and "Towan's són Mav-xKavu-TAw-PEE, and a party of about 
twenty-five Chippewas, mixed withthe Menomonees, , joined 
the expedition. Our entire force now consisted of four hun- 
dred Indians, and one hundred and fifty whites—such was 
the understanding at the time; if the newspapers of that day 
represented it much larger, it was for effect on the part-of the 
British, to impress the Americans with an idea of their great 
strength in the'North-West; and on the part of the Ameri- 
cans, in palliation of their loss of Prairie du Chien. 

At length the expedition moved forward up Fox river; the 
whites in six boats or barges, and the Indians in canoes, and 
carrying their craft over the Portage, they descerided the Wis- 
consi. ' Reaching the old, deserted Fox Village, om the 
Wisconsin, twenty-one miles from Prairie du Chien, the force 
stopped, while Micuarr ‘Brissots, myself, œ Sioux and a 
Winnebago Indian were despatélied: to: Prairie du Chien in 
the night to obtain a citizen, and bring-him to Col. MeRar, 
from whom to obtain intelligence. Descending the river to 
where the Ferry has since been located, some five or six miles 
from Prairie du Chien, we went thence across by land,-and 
reached the place without difficulty, We saw the sentinel.on 
duty at the-fort. We went to AwrorNE Brissots, the uncle of 
Micuazx Bnrsso:s, of owt party, who lived:three miles above 
the town, and took him to where we left our eanoe at the 
Ferry place, then called Petit Gris. There we awaited the 
artival of Col. McKay and his force, and they made their 
appearance the next morning, when the'sun was about an 


* This was the only military service of J. J, Portier, who remained with his 
company all winter; and the next year, when e was proclaimed, Oa ER 
PouLMaN evacuated Fort McKay, at Prairie du Ohien, and returned wi 
company to Mackinaw, Portier then left the service, engaged in tradé'at dee 
Bay, raised a family, and died at Grand Kau-kau-lin in 1838. L. C. D. 
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, 
hour high. Anrorne Bnisnors reported the American strength 
in the garrison at sixty. We then continued down to the 
mouth of the Wisconsin, and thence up almost to Prairie du 
Chien through a channel or bayou between a continuous 
number of islands, and the Mississippi. We reached the 
town about ten o'clock, unperceived. 

As this was Sunday, and a very pleasant day, the officers 
of the garrison were getting ready to take a pleasure ride into 
the country, and had McKay been an, hour or two later, the 
garrison would have been caught without an officer* Nicn- 
oLAs BorLviN had directed a man, named Sanpy, to go-out 
and drive up his cattle, as he wished to kill a heifer that day, 


and.have some fresh meat. Sanpy-went out, and soon dis- - 


covered the British approaching, and knew from the red coats 
worn by the regulars and Capts. RorerTE and Axpznsox, for 
none of the rest had any, and the dozen British flags displayed 
by the.Indians, that it was a British force. Sanpy returned 
eoolly to BorrviN, and said there were “lots of red cattle” at 
such a place, and invited him to go with him and see. Borr- 
vin went, and scarcely crediting his own eyes, asked earnestly, 
“What is that?” “Why, it is the British," replied SANDY; 


when Boivin, who was the American Indian Agent at Prai- | 


rie du Chien,} now hastened to his house, and conveyed his 


* The venerable Josera CnazLIE, of Portage, was then an inhabitant of Prairie 
du Chien, and though his memory was frail, he yet, in conversation with me, 
fully corroborated Mx. Gnarawox in this part of his narrative ; ‘stating, without 
knowing that Mr. Grienon had done the same, that the English made their 
appearance on Sunday, and that he, Crezrz, had loaned his horse and wagon 
to one of the officers, who were generally preparing to go a riding into the 
country ; and that if Col. McKay had been an hour later, there would not have 
been an American officer in the garrison. Upon the alarm being given, CRELIR, 
‘with many others, fled to ihe fort, and he shared in the defence until the aur- 
render. 1t may further be added, that the newspapers of that day state, that 
Col. MoKay made his appearance at Prairie du Chien on the 17th of July, 1814 
—and the 17th of July in that year occurred on Sunday. L, €. D. ; 


t Bortvin’s father, during the Revolutionary war, resided at Quehec, and 
was theie very kind and humane to a wounded: American surgeon who had been 
taken prisoner; and when exchanged, the elder Boivin gave him money to convey 
him home. After the war, NicBoLas BoiLviw came west as an Indian trader, 
and did not succeed; and fortunately meeting the old surgeon, at St Louis, 
whom his father had befriended, the surgeon succeeded in getting Boinvix 
appointed Indian Agent. ; s 
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‘family and valuables to the gun-boat for safety. All the cíti- 


zens now left their houses and-fled from the impending dan- 


. ger, some to the fort, but mostly to-the country. 


Upon arriving at the town, making a very formidable dis- 
play fer that quiet ‘place, Roterrr and ANDERsoN, with their 
companies, the Sioux and Winnebago Indians, were directed 
to take post above the fort, while Col. McKay himself, with 
the Green Bay company, the regulars, the Menomonees and 
Chippewas, encompassed it below. A flag was sent in, borne 
by Capt. Tuomas AnpErsoy, demanding the surrender of the 
garrison, with which demand Lieut. Perrys, the Command- 


“ant of the post, promptly declined to comply. The'six-pound- 


er, under the management of the regulars, was now brought 
to: bear on: the gun-boat of the Americans; the first shot, how- 


_ ever, fired by the six-pounder, was a blank charge, intended 


as a sort of war-flourish or bravado. But our men did’ not 


' fáke a very near position; I should say they were half a mile 
 from:thé gun-boat, if not more, and hence the firing upon the 


boat by the cannon, and the firing by the guns or cannon 


from the boat, was generally ineffectual, When the firing 


' first éommenced on the gun-boat, Capt. Grrenon, with a part 


‘of his company and several Menomonees, some thirty or forty 
altogether, were directed to cross the river in two boats, and take 


a position on land so as to annoy, and aid to drive off, the gun- 


boat, the position of which was at first near the middle of the 


stream, but when fired upon, had moved over nearer the 
western shore. During the day, the gun-boat was at least 
once or twice struck by the balls of the six-pounder, and 
caused a bad leakage, which, when the sun was about half 
an hour high, induced its Commander to move down stream. 
Seeing this movement, the Americans in the fort called out to 
them not to go off; but this being unheeded, they fited their 
cannon at the boat, to stop it Meanwhile Capt. Grianon 
and his party over the river* had been'annoying the boat. As 


ea a SS oR SD 
* The newspapers of that day, and MoArzz's History of the War in the 
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the boat passed down the river, our six-pounder was "müde 
three times to hit her, twice on the side, and once in the’ sth, 
but it sóon got beyond our reach. Had we manned some of 
our'boats and pursued, we could undoubtedly have talen 
it, as we afterward learned that it leaked so badly, that the 
Americans had to stop at the mouth of the Wisconsin ànd 
repair it The only injury the firing of tlie gun-boat did, was 
a ball, before noon, striking a fence-post, some of ‘the slivers 
of which inflicted a flesh wound in the thigh of one‘of!the 
Menomonees. r 
While this contest was progressing with the gun-boat, 
 McKar's party of whites and Indians, on all sidés of the fort, 
kept up an irregular firing of small arms, which, frorh their 
great distance from the fort, was harmless; and thus if they did 
no harm, they were out of the way of receiving any in turn. 
At length towards noon, Col. McKay orderéd_ his iieri to ad- 
vance over the Marais St. Freol, a swampy spot, ärd“táke 
position much nearer the fort—not more than a quarter óf a 
mile distant. This was ‘obeyed by those on the lower side of 
the fort, who had a sufficiency of hóuses to shield them'from 
the guns of the garrison. From this néw position; the firing 
was somewhat increased. But the men, under: RoLETtE and 
Anperson, with the Sioux and Winnebagoes, or the upper 
side of the fort, kept at a safe distance, fully half a mile'off, 
but they really neéded no protection, at that distance; against 
small arms. In the fort were four iron cannon, "somewhat 
larger than six-pounders, and these were occasionally fired.* 
Whenever Capt. RorzrrE would see the flash of the cannon, 
he would give the rather un-military order’ of “Down, MY 


Western Còuntry, unite in stating, that this party.» -had taken position on an 
island opposite to, Prairie du Ohien, coyered: with timber, which served, to 
sereen them fiom the shots of the gun-boat.' This appears quite po D 


s Probably there was not much ammunition i the.fort, and they wished to 
be sparing of it, for closer action, if it should come to that; for it has been 
stated, that the gun-boat.contained the magazine of powder, and that had de- 
parted, L. 0. B. 
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amen!—Down!? A couple of Winnebagoes discovering that 
there were some hams in a house, which had been deserted, 
and to which they could not gain an entrance, mounted upon 
the roof, intending to tear off some shingles, when they -were 
espied from the fort, and each wounded in the thigh, when 
they quickly retreated from their exposed situation. 

The second day the men and Indians amused themselves 
with some long shooting, but Col. McKay and his officers 
spent the day in counselling as to the best course of procedure. 
It was pretty much resolved to make an assault, and towards 
evening assembled the leading Indian chiefs, and laid the plan 
of an assault before them, when the Winnebago chief SAn-cEL, 
or The Teal, remarked, that he and his people remembered 
too well taking part with the Shawanoes in assaulting an 
American fort, and were beaten back with terrible slaughter— 
probably alluding to the attack on Fort Recovery,* in Wayne's 
Indian war in 1793, and they would not like to resort to so 
hazardous an experiment; but proposed a better and safer 
way—to spring a mine from the river bank, and blow up the 
garrison. Col. McKay did not waste words unnecessarily, but 
simply replied “Go at it”? TEAL and his Winnebagoes spent 
a part of the evening digging, but found their progress in un- 
dermining was slow, and after penetrating a dozen or fif- 


L4 


teen feet, they gave it up as a bad job. As the fort was ' 


several hundred feet from the river bank, it would have been 
an interminable operation for the Indians to have attempted 
to prosecute their scheme to completion. 

Nothing of moment occurred the third day—as usual some 
little firing was done. Col McKay sent into the country 
about three miles for,a load of straw, which was made 
up into small bundles to have in readiness to place in the 
darkness of night, with kegs of powder, near the fort, and fire 


* Px-surv, or The Wild Cat, and Sax oEL. once got into a wrangle in which 
their bravery was called in question, when Pg-sngu put ona clincher by saying to 
SaR-CEL, “ Lon't you remember the time we aideu the Shawanves in attacking 
the fort, that you ran off so fast that you lost your breech-clout ?"' 


» 
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a train of straw leading to the powder, and thus make a 
breadth‘dn the enclosure. But this was only designed as a 
dernier resort. During this day, or the preceding one, a Fox 
Indian received a spent ball which lodged between his scalp 
and’ skull; it was cut out, and the wound was so slight as 
to/prove no obstacle to his sharing in the further events of the 
siege. i 

The fourth day Col. McKay resolved to accomplish some- 
thing more decisive, About three o'elock in the afternoon, 
with his troops properly stationed, and cannon balls heated red 
hot in à black-smith’s forge, I was sent to go around and spe- 
cially direct the interpreters to order the Indians not to fire on 
the fort till the cannon should commence playing the hot shot, 
and the fort should be set on fire; then to use their muskets 
as briskly as possible. ` Scarcely had these directions beem 
given, when the Americans, probably seeing from indications 
that a severe assault of some kind was about to be made, 
raised the white flag. Two officers now came out and met 
Col. McKay—strict orders having been given to the Indians 
not to fire on these Americans, on the pain of being themselves 
fired on by the British troops. The result was, a surrender 
was agreed on; Col. McKay should have possession of the 
fort and public stores, and the Americans be permitted to re- 
tire unmolested in boats down the river. By this time it was 
too late to go through with a formal surrender, which was 
postponed till the next morning. 

A little before the appointed time to give up their arms, 
one of the Winnebagoes seeing a suldier in the fort, made 
a motion to him to shake hands; the soldier reached his 

- hand through a port-hole, when the Winnebago seized it, 
and cut off one his fingers, and ran off with his singular 
trophy. As Lieut. Perxins and, his men marched out from 
the fort to lay down their arms, a Sioux warrior attempted to 
strike one of the soldiers, when a chief, a son-in-law of 
"Wav-BA-suAW, knocked down his treacherous countryman 
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with his war-club. Col McKay bad given such strict orders 
to the Indians against massacring or molesting the meri- 


. cans, and to the regulars and militia to keep the Indians in | 


- awe, that nothing more, so far as I know, transpired, ü at 
-had the least appearance of treachery on the part of the 


Indians. 

When the American flag was hauled down, Col. McKay 
was the first to observe the singular fact, that though it was 
completely riddled elsewhere with balls, the representation of 
the American eagle was untouched. The Indians during the 
whole four days had directed many shots at the flag, and had 
Shot off one of the cords, which let the banner part way down 
the flag-staff, and there it remained till the surrender. The 
flag-staff was planted near the center of the fort. 

Several days elapsed before arrangements were completed 
by which to send the prisoners down the river. When they 
took their departure, they were escorted by Micuazx BnisBors, 
with a suitable guard, but I do not know how large a guard, 
as I had previously left. I understood Col. McKay gave the 
Americaus their arms as they started down the river; but I 
have no knowledge of their being followed by the Indians. 

Capt, Ponitman, with his regulars, remained in command, 
with the two Mackinaw companies under Capt. ANDERSON 
and Lieut, Duncan Grauam, who was now promoted, to the 
captaincy of his company, as Capt. RorgrrEg had been sent 
with despatches to Mackinaw immediately after the surrender. 

McKay had much difficulty in managing his Sioux and 
Winnebago allies, particularly the latter. At the first invest- 
ment of the place, when these Indians were placed with the 
Mackinaw militia above the fort;they had, in the most want- 
on manner, shot down a number of horses and cattle be- 
longing to the citizens, much to the regret and vexation of the 
British commander; and after the surrender, the Winnebagoes 
swarmed around among the settlers, to openly plunder them 
of any thing they might desire; and MeKay was under the 
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necessity of threatening to:turn his troops against them, if. 
they did not instantly desist, and go off home. >The Indians 


once off, Col. McKay, the Green Bay troops, Menomonees and. 


Chippewas took their departure. 


Capt. Roterte at length with his boat hove in sight of ) 


Mackinaw. Large numbers thronged the shore, anxiously 


waiting to learn the tidings from Prairie du Chien. Capt. . 


RonzTTE, what is the news? “A great battle—a sanguinary 
contest,” responded Rorerre, with an air of great solemnity. 


,and importance. How many were killed? .None! How | 


‘many wounded? None! “What a bloody contest!” vocif- 
_ erpusly shouted the crowd, as they escorted the hero.from the. 
boat to the garrison. 

Capt. Poutman continued in command at Prairie du Chien 
till after the peace, which ensued-the following year, when the 


fort was evacuated. I may mention one incident of the win- 
ter after my departure, A couple of Frenchmen, named , 
Dusors and CmavPANiE, the former a half-breed Sioux, and.; 
brother-in-law of Capt. RongrrE, were sent to a Sioux camp , 
to obtain some venison for Roretrz. While at the camp, a. - 
Sioux Indian demanded first a gun, and then some ammunition, : 


which being refused, he concluded .to accompany them on 
their return to Capt. RorgTTs, saying that RorgrrE would let | 
him have what he wanted. While the two men were asleep. 
before their camp-fire in the night, the Sioux, who lay on the 


opposite side of the fire, got up, took the only gun, and shot |. 


them both at the same discharge, killing Caavpaniz on the .- 
spot, and mortally wounding the other. The Indian now ran 


off, and Dusois, though distant a day's journey, reached Prairie . 
du Chien, and died shortly after. The Sioux chief of that band | 
was taken and detained, till the murderer was brought in, who : 


was tried and shot. He was a bad Indian, and was much 
feared by his own people. 


Of Col. McKay, I can only state, in addition, that after the | 


war he retired to Montreal, where he long since ended his 


p 
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days. He was a fine looking, tall, well proportioned man, 
but-was regarded as strict, and sometimes severe over those 
in his employ in the Indian trade. I knew Col. Roszrtr 
Dicxson from his first coming from England, as I think, and 
engaging in the Indian trade. He commenced his career as 
a trader about the year 1790, and traded principally with the 
Sioux, and continued till the war; after the war he did not 
renew the business. He was very humane to American pris- 
oners during the war, rescuing many from the Indians; and, 
in after years, he several times received letters from such, en- 
closing presents of money, as tokens of their gratitude. He 
was a large man, of full face, tall and commanding. He had 
a Sioux wife and four children. 

I can throw no light upon the pretended “exploits ” of Wx- 
CHA-NE-QUA-HA, called by the whites T'he Rubber, in Vehalf of 
the people of Green Bay during the war of 1812~15.* The 
people of the Green. Bay settlement were never in the least 
danger, and the Russer could never have rendered them any 
special service to merit such a reputation. I believe he was 
with his people at Mackinaw in 1812, at Fort Meigs and San- 
dusky in 1813, and again at Mackinaw in 1814; but never 
heard of any remarkable exploit, in war or peace, in which 
he was engaged. He was chief of a small band, and brother 
of the YeLtow Doe, and cousin of L'EsrAcNor, who distin- 
guished themselves in the repulse of Maj. Horwrs at Macki- 
naw. His greatest exploits were brawls and fisticuffs, inte 
which his great enemy, whiskey, would frequently embroil 
him, and out of which he was sure to come second best. I 
should, however, remark, that in some way unknown to me, 
but I think through the friendship of Jonn Dovswaw, the 
Russer became possessed of an American medal, which just 
before the commencement of the last war, he exchanged with 


* In Morse’'s Indian Report, p. 44, and A4ppendiz, p. 58, it is stated, that 
Tur Russer, during the last war, led an American, whose life was 1n auca, 
from Gieen Bay to Mackinaw. L, 0. D. 
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Col. Dicxson for a British medal; which, upon the arrival of 
Col. Joun Bowyer, the first American Indian Agent at Green 
Bay, he found it convenient to re-exchange for an American 
one, 

In the summer of 1816, I went to Mackinaw with two 
boats, and the furs and peltries of my winter's trade; and at 
the same time Sranistaus Cuaprve conducted a boat there 
belonging to Jonn Lawr. Arrangements were making to cón- 
vey a body of American troops to Green Bay to establish a: 
garrison there. Maj. Cuartes Gratior came to me, and 
asked if I could not come up with them as pilot? I said I 
could not, as I had come to Mackinaw with two boats, design- 
ing to take back a supply of goods for the trade of the ensu- 
ing winter. Maj Gratiot said he thought it could he 
arranged satisfactorily, and then went to Col. Mirnrxn, who 
commanded the detachment destined for the Bay ; it was ar- 
ranged to put the goods on board the scliooners, of which 
there were three, getting in readiness to convey the troops, and 
tow the boats back... To this arrangement, I readily consent- - 
ed. I was pilot on the Washington; Cuarrve and Joms B. 
Lason» were the pilots of the other schooners, one of which 
was the Mink—the name of the other I have forgotten. 
Nothing material happened, except that the Washington had 
to wait four days in Washington Harbor, near the mouth of 
Green Bay, waiting for the others which had missed their 
route. We at length reached the Green Bay settlement, a 
little after mid-day, about the 16th of July, to the great won- 
der and surprise of the people. "These were the first vessels 
at Green Bay. The troops pitched their tents near where the 
fort was subsequently erected ; and it was about two months 
before they got houses and barracks ready for occupation, 
having had to get out timber, and saw out lumber with the 
whip-saw. 

Col. MirLER, the very day of his arrival, accompanied by 
Col. Cuamsers, Maj. Gratiot, Capt. Ben. O’F anton and other 

36m 
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officers, visited Toman at his village, less than half a mile 
distant. Col Maurrzm asked the consent of the Menomonees 
fox the erection of a fort, Toman said: 

“My Brother! How can we oppose your locating'a 
council-fire among us? You are too strong for us. Even if 

"we wanted .to oppose you, we have scarcely got powder 

and shot to make the attempt, One favor we ask is, that our 

French brothers shall not be disturbed or in any way molest- 

2 ed.. You-can choose any place you please for your fort, and 
we shall not object." 

Col. Murer thanked him and his people for their friendly 
consent to his request, and added that he had some spare 
provisions, and. supposed a little pork and flour would not hurt 
him, as they seemed to be scaree articles with the Indians, 
and invited him to call on him and get a supply. Some of 
the. Indians ‘prompted Toman to ask their new father for a 
little broth also. Toman expressed his thanks for Col. Miz- 
LER's kind offers, and added that he and his people would be 
very.glad to have, if possible, a little broth to use with the. 
pork and flour. Col. Mixxer said, that although it was con- 
trary to orders, he would take it upon himself to give them a 
little—enough for à dram apiece, and hoped they: would be 
moderate in its use. 

The people of Green Bay were generally well pleased with 
the advent of the Americans. A home market was furnished 
for their surplus provisibns, and à new impetus was given to 
the settlement. Vessels now began to arrive with supplies for 
the garrison, and we began to experience the benefits and con- 
venience of Lake commerce and navigation. The soldiers 
were, howeyer, oftentimes great pests, and annoyed the in- 
habitants by their constant thefts and robberies. The Com- 
mandants too, were sometimes arbitrary and exacting. Yet 
ihe settlement slowly prospered; in 1813, I settled at the 
Great Kau-kau-lin, and the settlers on the south-east side of 
the river had extended up to Depere The spring succeed- 
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ing the arrival of the troops, the Bay Settlement was com- 
menced eight miles below Green Bay. I ae od 
Jt was in the summer of 1817, the next year after the arri- 
val of the Americans, that Toman died at Mackinaw, at the 
age of about sixty-five years. I fully agree with Mr. BIDDLE, 
that it was in 1817 that he died. He was about six feet in 
height, spare, with a dark-colored eye, and handsome features, 
and very prepossessing; he was, in truth, the finest looking 
chief I have ever known of the Menomonees or any other 
tribe. His speeches were not lengthy, but pointed and ex- 
pressive. He was firm, prudent peaceable and conciliatory. 
He was sincerely beloved alike by whites and Indians, To- 
MAH had three wives, by the first of whom he had three 
children ; then separating from her, he married two sisters 
and lived with both at the same time as long as they lived, 
by one of whom he had four children, and none by the other. 
He,out-lived both of these wives. Two sons by his first wife 
became chiefs, Mav-xAv-TAU-PEE and J osETTE Carron, and 
GropE of his second family. Mau-kAvU-TAU-PEE, who served 
on McKar's Prairie du Chien expedition, died in, or shortly 
after, 1820. JosETTE Carron died early in 1831; and GLODE, 
who spoke the French language well, and had no love for 
publie. affairs, died about 1848. Two grandsons of Toman, 
sons of JoserrE Carron, are now prominent chiefs, Suow-xE- 
ON, or The Silver, now thirty years of age, and KE-SHE-NAH, 
about .twenty-seven.* 


$ 
* Capt. Z. M) Pree, in his expedition into the Indian country, met Toman, or 
Tuomas, the Folle Avoine chief, as he calls him, in the spring of 1806, above 
Clear Water 1iver, on the Upper Mississippi, where Toxax and a large band of 
Menomonees were engaged in their winter hunt. “He told me," says Prez, 
“that near the conclusion of the Revelutionary war, his nation began to look 
upon him as a warkior, that they received a parole from Michilimackinac, on 
which he was despatched with forty waniors ; that, on his arrival, he was re- 
quested to lead them against the Americans. To which he ieplied, * We have 
considered you and theV Americans as one people. You are now at war ; how 
are we to decide who has justice on thei: side ? Besides, you white people are 
like the leaves on the trées for numbers. Should I march with my fo 
wairiors to the figld of \battle, they, with ther chief, would be .unno- 
ticed in: the multitude; and would .be swallowed up as the big waters 
embosom the’ small rivulets\ which discharge themselves into if. No, 
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I-om-z-Tau, the only surviving brother of Toman, was born 
about 1772, and is now consequently about eighty-five years 
of age. That he was upon the war-path during the war of 
1812—15, has already been shown. He has been a very good 


. hunter in his day. Of three children, but one survives, He 


is among a very few Menomonees who contract debts, and 


. pay them as they promise. He is the oldest chief of his na- 


tion, being now about eighty-five; his hunting days are past, 
his sight is growing dim, and his manly form and benignant 
countenance we shall soon see no more. i 

Kausn-KAU-No-NAIVE, or The Grizzly Bear, long exerted 
much influence among the Menomonees. His father was 
called by the name of Grizzty Bear, and though not really 
a chief, was yet regarded as such. His son, KAUsH-KAU-NO- 
NAIVE, served under the immediate directions of Toman dur- 
ing the war of 1812—15; and after Towaz's death, he and 
JoserTE Carron were chosen the orators of the nation. He 
served with the Menomonees, under Col. SrAwsAuan, against 
ihe Sauks and Foxes in 1832, and died about two years after, 
at the age of about fifty-two years. He left several children 
his son Wav-pa-men, or The Corn, succeeded him; and he 
dying several years since, his brother Ox-Ke-nu-Bo-way, Or 
The Standing Land, now thirty-nine years of age, became 
his successor. 

SouLrGNy, now seventy-two years of age, is the head war 
chief of the Menomonees. His grandmother was the reputed 
daughter of Sourreny, the son-in-law of the Sieur AUGUSTIN 
De LawernaApg, and hence the: name of this chief, His ser- 


will return to my nation, where my countrymen may be of service against 
our red enemies, and their actions renowned in the dance of our nation.’ " 
Again Capt. Pixs observes, * This Tuomas is a fine fellow, of a very masculine 
figure, noble and animated delivery, and appears to be very much attached to 
the Americans," “This chief is an extiaordinary hunter; to instance his 
power, he killed forty elk and a bear in one day. chasing the former from dawn 
to eve." Capt Pixs also testifies to Toman’s great politeness and hospitality, 
and contrasts that of other chiefs as being * very different from the polite re- 
ception given us by Tuomas.” These notices of Toman are highly creditable 
to his fame and character. : L.0.D 


| 
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vices during the last war have been mentioned, and he served 
on SrAMBAUGH's expedition. Among his nation he ranks 
high. He is a stout, good-looking man, and has lost one of 
his eyes, : 

Osu-xosu, and his brother Osu-xa-HE-NAH-NIEW, Or The 
Young Man, are grandsons of Cma-kAvu-cHo-KA-MA, or The 
Old King, so long the grand chief of the nation, and whose 
place Osu-xosu, by inheritance, has possessed since 1897. As 
we have seen, OsH-KosH was upon the war-path in 1812-14, 
under the spécial superintendence of Toman, and under STAw- 
BAvGu in 1832, The word Osn-xosz signifies brave, and such 
this chief has always proved himself, He is now sixty-two 
years of age, while his brother, The Young Man, whose name 
begins to be a misnomer, is now fifty-one. Osu-xosm is only 
of medium size, possessing much good sense and ability, but 
is a great slave to strong drink, and two of his three sons sur- 
pass their father in this beastly vice. 

I can say but little of the Winnebagoes, with whom I have 
been less intimate than with the Menomonees. I have spent 
several winters trading among them, and while I knew many 
of their chiefs and leading men, I cannot enter into the details 
of their respective careers. The Winnebagoes call themselves 
the Wau-chon-gra,* the meaning of which I do not know; 


* GALLATIN, in his Synopsis of the Indian Tribes, states that the French called 
‘the Winnebagoes Otchagras, but call themselves Hochungohrah, or the * Tront” 
nation, In SonooLoRArT'S Hist. of the Indian Tribes, ii, 277, iv, 227, they are 

ken of as calling themselves the Hochungara, and O-chun-ga-raw ; and the 
same work adds, on good authority, that their earliest historical tradition relates 
to their once living at the Red Banks of Green Bay, and that they once built a 
fort; * an event which appears to have made a general impression on the tribe ;" 
and that it is eight or nine generations since they lived at the Red Banks. 

“The Otchagras,” says OnanzEvorx in his Historical Journal, in 1721, “ who 
are commonly called the Puans, dwelt formerly on the borders of the Bay, in 
a Tay delightful situation, They were attacked here by the Illinois. who 
killed a great number of them ; the remainder took refugo in the riser of the 
Vier ak which runs into the bottom of the Bay. + They seated themselves 
on the borders of a kind of Lake erri Lake]; and I judge it was 
there, that living on fish which they got in the Lake in great piaty, they gave 
them the name of Puans, because all along the shore where their cahin’s were 
built, one saw nothing but stinking fish, which infected the air. It appears at 
least, that this is the origin of the name which the other savages had given 
them before us, and which has communicated itself to the Bay, far from which 
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and théir name of Winnebagoes seems to have been given 
them by the Menomonees— Win-ne-pa-go, or Filthy, expres- 
sive of their filthy habits, and which‘ characteristic led the 
early French to denominate them les Puants, or The Stink- 
ards, The Winnebagoes have called the French, ever since 
they came to the country, Mau-quo-pin-e-no, or Good Spirits, 
as if they regarded the French as a higher order of beings 
than themselves. l | 
When I spent my first winter at Wisconsin Portáge, in 
1801-2, the De Kav-rys were among the most influential of 


the Winnebagoes. Ciou-ca-naH, or The Ladle, the son of a 


French trader named De Kav-ry, and the sister of the head 
chief of the nation, was then the head chief. He was at this 
time an old man, and died at the Portage about 1808, and, by 


. his request, was placed in a sitting posture in a coffin, and the 


coffin placed on the surface of the ground, with a small cabin 
erected over it, and that surrounded with a fence. He was 
succeeded. by his eldest son, Ko-wo-xAg De Kav-ry, or The 
Eldest De Kau-ry, who lived toa great age* He had four 
brothers, and five sisters—his brothers’ names were AU-GAH 


Ds Kav-ry, called by the whites The Black De Kau-ry ; Àx- 


au-gan De Kav-ry, or The Raisin; Nav-ws-saucu-E-xa DE 
- aoa . ; . Ph r t 
Kav-ry, usually called Rascal De Kau-ry, who did every 


_ thing he could to render himself mean and hateful, and was 


yet destitute of courage; the name of his younger brother I 
have: forgotten. Three of" the sisters married Indian hus- 
bands, one of.them married/first a trader named De REVIERE, 
and afterwards Pxnnrsu Garenon, and the othera trader named 


they neyer removed, Some time after they had quitted then ancient. post,they 
endeavored to revenge the blow they had received from the Zllinois ; but this 
enterprise caused them a loss, from which they never recovered, Six hwhdted 
of their best men were embarked o go in search of the enemy ; butas the 
were crossing Lake Michigan, they were surprised by a violent gust of wind, 
which drowned them all,” QOmnanzzvorx adds, “the Ochagras have lately come 
and seated themselves near us, and have built their cabins about the Fort" at 
Green Bay. L. G. D. 


* This.“ grand old chief,” whose Indian name was SoHA-QHIP-KA-KA, died 
on the Wisconsin river, April 20th, 1836, in his ninetieth year. L. 0. D. 
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Jean Lecuyer Therewas another De Kav-ny family; covisins 


of those just named, one of whom was Onu-Evep Dx Kav-uy, 
-and another was Wav-xon De Kav-ry; their elder brother, 


Mav-wau-re-Gau, killed his own father in a drunken bróil, 
and ever after the Indians were afraid of and ‘despised him, 
saying that he was possessed of a bad spirit—* Who,” said 
they, “would not fear such a man? He is like a dog; he has 


' killed his own father." i - 


Can-RY-MAU-NEE, the chief who served in the "last war, was 
a son of a chief of the same name, who was a very worthy 
man. The younger Can-RY-MAU-NEE was also a chief df good 
character, and migrated, with his people, beyond the Missis- 
sippi. Wun-no-sunux, the elder, was a good chief: He'once 
told me that he never got ángry but on a single occasion ; 
that he and his people had gone to Prairie du Chien, whe 
his Indians indulging too freely in liquor, he left them to their 
orgies, At length a messenger came and told him that: is 
brother had been killed by one of the Indians; at first; he 
said, he was not angry, but coolly loaded a pistol, put it under 


-his blanket, and repaired to the place. He was shown: his 


brother’s corpse; when he ascertained the murderer, he:had 
him placed beside his victim, and though some efforts’ were 


. made by the-doomed man’s friends to redeem him, the pre- 


v 


liminary lighted pipe was rejected by Win-no-sHHeEx, Whose 
anger was fast rising, and he pulled out the pistol and shot 
the: culprit dead. Such was Indian justice. Yet WiN-No- 
smEEK was greatly beloved by his people, and reverencéd: by 
his children—one of whom, the younger WIn-NO-SHUEK,’ ‘the 
present head chief of the Winnebagoes, was, in his younger 
days, a very: worthy man—of late years, I have known "but 
little of him. i 

Pz-suEv, or The Wild Cat, lived at Pesheu village, on Gar- 
lic Island, in Lake Winnebago. Some of his war services 
have been mentioned. His hasty temper often got him'into 
difficulties; he was found dead, in a sitting posture, under a 
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tree, at what is now Oshkosh, not very long after the Black 
Hawk war. San-cet, or The Teal, resided at the Winnebago 
village at Green Lake, in Marquette county; in his younger 
days his reputation was not good, but he afterwards became 
a very good Indian, I have already adverted to his war ser- 
vices, I think he died at Green Lake, before the emigration 
of his people west of the Mississippi. Another active chief 
was SAU-sA-MAU-NEE, and his elder brother Nz-0-KAv-TAH, OF 
The Four Legs, who lived at Four Legs’ village, on. Doty's 
Island, at the mouth of Winnebago Lake; both served under 
the British in the war of 1812—15. Four Lees was a very 
worthy Indian, but SAv-sA;wAU-NEE was less respected; when 
in liquor, he was troublesome and given to pilfering. "They 
both died before the migration of their people over the Mis- 
sissippi. 

‘Brack Worr, another chief, had a village on the western 
bank of Lake Winnebago, a few miles above Oshkosh. He 
too died before the removal of the Winnebagoes from the 
State. | San-Ro-CHAv, one of the best of Indians, had a 
village which bore his name, where Taycheedah now is; I 
zemember he served on Col. McKay’s expedition to Prairie 
du Chien, and died not long after the war; after his death, 
his village was called by the name of his son, whose Indian 
appellation I have forgotten, but its English signification was 
The Smoker. 

Lavrent Barta, a trader from Mackinaw, wintered on the 
St. Croix river, at the same time, and in the same neighbor- 
hood, with Jacques Porter and Cuart-s REgAUME, in 1792— 
93. On the return of the traders in the spring of 1793, 
Barra stopped at the Portage, having his family with him. 
He purchased from the Winnebagoes the privilege of trans- 
porting goods over the Portage. This was the commence- 
ment of the settlement at that point. The elder Ds Kav-nx 
soon after arrived there with a few of his people from Lake 
Puckawa, and commenced the Indian settlement on the 
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‘Wisconsin, about two miles above the -Portage; others came 
down from ‘Lake Puckawa, and the village increased in size 
and importance. When Barra first located,he built a house 
at the Portage, but finding the water overflowed the locality, 
-he removed the next year to the high ground half a mile 
above. The next settler was Jean Lecuvér, ə. brother-in- 
law of the chief DE Kau-ny, who went there in .1798, and 
who also obtained permission to transport goods over the 
Portage. The goods were hauled over in carts. Barra had 
only a single horse cart; but when LzcvyrR came, he had 
several teams and carts, and had a heavy wagon, with a long 
reach, constructed by a wagon-maker he had brought there, l 
‘so as to transport barges from river to river. About 1803, Mr. 
CamPBELL, who was afterwards the first American Indian Agent 
at Prairie du Chien, purchased Barrn’s right-of transportation. 
CAMPBELL, Soon after he purchased Barru’s right, sold out 
his fixtures to Lecuyer, who supposed CAMPBELL was thereby 
rélinquishing all further intentions of the business; but 
CAMPBELL placed: his son, Jonn CAMPBELL, and afterwards 
his son Duncan CAMEBELL, at the east end of the. Portage, 
and had several teams to convey. goods, and a large wagon to 
transport barges. After he sold out his transportation right, 
Barts removed to Prairie du Chien, where he died before the 
war of 1812. After CawPBELL's death. in a duel, as already 
‘elated, about-1808, his business was closed up; and about 
two years afterwards, LgcurR ‘sickened and died, leaving 
several children. After LcuvEm's death, his widow em- 
ployed LavnENT Fizy to continue the business in her behalf, ` 
and he continued till about the commencement pf the war, 
when Francis Roy, a son of Josera Roy of Green Bay, married 
"TuxgnEsE, daughter of Mrs. Lecuyer, and took charge of ‘the 
business, and continued ın it many years. Mr. Ror is.still liv- 
‘ing, I believe, at Green Lake. .Awhile after the war, JosEPH 
RoLeTrs commenced the transportation business at the Port- 
age, employing Prerre Poqurerre to manage the business for 
37m 
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him. Barra kept no goods for sale to the Indians, after he sold 
the balance of ‘his stock brought from the St. Croix. Lxcur- 
Ek always kept a large assortment of goods, and his widow 
also kept some, as did Roy, but in a much smaller way. 
Joun CaMPBELL had goods one year. . Several traders at dif- 
ferent times, after Banrs’s settlement, wintered there, and 
traded with the Winnebagoes ; I spent two winters'there, the 
first in 1801-2, and the other the winter succeeding ; 


Jacques Porre early spent two or three winters there; and 
'LaAvuRENT Fisy, who was first a clerk for Lgcuvxn, was lo- 


cated there several years as a trader; Mr, Fruy, a native of 
Mackinaw, whose mother was a sister of the early French 
trader Dx Kav-ny, died at Grand Kau-kau-lin, in the autumn 
of 1846, at the age of eighty-three years, active and erect to 
the last. Such was the early growth and progress of Portage; 
since the lucation of the fort there, in 1828, its history is bet- 
ter known. 
, J must state what I know of Milwaukee. I was once told by 
an old Indian, that its name was derived from a valuable 
aromatic root used by the natives for medical purposes. The 
name of this root was man-wau ; and' hence Man-a-wau-kee, 
or the land or place of the man-wau. The Indians repre- 
sented that it grew no where else, to their knowledge; and it 
was regarded as very valuable among them, and the Chip- 
pewas on Lake Superior would give a beaver skin for a 
piece as large as a man’s finger. It was not used as a medi- 
cine, but was, for its fine aroma, put into almost all their 
medicines taken internally. I have also understood, though 
without placing so much confidence in it as in the other de- 
finition, that Milwaukee meant simply good land. 
The earliest chief I personally knew who lived there was 
a Menomonee named O-nav-Gr-sa, who had married a Pot- 
tawottamie woman living there, took up his residence at 
Milwaukee, and became the head chief of the village. He 
was a brother of Mrs. Joss?z Roy, of Green Bay, and would 
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often pay her visits. I remember seeing him there when I 
was not more than four or five years of age, say in 1784 or 
'85. Ido not know how long he had been a chief Unlike 
the most of his Milwaukee band, he was'a kind and worthy: 
Indian, and died there a year or two before the removal of 
his band to the West. 

It has been already intimated, ibat the Milwaukee band 
were regarded as a bad set of Indians, and difficult to manage. 
Yet traders ventured there. The first I know anything of was 
ALEXANDER LAFRAMBoiISE, from Mackinaw; he was located at 
Milwaukee with a trading establishment at my earliest recol- 
lection—say 1785. At first he went there himself, and after 
a while he returned to Mackinaw, and sent a brother to man- 
age the business for him, who remained there several years, 
and raised a family. By mismanagement of this brother, 
ALEXANDER LarrampoisE failed, and his trading post was 
closed, I should think about the year 1800, or not very long 
thereafter. About this time another trader, whose name I 
have forgotten, established a trading post there, and employed 
as clerk Sranistaus CnarPur, who had previously been clerk 
for LaFRAMBOISE, and who, many years later, was one of Col. 
MiILLeEr’s pilots from Mackinaw to Green Bay. About this 
time, Joun B. BxavsreN also established a trading post at 
. Milwaukee. 

While Cuarrus was clerking for the successor of LAFRAM- 
BOISE, WAU-sHE-own, a bad Indian and noted horse-thief, came 
to the store, and demanded some liquor as a gift. An em- 
ployee in the store advised Cmarrue to let him have it, or his 
life would be the forfeit, But CmarrvE, who was a large, 
stout, fearless man, peremptorily refused, and said if Wav- 
SHE-0wN made much more trouble, he would go out and whip 
him, The Indian had been accustomed to bullying traders, 
and so commenced operations to break into the store, when 
Cuarrve issued forth, and gave him so severe a drubbing 
that he had to be carried home on a blanket, After he recov- 
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ered, he was ever after a devoted’ friend of Cuarrur, ' CHAT- 
PUE died about three years since, on the Menomonee river a 
few miles above Marinette, where he was engaged in farming 
and trading. l 

About 1804 or *5, Laurent Firv was sent with a supply of 
goods, by JAcos Franxs, of Green Bay, to carry on a summer 
trade at Milwaukee, buying deer skins in the ved. With 
Masu-E-Toox and other troublesome Indians, he came near 
getting into difficulty, but was befriended and protected by 
Macn-E-sE-BE, or Bad River, a brother of the chief O-nav- 
Gxe-sa. The trading-house for which Cuaprur was employed 
either failed, or abandoned Milwaukee, somewhere about 1805; 
but previous to this, Jacgues VizaAv, of Green Bay, com- 
menced trading there, and continued it regularly every winter, 
except that of 1811-712, till 1818, when his son-in-law, SoL- 
omon JUNEAU, went there, first as his clerk, and then on his own 
account, After the war, James Kinzie was sent there with a 
stock of goods by the American Fur Company, but I do not 
know how long he staid there; and my brother, HyPoLrTE 
Ga1axox, wintered there as a trader about the time Mr. JuxEAv 
went there. : l 

Curcaco means the place of the skunk. I understood these 
animals were very plenty there. Ata very early period, there 
was a negro lived there named Baptist Point De Sarsrg; my 
brother, Perrign Grrenon, visited Chicago about 1794, and 
told me that Porr Ds Saree was a large man; that he had 
a commission for some office, but for what particular object, 
or from what Government, I can not now recollect; he was a 
trader, pretty wealthy, and drank freely. I know not ‘what 
became of him.* 

La Pointe, on Lake Superior, was early visited by a Mr. 


* Qo]. De Prysrex, in his Miscellaniós, makes mention of * Baprisr Porxr Dx 
SAxbLz—a handsome negro, well educated, and settled at Eschecagou, but much 
Sn the French interest," This reference of Col De Pryster was made July 
Ath,-1779; and he also, in the same address, alludes to “ Eschikagou, a river ae 
fort at the head of Lake Michigan.” L.C. D 
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Capvors, a, wader, I think before my day, who there founded 
a settlement, I saw. his, SOR, MICHAEL, CADDOTT, ‘who w 
several years my senior, ; and he had, a brother BAPTIST A 
than himself. They, h had. both been educated at, Montreal, 

Of the antiquities of Wisconsin, I can say but, little. Hon, 
M. L.. Marri, in his Histoyical Address, speaks o of “ Fort 
Gonville”? located on. the northern shore. of Lac de Boeuf, or 
Buffalo Lake, in Marquette county, represented as having 
been a Spanish fort, My father, PIERRE. GRIGNON, AMABLE 
Roy, and others who knew bim, told me about GONVILLE, 
originally from Montreal, Who took up his abode among the 
Indians, and adopted their habits; and among other things, 
assumed to bea great medicine man; and once when in a 
lodge playing his assumed character as a grand medicine, 
AMABLE Hoz, his cousin, was so vexed at his folly, that he 
kicked him, out of the lodge. Gonvittg had his cabin on 
Lac de Boeuf, and the traders in derision used to point to it, 
. as they. passed, as Gonville’s Fort, or Fort Gonville. This I 
fully believe to be its origin, Respecting the mounds and 
mound builders; and what is.apparently anciently ploughed 
land at the Red Banks. near Green Bay, on the east side of 
Lake Winnebago, near the Great Butte des Morts, I have no 
traditions from the Indians or others. I.never heard of any 
battle being fought at the Great Butte des Morts; and the 
little hillocks ox graves there, are, so far as,I know, but ordi- 
nary burial places—there is no large mound, as many seem to 
suppose. Ihave already mentioned, that Capt. Morann, about 
the year 1746, signally defeated the Sauks and Foxes on the 
opposite or southern side of the river.. 

I will close my reminiscences of olden, times by giving am 
account of Col. SawuEL C. SrTAMBAvGEH's expedition against 
the Sayfis and Foxes. Cal, Sramaaves had previously heen 
the Menomonee Indian Agent, but had been superseded by 
Col. Box», who had been directed to raise a. party of the Me- 
nomonees to serve against the, hostile Indians. Oal. :Boxp 
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gave the command of the expedition to Col: Srausaven, The 
Menomonees rendezvoused at Green Bay early in July, 1832. 
There were over three hundred: all Indians except the officers, 
about nine in number. Osu-xosH, Sovurreny, l-ou-É-TAH, 
Guizzur Bear, OLD Po-z-ao-NAB, WAv-NAU-ko, Pr-wAUu-TB- 
XOT, Osu-KA-HE-NAH-NIEW, or The Young Man; La Mort, Car- 
zon, and indeed all the principal men of the Menomoriees, 
were of the party. ALexanper Inwin was commissary and 
quarter-master. The Indians were arranged into two comps- 
nies; I commanded one, having my son Caanres A. GRIGNON, 
and my nephew Roserr Grienon, for lieutenants; GEondE 
JouNsrow, of Green Bay, was chosen to the command of 
the other company, with WiLLiaw Powerit and James 
Boyp, a son of Col. Box», for lieutenants, GEORGE GRIGNON 
served as a volunteer, With a few pack-horses, and each man 
a supply of provisions, we started from the Bay, and, pro- 
ceeded to the Great Butte des Morts, and there crossed over 
to the present place of Rosert Grenon. Went to Portage, 
and the next day renewed our march, and the first night 
camped on Sugar Creek, some half a dozen miles short of the 
Blue Mounds, and the second night at Fort Dodge, then to 
English Prairie, thence with one other camping we reached 
Prairie du Chien; before reaching which, Grizzty Bran, his 
son, and two or three others, descending the Wisconsin in a 
canoe, discovered a Sauk girl on an island alone, - The 
Gzaizzny Bear’s son went and took her, and found her half 
starved, She was about ten years old, and on the return of 
. the party, Col. Srampaves took her to Green Bay, and placed 
her in the Indian Mission School; and the next year when 
Bracs Haws reached Green Bay on his way home, he took 
her with him. — 

From Col. Ww. S, HAurr TON we learned, at Prairie du Chien, 
that a trail of Sauks had been discovered down the river. Fully 
one half of our party, with Geo. GnreNoN and Wm. PowsLz, 
remained at Prairie du Chien, while Osnxos, l-ow-z-rag, 
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SouLIGNY, Carron, Pr-wav-TE-NoT, with their warriors, pro- 
ceeded by land, accompanied by Col. Hamitrox. We,stopped 
at Brunet’s Ferry, on the Wisconsin, and started early the 
next morning, and about noon struck the Sauk trail, and pur- 
sued it till the sun was about an hour and a half high, when 
we discovered the smoke of the Indians encamped in a low 
spot beside a small stream in the prairie. There were only 
two men, and a youth about twelve years old, three or four 
women, and as many more children. We at once surrounded 
them, and rushed upon them, with orders to take them pri- 
soners ; but the Menomonees were fierce for a fight, and killed 
the two men, and took the others prisoners. "They fired a 
volley at the two Sauks, and when they fell, they were riddled 
with bullets by those coming up, who wished to share in the 
honor of having participated in the fight. In the melee, one 
of the children was wounded, and died the next day. Lieut 
Roserr Grienon was badly wounded in the side with a buck- 
shot, and coursing around the back, lodged. He thought he 
was shot by the Indian lad, but I think it was quite gs likely `` 
to have been by some of our own party, firing, as they were, 
in every direction. "This little affair occurred not far back 
from the Mississippi, and some ten or fifteen miles north of: 
Cassville; Col. HAwirTON participated in it. 

We camped on the battle ground that night, and next day 
went to Cassville, carrying RosERT Gricnon on a litter; and 
thence to Prairie du Chien he was conveyed in a canoe, while 
we returned by land. We delivered the prisoners at Prairie 
du Chien; we had to leave RosERT Grienon there, the shot 
could not be extracted, and was not able to return till in the 
autumn. We commenced our return home in three days, and 
nothing happened on our march worthy of particular notice. 
All our surviving party have received bounty land warrants, 
which the Menomonees have generally sold; and Rosset 
GxaiGNox, in consequence of his wound, receives a pension. 
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The following reminiscences originally appeared in the Detroit papers, at in- 
tervals, during the past five or six years, mostly over the signature of “Ham- 
TBAMOK," and well deserve a more permanent record. It will be seen, that 
many of them relate to incidents connected with the war of 1812-15, in the 
North-West; and as all portions of the‘ North-West participated in, more or 
less, and felt the effects of, that war, so all parts are interested in its history. 
Much also relates to Indian anecdote and character, and no particular region 
can claim to be the special custodian of that interesting portion of our national 
history. Wisconsin is as much interested in its preservation as Michigan ; nor 
should they be separated in the pious ‘work of gathering and preserving these 
fragmentary notices, since both were united, from 1818 to 1835, a period of 
seventeen years, in forming the Territory of Michigan, and should feel an equal 
interest in these commendable efforts. 

Judge WITHERELL, the author of the series, hos resided at Detroit from his 
childhood, and has enjoyed rare advantages for the collection, from eye-wit- 
nesses, of the facts and narratives he has here recorded. They cannot fail to 
prove a valuable source of reference to all writers upon the history of the North- 
West. . L. C. D. 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE NORTH-WEST. 


BY HON, B. F. H. WITHERELL, OF DETROIT. 


oe No, 1, 
Capt. Joun Grant—WaynE-——TECUMSEH. 

I called, awhile sincé, on my old friend, Capt. Jon GRANT, 
of Grosse Pointe. Age sits lightly on the venerable, old man. 
The Captain is a sort of Melchisideck, on the Pointe, He 
knows no beginning of-his days—no father, mother, kith or 
kin; even his true name is to him-unknown, though he has 
some fifteen or twenty children to hand the name of Grant 
along down the ever rolling stream of time, The first dis- 
tinct recollection that he has of his childhood, is that he was 
a captive boy, about three years old, among a wandering band 
of Chippewa warriors. Whence he came, his name or 
lineage, he never knew. It was rumored, in after years, that 
he was captured somewhere on the borders of Kentücky,— 
“the dark and bloody ground,”—some seventy years since. 
He well remembers the dress he wore, when he found him- 
self playing with the papooses of the captors. It was a cal- 
ico morning gown, gaily ornamented with ruffles. He says, 
s though I remember nothing of my home, my parénts, or 
family, yet, when I think of mother, it seems as though a 
shadow passed before my eyes.” 

_ From the form of the furrowed and time-worn features. of 
the: old veteran, he must have been a beautiful, blue-eyed 
boy ;'and it was, in some measure, owing to his personal 
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beauty, sprightliness, and forlorn condition among the chil- 
dren of the wilderness, that he owed his redemption from 
captivity. 

The Indians had brought him to Wa-wa-o-te-nong, (De- 
troit,) and while roaming about the streets, the little captive 
attracted the attention of the lady of the late Commodore 
Grant. Commodore Grant commanded the British Gov- 
ernment vessels on the lakes; and befóre the surrender of the 
country to the United States in 1796, under Jay’s treaty, he 
owned and resided on the farm where GreogaE Moran, Esq. 
now lives, at Grosse Pointe; and I think continued to reside 
there until his death, in about the year 1815. He was a kind 
'hearted old sailor, and his wife was orie of the.excellent of the 
earth. As they were riding out one day, she discovered the 
little blue-eyed prisoner among the savages, and his condition 
aroused all the sympathies of a mother's heart, She pointed 


+ 


him: out to her husband, and asked him to buy the boy. The ' 


old tar was ever ready when a good deed was to be done, 
and, dismounting from his carriage, he went among the Indi- 
ans, and finding the owner, he gave him a hundred dollars 
for the little Che-mo-ka-mun,* and carried him, home, gave 
him the name of Jony Grant—though he had a son of the 
same name, at the time. 

The little captive was a great favorite of the Commodore, 
who raised him to:manhood; and he well repaid the kind- 
ness shown him, by his unremitting care and attention to the 
interest of his benefactor. 

Capt. Grant, as he grew up to manhood, understood that 
he was a native of the United States, and never, for a mo- 
ment, wavered in his allegiance, though as the adopted. son.of 
a British officer, it might have been supposed, that he would 
have acted differently. — 

He says that at the time General Wayne fought and beat 


* Indian name for white people. - ' iO. D. 
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thé €oníbined Indian tribes.on the Maumee, in 1794, he hap: 
pened'tb be on a visit to the Commodore, who-was then lying 
at'anchor in the Maumee bay. ' Having obtained permission 
fo Visit the old fort, built, and then occupied, by British troops, 
(it stood- on the north side of the river, below the .rapids,) he 
went up to it, aid was there when the battle was fought, Ctawl- 
ing up‘aniong the-artillery on the ramparts, and the barrels of 
sand placed theré, to be rolled down upon the columns of 
“Map ANTHONY,” (for they expected an assault,) he saw Gen. 
Wayne and his staff ride up, and take a view of the works, 
His Majesty’s officers said he was “a d d impudent fellow.” 
They had heard of him before at Stony Point. 

"When the savages were roused from their ambush, by the 
resistless charge of the sub-legions, and the storm of fire, 
which burst upon them in front and on their right flank, they 
bróke and fled to the gate of the fort, expecting admittance 
and protection, as ‘they ‘had been -promised. “Capt. GRANT 
states that a council of officers was hastily called at the gate, 
(which he approached, but was ordered off.) The council 
decided not to admit-them, for if they should, the Yankees 
would soon‘be storming over their batteries, after them. De- 
niedi‘admittance, the savages started off upon the run for their 
forest homes, and scarcely stopped until they reached them. 
The late Mr. Grirrarp, of the Grand Marais, who was in 
the battle, used to give a ludicrous description of the fight. 
He said the Bostonian* cavalry came down upon them with 
their sabres flashing like lightning, and on horses whose féet 
were as big as soup plates. 

Captain Grant was well "M ‘with Provor, the Pro- 
pret, TEcóMsEH, Marrot, WALE-IN-THE-WATER, MACOONCR, 
awd’ all the other chiefs of note. He &tates that hé-once saw 
Priciror and Trecumsen at the head ‘of the troops, dressed in 
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* ‘Ag the Sesolitiondry war was commenced in the' region of Boston, thë 
ed became accustomed to speak of the Americaus as d Bostoni, or Bos- 
tonianis, L. €, B. 
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the splendid uniform of their rank, (Brigadier General) scarlet 
coats, cocked hats, and plumes, &c., but the great Shawnee 
chief, who had been persuaded to don the uniform for once, 
would not exactly “go the whole figure," but wore a blue 
breech-cloth, red leggins, and buck-skin moccasins; yet he 
strode on, in conscious pride and dignity, the equal of his 
compeer. Procror was suspended from command, after the 
battle of the Thames, for cowardice, Txcumsen died on the 
field, battle-axe in hand. I am told by Judge Moran, who 
frequently saw him, that he was a very proud man, but that 
his pride did not show itself in elegance of dress, His usual 
costume was a simple buck-skin shirt, fringed with buck-skin 
at the seams and on the shoulders, with buck-skin leggins, orha- 
mented at the sides with fringe, and with buck-skin moccasins. 
He wore a red and blue handkerchief tied around his head 
in the neat and peculiar manner of the Hurons or Wyan- 
dott, The Pottawottamies usually went bare headed; all 
the hair, except the scalp lock, was neatly shaved off, and the 
skin was painted red and black. 

* Passing away, passing away," is written on all terrestial 
things, and the nations of Red Men, who, within my own re- 
membrance, inhabited our beautiful Peninsula, like foot-prints 
on the sands of time, have passed away forever. 


No. 2. 
Capture of Detroit. 


During the bombardment of Detroit, previous to its surren- 
der, in the last war, many incidents worthy of note occurred. 
At its commencement, the citizens, being unaccustomed to the 
roar of artillery, the rattling of shot against the sides and upon 
the roofs of the houses, and the bursting of shells, kept & 
vigilant eye upon the movements of the enemy. When they 
saw the flash or smoke of a cannon or mortar, on the other 
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side, they dodged behind some building or place of shelter, 
After a little while, they became more used to it, and paid 
lees attention to the messages sent by the enemy through. the 
air. The late Judge Woopwagp, one of the Judges of the 
Supreme Court of the Territory, at that time kept bachelor’s 
hall, in a stone building on the north side of Jefferson Avenue, 
the principal street of the town, running parallel with the 
‘river, and situated near the arsenal, Between this house and 
‘the river there was a large brick store-house, belonging to the 
United States, and near it one of our batteries was built 
Many of the shots aimed at the battery struck the store-house. 
A shot passed over the store-house and perforated the stone 
building in which the Judge had his quarters. He had just 
arisen from his bed and.stood beside it, The shot came 
through into his room and struck the pillow and bed, and 
drove them into the fire-place, and the spent ball rolled out 
"upon the floor. 

On the evening of the 15th of August, 1812, a — shell 
was thrown from a mortar opposite where Woodward Ave 
now is. As it came careering along, in its circling path 
through the air, it was watched with an anxious eye by those 
who saw it, as a messenger of death, perhaps, to some fellow 
mortal unconscious of his approaching fate. The fuse was 
burning brightly as swiftly it sped on its errand of destruc- 
tion. It passed over Jefferson Avenue, and fell upon the roof 
of the dwelling of Mr. Avavsrus Lanepon, which stood on 
what is now called the southerly corner of Woodward Avenue 
and Congress street. Passing through the upper rooms of the 
house, it fell upon a table around which the family were : 
seated, and then descended through the floor to the cellar,— 
the fuse burnt down nearly to the powder. The family fled 
with expedition to the; street, which they had just reached 
when the shell exploded—tearing up the d and carrying 
away a portion of the roof 

None of the citizens of the town were killed during the 
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attack, though. many of ‘the dwellings were marked by the 
shot and shells óf the enemy. 

The fort occupied the high: grounds near the residence of 
the late Judge McBoxxzrr. A shot passed over the front 
wall, and penetrated the barracks, which were.on the north 
side, killing three officers who happened to be-standing in 
the range of its course. Another shot struck the top of the 
front parapet, and passing through it, struck a soldier on the 
breast, killing him instantly, without breaking the skin where 
it hit him.* 

One of the French citizens, who lived in a small house 
near the river, while the shots and shells were flying over 
him, stood unconcerned in his door-way smoking his pipe. 
Presently a shell whizzed past him, taking with it the pipe . 
from his mouth. He was unharmed, but was so indignant 
at the unceremoniaus treatment, and the loss of his pipe, that 
he seized his musket, and rushing to the river, waded out as 
far as he could, and fired .at the battery of the enemy until 
his ammunition was exhausted. 


No. 3. 
Col, McKrzr—‘ Give the Devi Ais Due.” 


After the American Afmy had been disgracefully surren- 
dered to the enemy: at this place on the 16th of August, 1812, 
numerous hordes of Indians poured down upon the frontier 
from the North-West, Iowa, Wisconsin, Northern Illinois, and 
` Indiana, and nearly all Michigan was:then one wide wilder- 
ness, peopled only with savages—they scented blood, and like 
vultures, and wolves, came down for their prey. 

The late Major De QurypRE was at the time a merchant in 


* Judge WITHERELL, from mk, witk some subsequent and more reliable in- 
formation, adds, in pencil mark, with reference to this miegeni= not nue d 
L.O 
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this city; ʻa garrison of British troops, aided by thousands of 
savages, held the country in subjection. 


The Indians grew uneasy and restless, for want of scalps’: 


and plunder; a couple of them-went.one day to De Quinpae’s' 


store; one of them taok up a roll of éloth:and started for the > 


door; the-Major called to him to stop, saying he had not paid: 
fof it; the Indian moved on—the Major bounded over the coun- 

ter—jerked the cloth, and pitched both the Indians into the 

street ; they instantly raised: the war-whoop, and the Majér.see- 

ing that “the Devil was to pay,” lockéd the door and went into - 
thé chamber, leaped through a window—-ran up to the Fort, 

and asked tlie British commanding oflicer to protect him and 

his goods; the reply was, that he had too few troops, and there . 
were too many Indians, ahd that he could do nothing. ' 

In the meantime a ‘thousand savages answered the war- 
whoop, and rushed from all parts of the city to the scene of 
trouble, and with their war-clubs and tomahawks, instantly 
demolished the doors and windows of the store, hoping to 
find De Quinpr:e there. 

The Major, however, finding no protection at the Fort, sent 
Col. McKxz, at that time the British Indian Agent, and who 
possessed unbounded influence over them ; his quarters were 
then in Gen. Hurz's former residence; (now the Biddle House.) 
The Colonel hurried to the store, found large masses of sava-: 
ges there, highly excited; threatening to lay the town in ashes, 
and te massacre the inhabitants. The Colonel, a tall, straight, 
athletic, fine looking fellow, with a voice like thunder, called 
out in the Indian language, “who are:'the cowards here? I` 
want to see them all, let the cowards stand on that side, and 
the braves on this"—his powerful voice was electric, —the 
tempest of savage passion- instantly sunk to a low murmur, 
and the whole mass moved together to the side of the braves. 

The Colonel then with his stentorian voice cried out, “Let 
every brave man follow me,” and then led off to the common, 
(where the National Hotel now stands) there he harangüed 
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them; and privately sent a message to Judge McDowNErx:and 
RosznT Smarr, for a barrel of whiskey—it was sent, and:soon 
despatched; he sent for another, it shared the same fate; a 
third was sent-for, and soon followed its predecessors, by which 
time the fiery warriors, who had become!somewhat mellow:and 
under the Colonel’s direction, were restrained from further 
violence, although low mutterings might be heard of “fire,” 
*blood;^ “scalp,’? and “ plunder.” 

Col. McKex sent two of the sober warriors to the dwellings 
of each of the citizens, whom the savages had most threat- 
ened; they wrapt themselves up in their blankets, and lay all 
night on the front door steps, as a guard to protect the inmates 
from any sudden out-break of savage fury. 

The energetic conduct of Col. McKxs on that eritical occa- 
sion, undoubtedly saved the city from the torch of the savages, 
and its people from indiscriminate slaughter. 


No. 4. 


Incidents of the War—1813. 


Immediately after the defeat of General WiwcuEsTER :on 
the Raisin, which occurred on the 22d of January, A. D., 
1813, all the prisoners that were able to travel, were taken to 
Malden; the badly wounded were indiscriminately murdered 
by the tomahawk, rifle, and fire. Our fellow-citizen, OrivkR 
Bzrrarn, Esq., at that time a boy, resided with his parents at 
Malden. He states'that, when the prisoners, some ‘three or 
four hundred in number, arrived at Malden, they were pic- 
tures of misery. A long, cold march from the States in mid- 
winter, camping out in the deep snow, the hard-fought battle 
and subsequent robbery of their effects, left them perfectly 
destitute of any comforts, Many of the prisoners were also 
slightly wounded; the blood, dust, and smoke of battle were 
yet upon them, At Malden, they were driven into an open 
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wood-yard, and, without-tents or covering of any kind, thinly 
clad, they endured the bitter cold of a long January night; 

but they were soldiers of the republic, and suffered without 
murmitring at their hard lot. They were surrounded by a 
strong chain of sentinels, to prevent théir escape, and to keep 
the savages off, who pressed hard to enter the enclosure. The 
inhabitants of the village, at night, in large numbers, sympa- 
thizingly crowded around, and thus favored the escape of a few 
of the prisoners, One of them, who was slightly wounded, 
passed out unseen by the sentinels, and, mingling among the 
mass of the people, walked quietly off to the out-skirts of the vil- 
lage, and, entering the house of old Mr. BeLLarr, half dead, as 
it were, with excessive cold, fatigue and hunger, he frankly told 
him his situation. Brrrarm said to him, that it was danger- 
ous for him to stay there long, but he would do the best he 
could for him. He took him to a private room, warmed and 
fed him, and, after being secreted till somewhat recruited, Mr. 
Beram told him in what direction to go, that he must avoid 
the highway, and keep on till he came to a house described 
to him. "The soldier found it, and in it one of nature’s nobles, 
a friend of humanity, who cheerfully and kindly provided for 
all his wants; aud the soldier, throwing aside his military 


garb, engaged as a laborer, and worked for several weeks, and . 


then ‘boldly and unconcernedly returned to Malden, hired a 
, canoe to cross the river, and finally rejoined his friends in the 
States. 


The people of Malden were Senesiliy kind to prisoners. - It | 


is not in the nature of a Frenchman to be otherwise than 
kind to tlie suffering. 

Mr. Bxzrr&rm tells me, that, at the time these prisoners were 
brought into’ Malden, the village presented a horrid spectacle. 
The Indians had cut off the heads of those who had fallen 
in the battle and massacre, to the number of a hundred or 
more, brought them ‘to Malden, and stuck them up in rows 
on the top of a high, sharp-pointed picket fence; and there 
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they stood, their matted locks deeply stained with their own 
gore—their eyes wide open, staring out upon the multitude, 
exhibiting all variety of feature; some with a pleasant smile; 
others, who had probably lingered long in mortal agony, had 
a scowl of defiance, despair or revenge; and others wore the 
appearance of deep distress and sorrow,—they may have died 
thinking of their far-off wives and children, and friends, and 
pleasant homes which they should visit no more; the winter’s 
frost had fixed their features as they died, and they. changed 
not, 

The savages had congregated in large numbers, and had 
brought back with them from the bloody banks of the Raisin» 
and other parts of our frontiers, immense numbers of scalps, 


‘strung upon poles, am ong which might be seen the soft, silky 


locks of young children, the ringlets and tresses of fair maid- 
ens, the burnished locks of middle life, and the silver grey of 
age, The scalps were hung some twenty together on a pole; 
each was extended by a small hoop around the edge, and 
they were all painted red on the flesh side, and were carried 
about the town to the music of the war-hoop and the scalp- 
yell. . 
That the British Government and its officers did not attempt 
to restrain the savages, ıs well known; on the contrary, they | 


were instigated to the commission of these barbarous deeds, 


Among the papers of Gen. Procror, captured at the battle of 
the Thames, was found a letter from Gen. Brocx to Proctor, 
apparently in answer to one asking whether he should restrain 
the ferocity of the savages. The reply was: “The Indians 
are necessary to his Majesty’s service, and must be indulged.", 

If the gallant Brocx would tolerate the atrocious conduct 
of his savage allies, what could be expected from others? 
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No, Se 


Incidents of the Battle of the Thames— Who killed Tecumsen ? 


Gen. ‘Cass, during a discussion in the United States 
Senate, on the Indian appropriation bill, in advocating the 
payment of a certain amount of money due the Shawnees, a 
tribe with which he had had much official intercourse, and of 
which the celebrated warrior, Tscumsrn, was the chief, took 
occasion ‘to “vindicate the truth of history,’ as follows: 

There are two historical points which have been much de- 
bated, about which I wish to say a few words; both are con- 
nected with Col Jounson and these Shawnees, The question 
has been often mooted as to who was the author of the move- 
ment by which the mounted regiment commenced the attack 
upon the British at the battle of the Thames. 

Probably I know as much upon that subject as any other 
man. now living, and the facts are these: Gen. Harrison had 
prescribed the order of battle, and promulgated it in the usual 
manner; that order directed. that the army should move, in- 
fantry in front, with a portion of the force placed at right 
angles to the main body, to prevent the enemy from turning 
the flank. The cavalry were to remain in the. rear, to follow 
up all.the movements of the infantry. They were posted 
with the Thames on one flank and an almost impassable 
marsh on the other. Just as the arrangement was completed, 
and the British forces were almost in sight, I was sitting on 
my horse, when General Harrison rode up, and said to: me, 
«I have a great mind to change my order of battle. I feel 
very strongly inclined to let Colonel Jonwsow's regiment at- 
tack the British line first.” I replied, “you have undoubtedly 
considered the difficulty attending the charge; the mounted 
men are brave, but undisciplined, and their horses unused to 
service. If defeated, they may be upon our line, and do us 
irreparable injury.” His answer was, “Col. Jouwsow says he 
can break the British line, and I will let himi try.” Wel, the 
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movement was made and was successful; and never, from 
that day to this, have I 'had any doubt that Col. Jounson pro- 
posed the movement to Gen, Harrison. 

Mr. Burrsa.—Did Col. Jonnson’s regiment charge. the ene- 
my with swords or rifles? 

Mr. Cass.—The men were all on horseback, armed with 
rifles; few of them had swords; they rode down the British 
forces; broke their lines almost without impediment. I saw 
the whole operation myself, being there rather as a spectator, 
for I was not in command. [I talked about it afterwards with 
some of the British captured officers, and having expressed 
my surprise at the little opposition the movement met with, 
asked why they allowed: their lines to be broken, and their 
men rode down? They replied that “their men had become 
alarmed. for they had heard our bugles in the swamp on the 
left? where they supposed that we had a heavy force of reg- 
ular cavalry. The bugles, Mr. President, were some old tin 
horns, and we had no force there at all. 

I had some conversation on the subject, the other day, at 
Lexington, with a very intelligent gentleman—Capt. Jonn- 
son—a younger brother of Col. Jonson, who was there, and 
we compared notes, and agreed in our recollections. 

Now, as to the other historic but disputed point: Who 
killed Tecumspa? [Laughter.] Iwill tell you what I know. 
'Trcuwszn fell in the battle, as we are all aware; but in the 
following year the PRoPuET, TzcuwsEx's brother, and his son, 
young T'ecuuszz, a very intelligent young man, often came 
to see me, and we had several conversations respecting the 
series of events in which his father was engaged. The young 
man was near his father’s side in the battle, but his uncle, the 
Propyer, was in the Creek country. The young man de- 
scribed the battle very graphically—the persons, the parties 
present, and the incidents, without hesitation from the begin- 
ning to the end, and I have no more doubt from his narration 
than I have that I am here, that Col. Jounson was the person 
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who killed his father, There were three of the Jounson’s in 
the battle, and they were as brave men as ever followed the 
standard of their country to war. 

Gen, Cass continued his remarks, and referred to many in- 
cidents to show the services rendered the United States, during 
‘the war, by the Shawnees, Gen. Harrison and himself, in 
1814, at the direction of the President, held an interview with 
a large number of them at Greenville, Ohio, when they agreed 
to: join our standard, and subsequently did render to us effi- 
cient service. A party of them accompanied Gen. Cass to 
ithe North-West frontier, where he had, an engagement with 
hostile Indians, who were urged on by the British, within two 
miles of Detroit; and in this connection, Gen. Cass referred 
to the fact that a white man, named Parks, was sitting in the 

‘gallery of the Senate, whom he had known since 1814, and 
who, when.a boy, was taken prisoner and brought up among 
the Wyandots and Shawnees. Parks, at the time of the en- 
gagement, although. but a boy, and BrAck-Hoor, the principal 
chief of the tribe, whose son was also in the gallery, with a 
party of their people came to the rescue, and saved Gen. Cass 
and his men perhaps from destruction. "There being another 
Shawnee in the gallery, Gen. Cass added :— 

“He is the son of a true and brave chief called Captain 
Tommy, a son of an Indian aid-de-camp to Gen. Harrison, 
who was. with him during his operations in the North-West, 
and possessed, as well as merited, our confidence; and, for 
many years, while they occupied that country, I had relations, 
political and personal, with the Shawnees, which left a deep 
impression upon my mind; and whenever they are in any 
difficulty, I will remember them and their bravery and fidelity, 
and endeavor to be useful to them." 
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No 6 


Death of TECUMSEH, ‘ 


The subjoined letter and accompanying affidavit have been handed to us by 
the distinguished citizen to whom the letter is addressed, and inasmuch as they 
throw some light upon an interesting point of American histery, we deem them 
worth giving to the public. If there has hitherto existed any, serious doubts 
as to “ who killed Tecumsen,” surely sufficient evidence is presented to remove 


: them. 


In this connexion, we are happy to learn, that Gen. WrrHERELL is casually 
engaged in collecting interesting and prominent incidents in the history of this 
section of the country, The task could not have fallen into better hands, as, 
besides his high intelligence, he has been a resident of the country since his 
childhood.— Detroit«Free Press. 

Detroit, Sept. 28, 1853. 

QEN. Cass—Dear Sra—I read with interest your remarks 
in the Senate of the United States, last winter, relative to the 
death of Tzcumszn, in which you expressed the opinion that 
he fell by the hand of Col Jounson. 

Honorably and actively engaged, as you were, in all the stir- 
ring events of the war of 1812, on this frontier, your opinion, 
made up from circumstances at the time, and being yourself 
on the field of battle, is entitled to great weight. 

The affidavit of Capt. James Kwacas, with whom, as with 
nearly all our old citizens, I believe, you are acquainted, will, 
I think, set the question at rest. 

Being at the river Raisin h few days since, I called on Capt. 
Kwaees, who was a Piave and intrepid soldier, in the Ranger 
service. 

He stated to me all the circumstances of the battle on the 
Thames, so far as they came within his knowledge, and at 


-my request, he made an affidavit, (a copy of which I here- 


with send you,) narrating so much of the action as is con- 
nected with the death of the great chief. 

Col. Jounson stated at the time, and afterwards often re-it- 
erated it, that he killed an Indian with his pistol, who was 
advancing upon him at the time his horse fell under him. 


ind. 
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The testimony of Capt. Knaces shows conelusively, that: it 
could have beeh no other than TEcuMsER. 

Col Jounson, when last here, saw and reéognized Capt. 
Kwaces‘and Mr. Lasapre as the men who bore him from the 
field in his blanket. 

The transaction is of some little importance in history, as 
` the ball that bore with it the fate of the great warrior, dissolved 
at once the last ‘great Indian Confederacy, and gave peace to 
our frontier. 

I am, respectfully, yours, &c., 


B. F. H. WITHERELL, 


STATE oF MICHIGAN, ss 
County of Monroe, 


James KNAGas deposetl and saith, as follows : 


—. I was attached to a company of mounted men called Ran- 
gers, at the battle of the Thames, in Upper Canada, in the 
year 1813, . During the battle, we charged into the swamp, 
where several of our horses mired down, and an order was 
given to retire to the hard ground in our rear, which we did. 
The Indians in front, believing that we were retreating, im- 
mediately advanced upon us, with T'ecuwsEER at their head. 
I distinctly heard his voice, with which I was perfectly 
.familiar He yelled like a tiger, and urged en his braves to 
the attack. We were then but a few yards apart. We 
halted on the hard ground, and continued our fire. After a 
few minutes of ,very severe firing, I discovered Col. Jonwson 
. lying near, on the ground, with one leg confined by the body 
of, his white mare, which had been killed, and had: fallen 
upon him. My friend Mzpanp Lasanie was with me. We 
went up to the Colonel, with whom we were previously 
acquainted, and found him badly wounded, lying on his 
side, with one of his pistols lying in his hand. I saw 
TrEcuwsEH at the same time, lying on his face, dead, and 
40m 
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about fifteen or twenty feet from the Colonel. He was 
stretched at full length, and was shot though the body, I 
think near the heart. The ball went out through. his back. 
He held his tomahawk in his right hand, (it had: a brass pipe 
on the head of it;) his arm was extended .as if striking; and 
the edge of the tomahawk was stuck in the ground. TECUM- 
SEH Was dressed in red speckled leggings, and a fringed 
.hunting shirt;* he lay stretched directly towards Col. Jonn- 
son. When we went up to the Colonel, we offered to help 
him. He replied with great animation, “ KNAcas, let me lay 
here, and push on and take Proctor.” However, we fiber- 
-ated him from his dead horse, took his blanket from his 
saddle, placed him in it, and bore him off the field. I 
had known TzcuwsEeH from my boyhood; we were boys 
together. There was no other Indian killed immediately 
around where Col. Jonnson or Tecumsrn lay, though there 
were many near the creek, a few rods back of where Tecum- 
SEH fell, 

I had no doubt then, and have none now, that TECUMSEH 
fell by the hand of Col. Jonnson. 

JAMES KNAGGS. 
Sworn to, before me, this 22d day of September, 1853. 
B. F. Hs WrrmBEnRsLL, Notary Public, 


Norz.—Ool. Jonsson was invaiably modest about claiming the honor of 
having slain TxcuwsEH, When I paid him a visit, at his residence at the Great 
Crossings, in Kentucky, in 1844, while collecting facts and materials illustrative 
of the career of Onank, BooxE, Kenroy and other Western pioneers, he exhib- 
ited to me the horse-pistols he used in the battle of the Thames, and modestly 
rémarked, “that with them he shot the chief who had confronted and wounded 
him in the engagement." 

Alluding to Capt. Kx acas’ statement, the Louisville Journal remarked: “A 
new witness has appeared in the newspapers testafying to facts which tend to 
show that Col. R.M Jonwsow killed TzouwsEu. The Colonel was certainly 


* It is stated in LawMAx's Hist. of Michigan, that “during the whole.war 
T'aouxsEH's dress was a deer-skin coat and leggins, and in that dress he was 
found when killed at the battle of the Thames.” | L. C. D. 
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brave enough to meet and kill. a dozen Indians, and if he didn't kill Troumsen, 
he no doubt would have done it, if he had had a chance. He himself was often 
interrogated upón the subject, and his reply upon at least one occasion was 
capital: ‘They say I killed him ; how could I tell? I was in too much of a 
hurry, when he was advancing upon me, to ask him his name, or inquire after 
the health of his family. I fired as quick as convenient, and he fell. If it had 
been Teoumsrn or the PRornzr, it would have been all the same." L. C. D. 


a 
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No. 7. 
TECUMSEH. 


I saw in your paper, a few days since, a communication 
relative to the death of-this celebrated chief. Capt. Knaces, 
who is spoken of in that communication, is a highly respect- 
able citizen of Monroe, and was one of the most active and 
useful partisans in service during the war of 1812. Almost 
innumerable and miraculous were his “hairbreadth ’scapes ” 
from, the savages. 

He related to me, when I. last saw him, several anecdotes 
of Tecumsrn, which illustrate his character. Amongst others, 
he states that while the enemy was in full possession of the 
country, TecumsEH, with a large band of his warriors, visited 
the Raisin. The inhabitants along that river had been stripped. 
of nearly every means of subsistence. Old Mr. Rivarp, who 
was lame, and unable by his labor to procure a living for 

' himself and family, had contrived to keep out of the sight of 
the wandering bands of savages, a pair of oxen, with which 
his son was able to procure a’ scanty support for the family. 
It so happened that, while at labor with the oxen, Tectmszn, 
who had come over from Malden, met him in the road, and 


walking up to him, said, “ My friend, I must have those oxen. - 


My young, men are very hungry; they have nothing to eat. 
We must have the oxen.” 

Young Rivarp remonstrated. He told the chief that, if he 
took the oxen, his father would starve to death. 


] 
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“ Well," said Tecumszn, “we are the conquerors, and every 
thing we want is ours. I must have the oxen; my people 
must not starve; but I will not be so mean. as to rob you of 
them. I wil pay you one hundred dollars for them, and 
that is far more than they are worth; but we must have 
them.” 

TEcuMsEH got a white man to write an order on the British 
Indian Agent, Col Errror, who was on the river some dis- 
tance below, for the money. The oxen were killed, large 
fires built, and the forest warriors were soon feasting on their 
flesh. Young Rivaxrp took the order to Col. Errror, who 
promptly refused to pay it, saying, “ We are entitled to our 
support from the country we have conquered. I will not pay 
it. The young man, with a sorrowful heart, returned with 
the answer to TecumseH; who said, “He won't pay it, will 
he? Stay all night, and to-morrow we will go and see.” On 
the next morning, he took young Rivarp, and went down to 
see the Colonel. On meeting him, he said, * Do you refuse to 
pay for the oxen I bought?" “Yes,” said the Colonel, and 
he reiterated the reason for refusal “I bought them,” said 
the chief, “ for my young men were very hungry. I promised 
to pay for them, and they shall be paid for. I have always 
heard that white nations went to war with each other, and 
not with peaceful individuals; that they did not rob and 


‘plunder poor people. J will not.” “Well” said the Colonel, 


“I will not pay forthem." “Yow can do as you please,” said 
the chief; “but before TecuwsEnH and his warriors came to 
fight the battles of the great King, they had enough to eat, for 
which they had only to thank the Master of Life and their 
good rifles. Their hunting grounds supplied them with food 
enough; to them they can return.” This threat produced a 
sudden change in the Colonel’s mind. "The defection of the 
great chief, he well knew, would immediately withdraw all 
the nations of the Red Men from the British service; and 
without them, they were nearly powerless on the frontier. 


^ 
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i Well,” said the Colonel, “if I must pay, I will” “Give me 

hard money," said Tscumsku, “ not rag money,” (army bills.) 

The Colonel then-counted out a hundred dollars, in coin, and 

gave them to him. ,The chief handed the money to young 

Rivarp, and then said to the Colonel, “Give me one dollar 

more? It was given; and handing that: also to Rivanb, he- 
said, “Take that;.it will pay for the time you have lost in 

getting your money." 

How many white warriors have such notions of justice ? 

. At the time Col. DuprEx approached Fort Meigs, to relieve 
it from siege, he attacked the besiegers, routed them, and en- 
tered their camp. His troops behaved with the most daunt- 
less bravery, and swept all before them; but the moment the. 
vietory was complete, militia-like, they broke their ranks, and 
wandered about to gaze at what they had never seen before, 
an enemy’s camp anda battle-field. ‘The British and Indian 
force rallied and returned, and finding our soldiers scattered, 
easily routed them, with great slaughter. After resistance 
ceased, the savages began killing the.prisoners. Col. MeKzs, | 
who fought with the Indians, “roared like a bull,” (as an eye 
witness expressed it,) ordering them to desist; but they heeded 
him not. Trcumsrs rushed among them, and ordered them 
to stop the massacre; but they had lost many men, and were 
furious, and went oh hewing down all they met, TECUMSEH 
was deeply incensed at the merciless'and useless waste of life, 
and the dishonor of killing ‘prisoners; and dashing among 
his own warriors, he‘drove his tomahawk to the handle into 
the scull of one of (hem, who fell dead at his feet; and, with 
a fierce yell, he declared he would serve them all in the same 
way, unless they obeyed his orders, This appeal was effectual; 
no more prisoners were killed.* : 


* The British historian, James, in his Military Occurrences, states that “the. 
famed Jndian warrior, TxcuxsEB, buried his tomahawk in the head of a Chi 
pewa chief, whom he found actively engaged 1n massacring some of Col. Dup- 
LEy’s men.” An eye-witness, in Drake's Tecumseh, gives a thrilling account 


ef the affait alluded to, though does not speak of his actually having killed a 
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Before the commencement of the war, when his hunting 
parties approached the white settlements, horses and cattle 
were occasionally stolen; but notice to the chief, failed not to 
produce instant redress. 

The character of 'TEcowsER was that of a gallant and in- 
trepid warrior, an honest and an honorable man; and his 
memory is respected by all our old citizens who personally 
knew him. 

Capt. Knaces pointed out to me the cellars of the buildings 
in which our wounded soldiers, who were made prisoners at 
the battle on the Raisin, were burned. They are within a 
few yards of the brick house on the left, as you approach the 
north bank of the river Raisin from Detroit One of them 
yet remains uncovered. 

Mr. Camrau, who, at the time of the battle, lived, and yet 
lives, about a quarter of a mile from the burned buildings, 
vividly describes the scene—the shrieks of agony, and the 
howls of despair, that went up to heaven, as the fierce flames 
rapidly enveloped the burning buildings. "Though covered 
with wounds, many of the prisoners were able to crawl to the 
doors to avoid the raging fire; but the bullet and the battle- 


eee: 


chief: * They (the American troops) were huddled together in an old British 
garrison, with the Indians around them, selecting such as their fancy dictated, 
to glut their savage thirst for murder. And although they had surrendered 
themselves prisoners of war, yet in violation of the customs of war, the inhuman 
Prooror did not yield them the least protection, nor attempt to screen them 
from the tomahawk of the Indians. Whilst this blood-thirsty carnage was 
raging, a thundering voice was heard in the 1ear. in the Indian tongue, when 
turning round, he saw 'TecuwsznR, coming with all the rapidity his horse could 
carry him, until he drew near to where two Indians had an American, and 
were in the act of killing him. He sprang from his horse, caught one by the 
throat and the other by the breast, and threw them to the ground ; drawing 
his tomahawk and scalping knife, he ran 1n between the Americans and In- 
dians, brandishing them with the fury of a madman, and daring any one of the 
hundreds that surrounded him, to attempt to murder another American, They 
all appeared confounded, and immediately desisted. His mind appeared rent 
with passion, aud he exclaimed, almost with tems in his eyes, ‘Oh! what will 
become of my Indians?’ He then demanded, in an authoritative tone, where 
Prooror was; but casting his eye upon him, at a small distance, sternly en- 
quired why he had not put a stop to the inhuman massacre? ‘Sir,’ said Proo- 
TOR, ‘your Indians cannot be-commanded.’ * Begone P retorted TECUMSEH; 
with the gieatest disdain, ‘you are uufit to command; go and put on peíti- 
coats P” L. C.D. 
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axe met:them there, and at once: ended tMeir miseries. The 


voices of all ‘were-soon:stilled in death; and there their-bones : 


long lay, bleaching in the suh and storm. The savages for- 
bade the inhabitants to bury them, under pain of death, 
A soldier, made prisoner at the battle, was taken to Mr. 


CAwPAU's house by:the Indians. Some apples were handed - 
to them. The prisoner happened to receive his first. This 


was.a mortal affront; and the poor fellow was instantly seized, 
dragged to the door, and cut down on the steps. 

Another soldier had hid in a hay-stack. He was discov- 
ered by an Indian boy, who informed the Indians while at 
Campav’s house. With a fierce whoop, they started for him. 
Campav called out, “Chief, give me your word to save that 
man." “TI give it," said the chief; and this saved the poor 
fellow from certain death. 

It weie endless to relate all the tales of blood that were 
witnessed on this frontier. The lives of the French inhabit- 
ants, in consideration of former kindnesses to the Indians, 
were generally spared, and they exerted themselves to the 
utmost in behalf of the suffering captives, and saved many, 
very many, from untimely graves. 

Forty years have passed away, and the Regent, with all his 
Ministers, who employed the savages, and stimulated them to 
such atrocious deeds, together with most of the more imme- 


diate actors in the scenes, have passed to the great tribunal, to ` 


meet'their countless vietims there, where the crimes of the 
one, and the sufferings of the other, have been registered for 
the final reckoning. 


‘ No 8, 
Incidents—1807—18 14. 


Tn 1807, the little town of Detroit was just rising from its 
ashes, The Indians of the surrounding wilderness were, even 
then, seriously threatening the settlements. At that time, there 


he 
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was but a small regular force in garrison, at the Old Fort; . 


and, for the purpose of affording additional protection, a body : 
of volunteers were called out and placed under the immedi- ' 


ate command of Major Joun Warre., The main guard was 
posted at the Indian council house, where the new Firemen's 
Hall now stands, and a block-house was erected in: Jefferson 


Avenue, on the Brush farm. -The town was surrounded by . 


a row of strong pickets, fourteen feet high, with loop-holes to 
fire through. The line of pickets commenced at the river, 
on the line of the Brush farm, and followed that line to about 
Congress street, and thence westerly along or near Michigan 


Avenue, back of the Old Fort, to the east line of the Cass 


farm, and followed that line to the river. On Jefferson Ave- ` 


nue, at the Cass line, and on Atwater street, on the Brush 


farm, massive gates were placed, which daily, at rise and set : 


of sun, grated on their ponderous hinges. Sentinels were 
placed at them, and along the line of pickets. It was rather 
.an exciting time, but many ludicrousscenes occurred. Among 
others, on a dark, rainy night, a sentinel fired at an imaginary 
Indian, the drums beat to arms, the troops turned out; and a 
militia colonel, (he was not a native of Michigan,) who lived 
at a distance from the quarters of the troops, hearing the 


P 


alarm, seized his port-manteau in one band, and the muzzle- 


of a musket with the other, and ran at full speed to the guard 
house, dragging the du¢¢ of his gun in the mud. He kept on 
his headlong way until, encountering a small, shade tree, it 
bent away before him, and he slid up to the’ limbs; but the 


recoil of the sapling left the gallant warrior flat on his back . 


in the mud. The pickets remained around the town when 
the war of 1812 begañ.. 

In 1814, Gen. Cass, then a general officer in the army, was 
in command on this frontier, with a body of troops to protect 
the country. Our army on the Niagara frontier was hard 
pressed, and the General, unsolicited, sent to Gen. Brown aff 
his force; only a dozen or so of invalids, unfit for service, re- 


maine’, Ger Coated Bevonie atqiitiited with eur peopl, 
Wal Eriew their courage and ‘patriotism and: detérinined; with 
them alone, to-defénd the- ‘countrys peace did’ ht dis 
poitit his expectations. 
"Mr. MeMirisN,—whose widow arà children; -after the 
Täpse of forty years, are yet with us hed joel Capt. An- 
DREW" Wustsroox’s company of Rangers. ` Capt! WEdrsnook 
was a native ofMassachusetts, and had ‘been taken, in’ his 
childhood, by his father to Nova Stotia, "He afterwards found 
dis way to Delaware, on the Thames, in. Upper Canada; where 
‘hé was living when the war of 1812 bróke out. -He was toò 
much of a’ Yankee-to be quiet, and they drove him off. -He 
cathe to Michigan, raised a company of Rangers; and. proved 
an:exceedingly active partisan soldier, and seriously annoyed 
the enemy. He made frequent ineursions into:the Province, 
as far up'as Delaware. He was at the time:a maüncof con- 
siderable wealth, had a ‘fine, large House, distillery; &c., at 
Delaware. On his first visit with his Rangers, he called them 
around him at his’ own plate, and, swinging a fire brand 
‘around His head, he said, “Boys, you have 'just/fifteen min- 
utes to plunder my prerhises; after that I give ‘them: to! the 
Uflainés:? dnd true to his-word, he u€— ‘the*brand and burnt 
nij the whole concern. a "UU ae ae 
` "Capt, Wsisrimoox' — M òn -the ‘Beautiful banks 
‘of the river St. Clair, where we'have ofteri: experienced the 
"génefoiis hospitality of Baronial Hall;’?.we.usually ; called 
him Baron Steuben. LIRE. 
"MéMirraw belonged to this: corps... He was a gallant:sol- 
vaier, and did‘ good“‘service to his ‘country. hOn the-15th of 
“September, 1814, the morning after-his return from. an. expe- 
‘dition to the: Rondo, in Upper Canada, he, with:his young son, 
“AncurBaxp, then eleven yeaisof age; wefit out upon theícom- 
‘hon to find hiscow. What follows, F:have from: att eye-wit- 
niéss, Mr, Wirniiw-McViv, of the Rouge. ‘He s&ys, “.Davap 
and 'Witrikm BussAwk ahd'niyself were ‘sitting:‘down at the 
41m 
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Deer Park, on the Macomb (now Cass) farm, near where La 
Fayette street crosses it, watching our cows,, McMizramn and 
Arcay passed us, We spoke to them about some apples they 
were eating. They passed on towards some cows that were 
feeding near the, bushes, (the bushes then came down to near 
where the Capitol stands). We kept our eyes on them, thinke 
jng danger might be near. When they approached within 
gun shot of the bushes, we saw three or four guns fired, and 
MoMirLaw fall The Indians instantly dashed upon him, 
and took off his scalp. , Agcnv,on seeing that his father was 
killed, turned and ran towards us with all the speed that his 
little legs could supply. A savage on horseback pursued him. 
As he rode up, and stooped to seize him, the brave little fellow, 
nothing daunted, turned and struck the horse on the nose 


with a rod which he happened to have in his hand. The 


horse. turned off at the blow, and Arcay put forth his best 
speed again. Again the Indian came on, but a second blow 
made the horse sheer off again; and this was repeated several 
times, until, fearful of losing his prize, the savage sprang from 
his horse, seized the boy, and dragged him off to the woods, 
and thence he was taken to Saginaw." 

About the same time, à man by the name of Murray, site 
lived with the late AsnAHaM Coox, went with a. horse and 
cart into a field, on Judge Monas's farm, (just back of where 
the Judge now lives), -He was shot, scalped, and his bowels 
cut open; and left exposed in the field, and the horse was 
taken off. 

The Indians were constantly beleaguering the town,sallying 
out occasionally, and driving off and killing all the cattle, &c., 
that approached the bushes, Determined to puta stop to this, 
Gen. Cass called upon the young men to arm and follow him. 

They were ready at first blast of the bugle, mounted on 
ponies, such as could be-had, (for there were but few left) 
‘and armed with all varieties of weapons,—rifles, shot-guns, 
war-clubs and tomahawks, swords and spears, and whatever 


MET 
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other instruments of* oh Bosh could be had,—they mustered for 
this fight. As the woods and wnhder-brush were very dense, 
they expecied to have a hand-to-hand fight, and prepared for 
it .The company consisted of Gen. Cass, J udge Moraw, 
Judge Conan, Capt. Francis Crcorr, Jas. Crcorr, Epwasp 
Cicorr, GrORGE CıcoTT, Col. H. I. Hunt, Gen. LARNED, Wai 
Me.oroum, Joun M-rpRuM, Jamis Mitpaum, James Rire, 
Per R Rizey, Joan Rikuy, Laws. gT BEAUBIEN, Jonn B. Brav- 
BI N, JoskPH Anpre, Dit Crank, Lours Moran, Lours Dv quin- 
DR, Lampert La For, Jos.rn Rror«rr, Josepa Visaar, Jack 
Smiru, Bun Lucas, and Joun Rurawp, I knew nearly every 
one of them personally, and a better lot of fellows, for the 
business they were on, could not well be got together. They 
were then young, and full of spirit. id 
"After assembling, they rode up along the border of the 
river, to the Witherell farm, and rode through the lane to the 
woods, They soon came upon an Indian camp; the Indians 
had fled, leaving their meat roasting on sticks by the fire. 
Here they found Arcay McMirzaw's hat, and were in hopes 
of finding him. The Rieys discovered the tracks of the 
enemy,.and a hot pursuit commenced, They were overtaken 
on the back part of the Cass farm, and a hot fire was instantly 
opened, and kept up until the word was passed to charge; 
and on the whole body went, pell-mell. It was hot work for 
the Indians, and after a while they fled. Parer Rrrey, who | 
was in advance when the firing commenced, suddenly reined 
up his horse across the trail, sprang off, and firing over the 
horse’s back, brought a warrior to the ground, and in à twink- 
ling, took off his scalp, and bore it away ona pole, in triumph. 
How many Indians were killed is unknown, A squaw came 
in with a white flag a few days afterwards, and reported that 
several of their people had been, killed. Their Chief, Krsm- 
KaW-Knk, was carried off in a blanket, but whether scared or 
wounded, was not ascertained. ‘Ben Lucas had a personal 
encounter with an Indian, by the side of Gen. Cass. 


- 
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After the fight, the company came out upoii, ilie ` common, 
Mp f 
éxcept two, who were missing. They were the late Wititam 
ip Oti 0 


MELDRUM and Ñ ajor Lovis Moray, (now of Grand Rapids). 


var 


Much anxiety | was felt on their account. It was feared they 
had been killed. However, after a long while, the brave fel. 
lows appeared. They had LAE in hot pursuit of the enemy, 
ànd propght back à scalp, as they said, in token of victory. | 

“Daring the whole affaiz, Gen. Cass rode at the head of his 


wb 


men, and when advised by Major Warrer to fall back to the 
centre, | as ‘should he be killed, it might create confusion, he 
replied, « O, , Major, I am pretty well off here, let us push on, » 
and „he kept his post. l 


tonat 


The venerable J udge Conant, who, as I have before, men- 


tioned, , Was among the volunteers, and to whom then, as now, 
rr ifs 
a “squirrel’s | eye ‘at forty yards was a sufficient target, states 


that Gen. Cass, and every other man of the company, behaved 
Atte ae wig 447) 1 
with perfect | coolness through the whole affair, "They. were 


“is 
nearly ¢ ‘all accustomed to the woods, (and the enemy knew it) ’ 


i 


or they might bi have been cut off, to a man. 
21 sha, thy 
ter coming out of the woods, the “company forined on 


ARF d. eg BPTI AE 
the common, a1 and marched to the river Rouge, drove ‘a’ band 
2. [i H Yrs 


of savages out of the settlement, and i in the evening. returned, 
having | performed a good day’s work, —one that gave quiet, to 
the settlement until the end of the War. l 


Gige f sli a p fn 
Be fore the r return of the company to the town, it had been 
rumored that | the whole party had been killed. On their way 


{i “thal 
up, from | Springwells, the young men ralsed a tremendous 


war-whoop, This confirmed the rumor, and. numbers of 
niil 


women at and children rushed to the river, ‘and in boats, peri- 
B wen 2f. gd s 
epee and canoes, put off to Canada for safety. 

+ k * 


I have mentioned, the three Rrngys—JAMss, PETER. and 
Jonn: hey 3 were half. breeds. The latter is “yet living on the 


St. Clair. They were educated men. When with white peo- 


HTETOM MEN 


ple, they were gentlemanly, high- toned, honorable fellows; 
when with the Indians in the forest, they could be perpet 
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Indians, in dress, language, hunting, B and mode of 


, living. They were the sons of the late Judge Rirzv, of 
Schenectady, who was formerly in the Indian trade at Sagi- 
naw. The three were thorough-going Americans, in every 
thought and feelings and were thought b}! the’ British, Bfter 
they had possession’ of: the Territory, too darigerdus' pkdbini. 
"Phey sent an officer and a few soldiers to St Clair; seize 
James and sent him to Halifax, where’ he: was: Kept! n thie 
peace.* He was afterward blown up and kiled'by à à kég i of 
‘gunpowder, at Grand Rapids.’ Perek remained about Detróit. 
He, (as well as his ‘brothers,) was a great’ favorite nid the 
Indians, and used occasionally, when a litilé dorned,; to 'antióy 
the Bfitish authorities, by putting on the unifórnt of alt verer- 
can officer, and with twenty’ or thitty Chippewa warrior’ àt 
his heels, parade up and'down Jefferson’AVventie, ‘and rely 
"now and then giving ihe^war-whoop. — ^^ U^ 

The warriors were, of course, in’ the ‘British sétvice, but 
"Ring was their favorite and of their own ‘blood, and they 
would not have suffered him to be injured’ without a’ fight; 
they ‘were proud of his courage, and his froliés amused’ theth, 
‘so Pereg remained unmolested. i NE S 

Some months aftér:McMrrraw was killéd, and his gon! " 
ried off, Capt. Knaces seized three Indidhs, the ‘relatives of 
those who had màe the boy à prisoner, aiid ‘thiéy Were plaéed 
under guard,,and Jony Rizey was sent td Saginaw to'propdse 
an exchange, The terms were agreed to, and ‘on the 'i2th òf 
January following his: capture, Arcay ‘was’ brouglt’ in, and 
delivered, as otie-from the dead, to ‘his excéllént tidthet. “°: 
* There ‘were thany sufferings éndured, atíá dangers enóébüti- 
yéred, in those days, which no B tohigüe Will ‘ever ütter, 
and no pen récord; — ' Rd cmo TEE 


= Tamias iave returned. before peace was made; dlee hiwi could: hé. Mxye 
‘been of Gen Cass’ party, as just related ? i 
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No, 9. L 


A Reminiscence. s 


In 1813-4, after the battle of the Thames, and the ap- 
pointment of Gen. Cass to the Government of the Territory, 
the hostile Indians were every where con.mitting depredations 


on the inhabitants. The dives of the Way-we-te-go-che (the 


French people,) were generally spared, because during peuce, 
they had been universally kind to them; had relieved their 
distresses, fed them when hungry, clothed them when naked, 
and sheltered them by their firesides, from the winter’s storm; 


these things were remembered; but though they spared their 


lives, stern necessity compelled them, as they said, to take all 
their means of living. All their cattle were killed, and their 
horses taken away, the fences around their land used for fire- 


-wood, the fruit from their orchards carried off, and, in 


fact, they were left totally destitute. Knowing their readi- 
ness to take up arms for their country, and the patriotic spirit 
that animated them, the Government, at the instance of Gen. 
Cass, supplied them, from the public stores, with the neces- 


_saries of life, until they could raise something from the earth 


to subsist on. This was a slow process, for a people without 
cattle, without teams, without fences. But they murmured 
not;.they looked upon it as the fate of war, and cheerfully 
submitted to it, 

As to the Yankee portion of our population, it was. compar- 
atively small, and with the Indians it stood on a different 
footing. «2U these were ;either put to death, when in their 
power, without mercy, or, were carried into captivity. Mr. 
McMann, a respectable citizen, whose widow. and children 
are yet among us, was cruelly shot down and scalped on the 
common, while after his cow, and one of his children taken 
prisoner and carried to Saginaw. On the same day, a chief 
and his two sons seeing old Mr. Lewis Moran and his son 
getting rails near the border of the wood, approached with 
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stealthy tread, and whén near enough, drew up their rifles, 
ànd took deliberate aim. There was but a hair's breadth be- 
tween the Morans and death; - At this critical moment, the 
old gentleman turned the side of his face to the Indians; the 
old chief knew: him at once, by his croóked nose, to be his 
former friend. He whistled, the rifles dropt, and the Indians 
went off After the peace, they told “ Uncte Es that his 
nose had saved his Jife. 

The forest near, and in sight of the ds was filled with 
these marauding bands, and they were daily seen from the 
city, killing cattle, and driving off horses, &c. Col. CRoamaAN 
built a little Fort, which is yet standing, I think, on Judge. 
Sipziey’s land, near the Pontiac road, to keep the Indians from 
the common, and then fired into it from Fort Shelby, to see 
if he could drive the Zndians out, if they should take it. 
There was too small a garrison of soldiers at Fort Shelby ta 
risk it, or any part of it, in an Indian fight. 
' Gov. Cass called upon the citizens to'come and follow him, 
Detroit was then a small town, and had but few inhabitants, 
but they were of the right sort. 'They gathered together at 
the summons of the General, armed in all manner of ways 
—muskets, fowling pieces, rifles, sabres, tomahawks, &c.; 
but still armed, and willing to use their arms with Gen. Cass 
at their head, for he was always there, ‘They went up the 
the river about a mile, and there took to the woods, intend- 
ing to gain the rear of the Indian force; but their scouts were 
` on the alert, and ‘when the citizens reached the Indian camp, 
iiéy had just'quitted it A fire was opened, ' however, : ‘upon 
them’; one Indian only was known to be killed; how many 
elis were killed or wounded was never known. The Indiana 
effected a retreat, followed by the party for some distance— 
the dense forest and: thick underbrush, aue ae a 
rapid pursuit ‘on horseback. 

' After the réturn of the party, they ‘were informed dis In- 
dians were hanging on the borders of the settlement. below, 
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Dear the river Rouge, Gen. Cass, with: his party, proceeded. 
to: that: part! of thé country; and the Indians fled. ‘He after. 
wards, with, the citizens, marched. towards, the settlements on, 
the Clinton. xivet; which were menaced by the enemy, apd, 
the savages again: retired, and fled to Saginaw. His constant, 
unremitting vigilance, and! energetic conduct, saved our people 
from. many of the hoprors of war, and he was well sustained, 
by our habituns. They were brave and feaxless.to a faults 
the Indian yell; aud the wax-whoop had no terrors for them 
when they heard it in battle; they invariably returned. i, 
rushed upon the enemy, as they did at Maguaga, under the, 
gallant De Quinoa, They had.great confidence in Gen. Cass; 
and willingly followed him into any danger. 

Horses were very scarce, and it was with some difficulty: 
that enough were obtained for the expedition. Gen. Cass had 
several and his were readily and willingly furnished; one 
"magnificent horse of his, rode by one ofthe bravest fellows 
in.all the West, (the late Wirrrram Metprum,) was-accident- 
ally killed during the expedition. i 


4 
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No. 10. 
NE-awa-Gon, the Little Wing. 

. Among. the sachems, chiefs, head-men and warriors of the 
tribes now assembled in council in this city, is Kx-wav-o- 
SUNG, the sori of the famous old Chippewa chief, NE-ewa-Gow, ' 
the friend of our people, whose memory is held in high..es, 
team, not only by the Red Men, but by all of our people.whe 
knew- him. He has' long: since passed away to .the is 
huating grounds of his fathers, 

During: the last war with England, many of the Red.Men 
on this frontier, offered their services to the.United States; byt, 
from a mistaken. poliey the- Government declined the offer. 
The restless young braves could not be kept quiet, and. joined 
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the- enemy. ,,. -NE-GWA-Gon, then a man of middle age, re- 
mained a steadfast friend, and, as farag permitted, took up the 
tomahawk for the Che-mo- ke-mun, One of his sons fell fight- 
ing.our battles at Maguaga, and the great ch chief adapted the'late 
Austin E. Wine, Esq., as his.son, in the place of the deceased. 
W hen: the enemy had taken possession, of the country, Ng- 
gWA-GON, with his family and band, retired to .his Dd 
ground on the main land near Mackinac. ` He planted ‘hi 
small American flag in his camp in the woods, and lived by 
the chase. The British commanding officer at Mackinac sent 


an officer and fifteen men to take away the flag. The officer, 


with his party, found the chief alone; his band were hunting. 
“T have come,” said the officer,.“to take away that flag; it is 
the flag of the Che-mo-ke-mun, and must not fly here. The 
Saginash* alone now own the country.” , 

Ng-GWA-GON was one of the finest specimens ‘of humanity ; 
he. was, over six feet in height, straight as the oaks of his own 
forest, with powerful muscular developments, and with a 
manly countenance and bearing. He was a man of strong 
intellect, and. possessed the resolution and courage of a lion. 
The old chief’s dark eyes flashed at the demand for his flag; 
he rose to his feet, strode forward to his flag, lowered it, and 
winding it around his left arm, drew his tomahawk from his 
belt, and turning to the officer, he sternly said: * Saginash, 
Ne-ewa-con is.the friend of the Che-mo- ke-mun; he has but 
one flag and one heart. ‘If you take one, you shall take the 
other. 7» Then, giving a tremendous _war-whoop, (the ‘signal 
for his, braves to. assemble,) he looked sternly and silently at 
the officer, who began to think that “ discretion was the better 
part of valor," and hastily retired. to his boat, and returned to 
Mackinac. The gallant old . chief ‘re-hoisted his flag, a and 
iini it fying t till the end of the war. 


BEENDEN i 
E Saginash ja a very common. Indian desi nation for white people, but here 
iz | evidently désiguéd to refer more e oipeciniy ta ‘he En an ani it Che-mo thie. 
jpn to the Americans, » LG, D. 
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After the peace, he annually, with his family, visited this 
city, with two large and beautiful bark canoes, the stars and 
stripes flying at the stern of each. Gen. Cass never failed to 
reward his integrity with abundant supplies, and among other 
things, with two new flags, which floated in triumph over his 
wigwam in the wilderness, till the spirit of the old warrior 
departed to join the countless myriads of his race beyond the 
great western rivers. 


No. 11. 


The Old Town of Detroit. 


_ On the 11th day of June, 1805, the sun rose in cloudless 
splendor, over the little town of Detroit. A few minutes after 
a poor washer-woman kindled a fire in a back yard, to begin 
her daily toil, a spark set fire to some hay. At noon of the 
same day, but one solitary dwelling remained, to mark the 
site ‘of the town. All the others were in ashes, and the 
whole population, men, women and children—the aged and 
young, the sick, the halt, and the blind, were driven into the 
streets, houseless and homeless. All the boats, pirogues and 
skiffs lying along the beach, (as it then was,) were loaded with 
goods, and pushed off into the stream ; but burning shingles, 
driven by the wind, followed and destroyed them even there, 
The town being built of dry pine, and very coinpaet, the 
streets but about twenty Jet wide, (the width of a stde-walk 
on. Jefferson Avenue,) the progress of the fire was extremely 
rapid, and the heat tremendous. The whole population, like 
Bedouins: of the desert, pitched their tents, by the cooling 
embers of their late happy dwellings. Fortunately, Provi- 
dence permitted the calamity to fall on them in summer. The 
Lea-light hearts of the French Aabitans rose above the 
pressure ‘of misfortune, and to work they went, to repair 
damages. No grumbling at Providence. Their religion told 
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them that repining was useless. So they worked, and fid- 
dled, and danced, and sung, and soon a new town began to 
appear, in its present extended form ; and with the regret of 
the moment, passed away all sorrow for the losses endured. 


í 


No. 12. 
An Indian Duel. 


Long ere the ceaseless, ever-tolling tide of the pale-faced 
Che-mo-ke-mun had swept away from their homes and their 
hunting grounds, the war-like tribe of the Miamis, while 
their numerous camp-fires illumined the hills and valleys of 
the West, when the braves of their tribe passed to battle along 
the war-path, MIN-GE-NE-KE-aw, or The Big Man, one of the 
gallant chiefs of the nation, felt his ire excited at the rep- 
utation which a member of his tribe, a half-breed, called 
Francois Goprroy, had obtained for courage and’ personal 
strength. 

Mis-a£-NE-KE-AW claimed to be the bravest, as well as the 
strongest, man of his people, and would endure no rival, He 


.chafed like the wild boar, when he heard the braves and red 


beauties extol the manly bearing of his competitor; and he 
resolved to test the courage and physical power of Fran, in 
single combat, He gave no challenge to mortal strife, with 

“your humble servant” at the bottom, but meeting., FRANK 
one day, he accosted him with “Are you a brave, man?” 
“Yes” was the reply. “Then meet me here to-morrow 
morning, at sunrise, with your scalping-knife in your right 
hand; we will join our left hands, and he who kills the other 
is the best and the bravest warrior of the Miamis.” 

Frang, though a man of dauntless courage and herculean 
strength, saw no good: reason'to test either in that way, but 
noise but blood would satisfy the chief, f and ror pd. 

«Pl meet you” ` A 
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. At the appointed hour, the great chief strode along to the 
battle ground. He relied not only on „his personal, strength, 
but also on his great dexterity in the use of the scalping- 
knife, which he had tried on the pale faces at Harmar’ and 
St. CLarR’s defeats, and all along our frontier. His dark eye 
flashed, as, with the deep growl of a tiger, he advanced. to 
anticipated victory. He brandished his knife, and called on 
his antagonist to sing the death song, ere his spirit was dis- 
missed, by the great chief, to the distant hunting grounds of 
the dead warriors of. their race, who had fallen in battle, and 
gone to the Far West, beyond the great rivers. 

Franx saw that there was no avoiding the deadly strife. 
To refuse, was to be branded as a coward and a squaw. The 

only alternative was victory or sudden death; so he flour- 

ished his keen blade, gave a shrill whoop of defiance, and 
advanced. They joined their left hands, and there they 
stood, face to face, and, like Frrz James and Rupgric Duv of 
old, 

“ Each looked to sun, and sky, aud plain, 

As what they ne'er might see again.” 
They mustered all their strength for the deadly thrust, raised 
their keen knives aloft, but ere they fell, Franx, the grip of 
whose hand was like an iron vice, wrung the left hand of 
Miw-aE-NE-KE-AW with such tremendous force as nearly 
crushed the bones together. The chief, with a yell of an- 
guish, dropped his knife, and cried out, “You are a braver 
arid a stronger warrior than I am; us shake hands, and be 
friends forever. 2d 


? 


- No, 13. 


Kisx- -KAW-KÓ and Bre Braver. 
Among the unpleasant incidents. of early days of our city, 


were the numerous braw]s-and quarrels.of the Indians, , . 
Murders, not alone of whites, but of their own. people, were 


t 
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frequently committed by thie Indians. Being aln ost, at all 
times drunk, it ‘is not to “be wondered at, i, that they ` So eas asily 
and so often imbrued thbir hands : in hurhan blood. , In the 
winter of 1826, i in the afternoon of a dayi in January, a Chip. 
pewa was found, in the street in Detioit, nearly dead from a 
cut in his head from a tomahawk. Kisu-Kaw-io, a notorious 
war chief, dreaded for his many and atrocious murders, was 
suspected of the crime. ` He was sought after, and found with 
his son, ‘Bia Beaver; the lattet had his father's tomahawk, 
which ` was stained with blood. When he’ was arrested, ‘he 
said the blood was from some meat he had been cutting. Both 
of them went quietly to, prison, on being told it was Gov. ` 
Cass" wish they should go there. "The Coroner’ s Ji rary ‘found 
a verdict against Bie Beaver, as the principal in the murder, 
and Krsn- KAW-KO as accessory. The Indians remained in 
jail’ ‘until May, when Kisu-xaw-xo was ‘found orie mofning 
dead ín his cell, ^ A jury ‘of’ ihquést returned a ‘verdict of nát- 
ural death, "but from cireumstances afterwards ascertained, it 
was rendered | probable iliat'he poisoned himself. "Thé niglit 
before, one of his wives brought him"a smali cup, and went 
away. Soon after, a number of Indians called to see him, 
and held a long conference; and when they went away, he 
took leave of them with great solemnity and affection. After 
they left, Krsu-kAw-&o asked the jailer to | give him liquor, a 
réquést Which "he never Before made. At an early ‘Hour tlie 
next morning, the people who visited him the previous even- 
iig vérhe:anid-asked to’seehim.' ^. ^c d 

' When they found ‘him déad, ae delightel and 
as if griitified to: ‘find their expectations realized. All but a 
féw of his bünd started: immediatély for Saginaw. ‘Those 
‘who: rembiried,' performed the ‘funeral ceremonies: : He Was 
buried by moonlight, on a farm near the city. ~; 55.9.9 

He was one of the*most ferocious and savage chiefs of 
modern times, His infiuence with the’ people was great, 
although he was unpopular. He was tall and;athletic, and 
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of great decision of character. He was attended by a large 
retinue when he visited Detroit y—was peculiar for carrying 
his war-axe upon the left arm, ‘tightly grasped with his right 


hand, as if in expectation of striking. Ilis despotism may be 


learned from the following occurrence at Saginaw: One of 


his band killed another, The friends of the victim were 


clamorous for revenge, The murderer’s friends were desirous 
of saving him from their vengeance, and negotiated for his 
life. The conditions were agreed upon, and the property of- 
fered in fulfillment of the bargain was about to be delivered, 
when Kisy-xaw-xo stepped up, and struck the murderer dead 
with his tomahawk, When asked why he interrupted their 
proceedings, and interfered with their lawful agreements, he 
merely replied, “ The law i is altered.” 

Bie Buavar, like his father, s was a powerful and muscular 
savage; and one day when the jailor’s son went to see him 
in his cell, just as he opened the door, Bie Bravan seized 
him, thrust him inside, locked the door, and escaped to the 
woods. He was never re-taken, but was, not long after, 
drowned in Saginaw Bay. 


No, 14. 


An Indian, Trial in 1823—Capital Conviction of Indians. 
in 1828. 

In looking over some old letters, I observe one from Gover- 
nor (then Judge) Dory, of Wisconsin, an extract.from which 
I send you. , * The lapse of many years" makes many mat- 
ters interesting, which, at the time, were little thought of, The 
race of the Red Men, to which the letter relates, is rapidly 
passing away, - 

With their old forests, wide and deep, 


i And we have built our homes upon fields 
Where their generations sleep. 


) 
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The letter bears date— 
& MACKINAC, August 6, 1823, 


d Sir :—At this term of the court, there have been several 
trials and much more business than could have been expected, 
An Indian was indicted for the murder of another Indian ; he 
was tried and acquitted. On the trial, a question arose as to 
the admissibility of evidence. When the act was committed, 
there were three or four Indians only present, and nota single 
white person. I was at a loss, on the rules laid down, whether 
these Indians could be admitted as witnesses; from the situ- 
ation of the country, you will at once see that it is a question 
of considerable importance. One of thé witnesses (a woman) 
stated that she believed there was a Great Spirit—that there 
were places appointed for those who couducted well, and for 
those who conducted badly—that the eye of the Great Spirit 
was continually upon her, and that, if she told a lie about 
the murder, before the court, she would, after death, be sent 
to the bad, place, and there punished for it Under a solemn 
injunction to tell the truth, I permitted her to make her state- 
ment to the jury, at the same time instructing them to place 
such dependence only on it as it might seem to merit, All of 
the others would not say whether they believed in anything. 
They appeared to be very stupid. One of them said he was 
a pretty old man, and if any of his friends who had died had 
come to life again, he rather thought he should have seen 
them, but he never heard anything about them after they were 
once dead and buried. These witnesses were all rejected.” 

Several years after, (in 1828,) they appear to have been 
troubled in Wisconsin to get a sheriff:to hang an Indian, after 
he had been regularly convicted of murder, as will appear by 
the following copy of a letter to Gen, C.s, then at Washing- 
ton, from the Hon. James Wirneruxt, then acting VOXSISOE 


of Michigan: 
* * Dgreorr, Nov. ath, ides. 


“Daan Sra:—Some time after you left here, I received, by 
the hand of Major Rowxanp, the record of conviction and 
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sentence of two Winnebago Indians, tried "for mirae obfore- 
Judge Dory, in the'county of Crawford. By the sentence, 
their execution was fixed for the 26th of December, ` In a 


note of the J udge, accompanying the testimony, } he states, that 
the sheriff of the county, whose duty it was to execnte thé 


. Sentence, is not qualified according to law, ‘not having £ given 


bond, and from what he could learn, could not be qualified 
in time to perform the duty. The distance from this place, 
and lateness of the season, rendered it doubtful whether the 
removal of the sheriff and the appointment of another "would 
obviate the difficulty, as he also might "neglect or refuse to 
qualify. All the circumstances considered, I judged: it most 
prudent to refer the whole subject to the President, and, in 
order that full time might be given for consideration, as well 
for remedying the defect in the affair of the sheriff, Thave 
forwarded to Judge Dory, by the first (and perhaps’ the last) 
opportnnity this fall, to be by him communicated ‘tó the 
sheriff, a respite from the sentence till the last Friday of June 
next, Although the course I have pursued did ‘not make it 


„necessary for me to express any opinion on the ‘facts and ¢ cit- 


cumstances of the case, it was nevertheless necessary to take 
such steps as might ultimately prevent" the failüre "of. public 
justice, through. the fault or fears of a ministerial offiber. The 
President, no doubt, will consult you on this” stibject ee 


a ee “Very respectfully, yours, rir im 
EM _ J. WITHER LL? 


è 
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-The President, I believe, pardoned the Indians.* I have no 
‘recollection of one Indian being:hung for, killing another In- 
dian. -It was generally uhderstood, in early times, that they 
might settle these matters in their own way... METUO 


& 
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* Gen, Smara, in his Hist. of Wisconsin, gives the names of these two In- 
dians as Curox-Hona-sto, or The Little Boeuf, and Wi-xA-GA? or The in; and 
states that the President's pardon! bore date Nov. 3, 1828. Judge Looxwoop, in 
his Nanative, speaks of these two Indians, one as WAH-NAH- PEQK-AH, and the 
‘other a» a young Indiah whose name he had forgotten. Probably’ WAR NAH= 


"PROK-ARAlsp bore.one of the ngmes mentioned by Gen, Sara: . L. Q. Ds, 
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No. 15. 


Indian Names. 


In the published Collections of the Wisconsin Historical 
Society, the Indian names for several of the towns, rivers, &c., 
in that State are given, ang the question is asked, what is the | 
English meaning for the words? I send you a few, with a 
translation as given me by Louis M. MORAN one of the in- 
terpreters of the Chippewas : 

Mil-wan-kee—pronounced by the Indians Me- ne-aw-kee: 
a rich or beautiful land. 

She-boy-gan: a hollow bone. 

Wau-ke-sha—pronounced by the ER Waw-goosh- 
sha: the little fox. 

Pee-wau-kee—pronounced, and should be spelled, Pee-wau- 
naw-kee: the flinty place, " 

Wau-pe-te-see-pe—the Indian word. is Wee-be-te-see-pee: 
Tooth River. 

Osh-kosh: a hoof.* 

, Manitou-wauk: the home or place of the spirits, | 

. There are many parts of long Indian names which are al- 
most inaudible when spoken by an.Indian, and yet they are 
necessary to make any sense of the word. White men gen- 
erally, in writing such. names, leave a part out, and the con- 
sequence is, that interpreters.can make nothing of them. 


rc HO pud KART DIRE CELINE DC CELL MN M DOLI RM 
* We believe the inyariable definition of the word Osh-kosh among the Me- 
nomonees, is—brave. L. C. D. 
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THE CHIPPEWAS OF LAKE SUPERIOR. 


BY RICHARD E. MORSE, M. D., OF DETROIT. 


, 


No. L. 


Payment of the Chippewas—La Pointe—Chief NA-NAW- 
ONG-GA-BE, The Beautifying Bird. 

It may be remembered that the payment to the Chippewa 
‘Indians at La Pointe, in August and September, 1855, was 
necessarily deferred during weeks, waiting for the remote 
bands to come in. 

The department had sent express and timely orders to per- 
sons at La Pointe, to have the Indians gathered, and to be in 
waiting -for the Commissioner or Agent, with goods and 
money for the payment, as per treaty, when we arrived. The 
persons failed to carry out the orders. 

The officers of the commission, and persons« connected 
with the payment, must remain from the time we arrived, 
(11th August,) until messengers could be despatched for the 
bands at a distance. To Grand Portage, North Shore, and 
over 200 miles in the wilderness towards the ‘Mississippi and 
other directions, Consequently the Indians from the interior 
were weeks arriving. The interval of time being occupied by ` 
the Agency in taking the census of—and in putting up pack- 
ages of goods for, and distributing to, the Indians, as they ar- 
rived, and in holding councils with the chiefs in relation to 
affairs of unsettled business, directing in regard to the payment 
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of their debts as per appropriation from Government of $90,000 
for that purpose. Many sittings and councils were held, and 
speeches made between those of the commission and the 
chiefs. A long time, it seemed, had transpired, . 

The bands from the vicinity of Lac Court Orielle were yet 
to come. Finally news of the arrival of some 200 of these 
Indians upon the shore of the Bay, about 12 miles from La 
Pointe, had the evening before reached the Commissioner, 
who promptly employed three or four little sail boats, the only 
craft at hand, to bring the Indians over. 

It was at a council on the green during the forenoon, the . 
chief, WAw-BE-SHA-SHE, was speaking, though his remarks 
were not very important nor pertinent to any matter before the 
council, and besides were somewhat prosy, and becoming te- 
dious, when an Indian, who was not a chief, interrupted him 
in a declamatory manner, creating a little merriment—said he, 
“Why are you taking up the time of our Great.Father (Com- 
missioner ManmvPENNY) in talking nonsense, which does no 
good to any one? Yoü know our brothers are at the Bay, wait- 
ing to come over." l 

The chief retorted with spirit—“ Are you a fool? you talk 
like a child. Do you think our Great Father is going to take 
a canoe and paddle it over the Bay to bring the Indians?" 
«2 general and hearty laugh among the Indians. 

The day was bright and warm. It was nearly noon that 
the three or four little sail boats which had been despatched 
to fetch these forest children across the Bay to La Pointe 
hove in sight, -and nearing. the shore, laden almost to the 
water’s edge with.men, women and children, There was a 
general gathering on shore to see them as they came in. 

E: scene of the like poverty and abject wretchedness, we 
hope we may, never witness again. Some of these poor crea- 
tures, especially the children, were literally naked. 

They had but shreds for blankets. Birch bark baskets, and 
dishes the same, were their chief wares—rude and untanned 
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deer and other skins, their principal wardrobe and baggage. 
Clothing, they could not be said to have had. Some of the men 
had what were once shirts—some had not—some, parts of 
leggings—others none. Most of the women had on them 
some kind of a miserable excuse for a garment. 

The children nearly, some quite naked, were, as if to hide 
them from sight, mostly inside of a circle made of their effects, 
and what was a sad apology for baggage. 

Several of these poor wretches were so feeble from hunger 
and sickness, that they needed supporting. A number were 
lame, others partially blind. All had, for some time, been on 
scanty rations of nought but wild rice, as they could neither 
fish nor hunt while hurrying with their sick and children, 
and fearing their enemies in ambush—to meet their “Great 
Father? Commissioner Manyrenny, Gen. H. L. STEVENS, 
and many others who were present, can bear testimony to 
these truths. 

Of these interior bands, Na-naw-one-Ga-BE was the head. 
They were from within 30 to 60 miles of the Mississippi; on 
the opposite side of which is the country of their old and 
implacable enemies, the Sioux. Between these tribes, deadly 
feuds and exterminating wars have existed for more than a 
century, defying all efforts from their white neighbors; and 
the means which have been employed by the U. S. Govèrńmënt, 


to arrest them. Hence these people have good reason to be 


in continual fear, and on constant watch for their lives. | 
The warriors of these bands, it was conceded, excelled 
those of any and all others at La Pointe, in their noble fea- 
tures and fine, erect statures. Nor were they inferior in ‘theit 
. sprightliness of mind; their head chief was the smartest 
orator on the ground. Not long after they arrived, the Com- 
missioner sent a request for these bands to meet. him at the 
council-ground, for the purpose of receiving rations. In two 
or three hours we saw some 80 to 100 stately warriors, Na- 
NAW-ONG-GA-BE at their head, marching in'inore regular order 
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than those bands less accustomed to the war path, to meet the 
Commissioner. These Indians came late last year also, and 
the goods mainly having been, distributed, they received but 
very. little. 

The head chief, Na-NAW-oNG-GA-BE, we should say, had 
Seen about fifty-five winters. He is rather less than the me- 
dium height and size, an intelligent face and mild expression, 
a very, keen eye, and when animated in speaking, a sort of 
fiery | look or twinkle. .Like most of the warriors, his face is 
highly. colored with vermillion. At the head of his warriors 
and in council, he wears an elaborate turban of turkey feath- 
ers over his head and shoulders—giving him a fuller appear- 
ance in person than he really has, an unique look even for an 
Indian. ` 

It was not long after this chief arrived, before he became 
the favorite orator and^chief. We saw and noticed much of 
him and his people. We believe they have innate impulses 
as exalted as in human bosom ever dwelt. We saw tears of 
sympathy over the scene of misery before us, when these 
people landed at La Pointe. On the ground, the day they 
arrived, by the side of Na-wAw-oNG-GA-sE, stood Aw-KE- 
WAIN-ZE, his principal, a tall and majestic chief, and a full 
head and neck above the red warriors seated around on the 
grass. The Commissioner addressed them, Jonn Jounson, of 


the Soo, a half Chippewa, and a man of intelligence and 


character, interpreting. 

The Commissioner having said that he was very glad to 
see him and his people, though they had come late; that he 
felt pained to.see them in such a sorrowful condition, looking 
SO poverty cu &e, 
readily pu L My father, we are very happy to see rod 
also. We have reasons for not coming immediately after we 
heard ` your voice echoing through the wilderness. We were 
‘all roused by the ‘sound of your voice. It created glad feel- 
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ings and rejoicings among all my people. I lost no time to 
give orders to all my young men to collect before me. I then 
informed them that your words had reached me, desiring us 
to come immediately to you. I took the second thought, and 
concluded it would not be proper to advise my young men to 
leave immediately, while we were all busily engaged in col- 
lecting wild rice, to provide for my people against hunger and 
famine. After making all haste to do this, and provide for 
our sick old women and children, with four of my best war- 
riors to defend them from my troublesome and dangerous 
neighbors, the Sioux, I and my people with me, hastened 
upon the path-way to the shores of the Chippewa Lake (Su- 
perior). I have obeyed your call—I am now before you. 

“You say, my father, you are sorry to see us in our state of 
poverty. * * No wonder, my father, you see us in pov- 
erty and showing so ‘much of our nakedness. Five long 
winters have passed since I have received as much as a 
blanket for one of my children. 

“My father, what has become of your promise? You 
probably have sent what you promised to us, but where it 
_has gone, is more than I am able to say. Perhaps it has sunk 
in the deep waters of the lake, or it may have evaporated in 
the heavens, like the rising of the mist—or perhaps it has 
blown over our heads, and gone towards the setting sun. 
Last year I visited our father (Indian Agent GirsERT) who 
came here, and gave goods to a portion of his red children— 
but I could not get here in time—I got nothing. I turned 
round to some of our traders, no doubt who are now standing 
among us here, and asked them for some clothing to take to 
my poor children, but they refused me. Therefore I had to 
retrace my foot-steps over a long road, with empty hands, to 
my home in the woods—just as I had come. " 

“Tn your words to me, you ask me not to use the fire-water; 
and after my traders refusing me, as I said before, I do not 
intend to accept their fire-water in case they offer it to mie. 
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“I returned to my home. I endured the severity of the. 
long, cold winter with what nature had provided for me—re- 
lieved only by the skins I had taken from the beasts of. the 
forest. I had to sit nearer to my little fire for want of what 
I did not get of my father, and could not get of my traders; I 
requested my father the next year to bring me what I needed 
very much. Iam not like your red child that lives on the 
borders of the Chippewa Lake—he desired you to bring him 
the irons to spear the fish, and small twine he uses in drop- 
ping his hook into the water. I told you, my father, I live 
principally in traveling through my home in the forest, by 
carrying the iron on my shoulder, —that whenever I aim at 
the wild animal, he falls before me. I have come with my 
young men, and we have brought most of our families on the 
strength of your promise last year, that you would give us 
good portions for our wants this year. And like all your 
children, my father, after a hard day's labor, or walk, I am 
hungry—my people need something to give them strength and i 
comfort, Itis so long since a gun was given us—we have only 
a few stubs, bound together by leather strings, with which to 
kill our game, and to defend ourselves against our enemies. 

“My father, look around you upon the faces of my poor 
people; sickness and hunger, whiskey and war are killing us 
fast. Weare dying and fadingeaway ; we drop to the ground 
like the trees before the axe of the white man; we are weak— 
you are strong. We are but foolish Indians—you have 
knowledge and wisdom in your head ; we want your help and 
protection. We have no homes—no cattle—no lands, and: 
we will nof long need them. A few short winters, my people 
will be no more. The winds shall sooh moan around: the 
last lodge of your red children. I grieve; but cannot turn 
our fate away. The sun—the moon—the rivers—the forest, 
we love so well, we must leave. -We shall soon ‘sleep in the 
stound—we will not awake again. I have no more to say to 
you, my father.” i 
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The Commissioner evinced sympathy for his red children 
on sevefal occasions, upon hearing earnest appeals addressed 
to him by their chiefs. 


v 
* 


Norz.—We append the following appreciative 1emarks from the Lake Supe- 
rior Miner, of October, 1855, which close with a reference to NA-NAw-ONG«GA- 
BE, or as the Miner has it, Na-con-a-Br: “It is supposed by many, that the 
language of the Indians is barren of the poetical expressions, common in the 
French and English. But what can be more beautiful than the following, 
which the writer has heard uttered by chiefs of the Chippewas in council At 
a fieaty made on the Mississippi, last year, the chief, WinE-Mourts, made the 
following remarks, in answer to the refusal of the Government’s Agent to accept 
a proposition of the chiefs, to sell their land at a price double that offered 
them by the Agent. Winn-Movru said to the Agent : * My father, I live away 
north, on the head waters of the Mississippi; my children (band) are poor and 
destitute, and as 1t were, almost naked, while you, my father, are rich and well 
clothed. When I left my home to come to this treaty to sell my lands—fo1 we 
know that we must sell for what we can get—the whites must have them—my 
braves, young men, women and children, held a council and begged of me to do 
the best I could in selling their homes; and now, my father, I beg of you to accept 
of the proposition I have made yon, and to-morrow I will start for home; and 
then you count the days which you know it will take me to reach there, and on 
the day of my arrival, look north, and as you see the northern light streaming up 
in the sky, imagine to yourself that it 1s the congratulation of joy of my children 
ascending to God, that you have accepted of the proposition I have offered you.’ 
At the payment made at La Pointe this fall, the chief Na-con-a-n1, made the fol- 
lowing remark, in answer to the question asked him by the Agent, if he under- 
stood the articles of the treaty which he had signed at La Pointe last year. He 
said: ‘ My father, I was here last year, when the treaty was made, and I swal- 
lowed the words of the treaty down myethroat, and they have not yet had time 
to blister on my breast.’ " ` L. ©, D. 


No. 2 
Indian Chiefs Buacxsirp and NA-GON-UB. . 


"We regret that other engagements, during the payment at 
La Pointe, in August and September, 1855, prevented us from 
taking notes of the many speeches and anecdotes, from the 
chiefs and Indians, at council and elsewhere, Much might 
have been gathered interesting to the reader. We have borne, 
however, in mind several incidents of a few of the chiefs, 
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Chief Bracknrn», or Se-ge-nae, head. of the band upon. the 
Bad River Reservation, was a conspicuous rator; he ' spoke 
oftener, and ‘occupied more time, probably, than“ any, two 
other chiefs. He was delegated to speak the | sentiments of a 
good number of bands, and other chiefs; . he contended long 
and earnestly to have the $90, 000, provided, by the treaty for 
the payment of the debts of the Chippewas, paid directly ; into 
the hands of the chiefs, to be by them disbursed ; in which 
case, it was rationally concluded by the traders or creditors, 
that the chances of getting their. pay ‘would be few, and far 
removed. 

At the close of one of his speeches—ther chiefs had 
spoken on the question—the Commissioner “requested ` a ‘Yote 
among the chiefs, expressive of their wish, ag, to, whether the 
money should be placed in their hands, or remain in. the Gov- 
ernment officers hands, until thes debts sh should, ‘be investi- 
gated, and the payment directed, Dy those officers. ott 

Of the number of chiefs present, one or two hundred, v we 
should say at least three- fourths | arose tc to “side with Brackprin. 
This chief was suitably named; he was very. dark, ugly, y with 
frowning features, arch and cunning expression. Hei is about 
the middling size and height, wore blue cloth, "pants, and 
frock coat, and a slouch wool hat. These had been received 
from the Agent. He bears the reputation, quite, uniformly 
conceded to him by his acquáintances, of shill ful, nascality. . 

Chief NA-GoN-UB, or The, Foremost, ‘Sitter, was & gape 
favorite, at the payment, with, the red, and white falls x pR ie 
made issue with BLACKBIRD, and the chiefs who E 
cert with him, in the disposition of the $90.09 

He spoke ina spirited manner. He advocated, the propii: 
ety, quite wisely to our mind, , of | leaving the mon ney, in the 


a a 

hands of the Agent, until he should. investigate the. claims 
t r P 

against the Chippewas, earn. to whom they were justly i in- 

debted, and disburse the amounts ‘accordingly, N a over one- 


fourth of the chiefs sided with N A-GON-UB; P though 1, Very. judi- 
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ciously, ‘the Comimissiorier and Agent inclined to his side, as 
also did the creditors most ‘interested ‘in the disposition of the 
funds.’ He was ‘the rival of BLACKBIRD as an orator, for in- 
fluence in council,” ‘Ste. ‘He was a powerful dnd ‘effective 
speaker; liis words bore upon his audience. 

He aspired rüore thah any other chief at La Pointe to be- 
come civilized, ‘and to ‘Be like the white men in manners and 
dress : although he inclined to show off the dandy, he wore 
rio éar jewels, and remarked, when a trader offered to sell him 
silver ear-drops, with which nearly every Indian and squaw 
loaded their ears, that he had “ been too long, too much In- 
dian, he was going to be more white man.” 

Na-6oN-vs is head chief of the Fond du Lac bands; about. 
the age of forty, shóit and close built, inclines to ape the 
dandy in dress, is very pqjite, neat and tidy in his attire. At 
first, he appeared in his native blanket, leggings, &c. He soon 
drew from the Agent a suit of rich blue broadcloth, fine vest, 
and neàt blue cap,—his tiny feét in elegant finely-wrought 
moccasins. Mr. L., husband of Grace G., with whom he was 
a special favorite, presented him with a pair of white kid 
gloves, which graced his hands on all occasions. Some two 
or three years, since, he visited Washington, a delegate from 
his tribe. Upon this journey, some one presented him with 
a pair of large ‘arid gaudy epaulettes, said to be worth sixty 
dolliits. "These adorned his shoulders daily; his hair was 
cut shortér than their custom. He quite inclined to be with, 
and to mingle i ih the society of, the officers, and of white men. 
Thesé rélled on him moré, perhaps, than any other chief, for 
assistance among the Chippewas. ' He is very intelligent, for 
a mam ‘of the woods. None surpassed him as an impressive 
Orütor; his language is rapid arid vehement—his gestures 
quick’ and flashy’ ‘his whole ‘action and look, when excited i in, 
speech, So wild that they similate the maniac, His’ ‘audiénce 
were ‘usually well ‘impressed’ ‘with his words; he frequently 

indülged in irony ; he occasionally responded? when Brack- 
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BIRD would advance sentiments distasteful to him, the com- 
mon phrase, “Yes, sir ^ This he spoke in English, always 
in a sarcastic way, and to the amusement of the white people. 

The Chippewas, especially the chiefs, are Mormons in 
marriage  Na-eow-vs had four wives, but embracing the 
Catholic faith, he consented to the order of the priest, wHo mar- 
tied him to one—his favorite wife—and divorced him from 
the other three. He had a beautiful little girl of fotr, and a 
boy of six years. l 

At the close of one of the councils, several important ques- 
tions were under consideration. The Commissioner desired 
the chiefs to “ think hard upon them till next day's council,” - 
when Na-con-vs hinted, quite significantly, that if they had 
an ox, to make them a general feast, (with which they had 
been wont to be indulged,) they might think stronger. 

The Commissioner replied that.“he could always thitik 
better, his head clearer, when his stomach was lightly served.” 
The chief, in his reply, turned a good laugh upon the Com- 
missioner, by saying “the good Father was altogether mis- 
taken, if he imagined that he desired a whole ox for his own 
dinner.” 

The chief, like all his race, had no disinclination to the gain- 
ing table. We have seen him, with ten or twelve others—red, 
half-breed, and white,—in their lodges, around tables—games, 
brag and poker—stakes on the table, ranging from $10 to $40 
or $50. These games had been learned them by white indi- 
viduals. It has been long observed, and often remarked, that 
the’ Red Men are mitch more prone to practice the vites than 
erübrace the virtues of white men. 

We were present at the office (La Pointe) when Mr. Sura, 
Secretary to the Agency, ‘requested the chief to join him in 
the “ total abstinence pledge ? for one year. Na-aoN-us an- 
swered, * Since it is your wish, I will do so;? when Mr. 
Ssira wrote the' pledge, and, signed it, and thé chief’s mark 
was witnessed by some half dozen subscribers as such. Mr. 
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Smiru, being a “tee-totaller”’ had no sacrifice to make— 
Whether the chief will hold out faithful, remains to be seen. 

We do not deem nor design any disparagement to the Hon. 
Tros. Corwin, of Ohio, to state, that we heard several persons, 
from Ohio and elsewhere, at the payment, who were acquainted 
with that distinguished statesman, remark the very striking 
Similarity in the general contour of head, and expression of 
features, of the chief of whom we write, to those of Mr. Cor- 
win. We had the pleasure of meeting the latter in 1852, at 
Washington, and must yield coneurrence in the opinion of 
resemblance,  , 

Our subject is truly a “good shepherd,” a man of humane 
feelings. We, on several occasions, saw him visit and ad- 
minister to the sick around him, and with his own hands 
dispense food and other comforts to the needy. He is un- 
questionably a man of a high order of talent, and of spark- 
ling native genius, Had he received the sculpturing hand of 
education, of association in other spheres, he might have 
stood in the highest niche of civic fame. 

Although the Indian character is largely stoical, a little 
thing may excite them intensely. The Chippewas, during 
the past few years, have suffered extensively, and many of 
them died, with the small pox. Chief O-sHo-ea died of this 
diseasé in 1854. The Agent caused a suitable tomb-stone to 
be erected at his grave, in La Pointe. He was a young chief, 
of rare promise and merit; he also stood high in the affec- 
tions of his people. 

One morning, while clothing and goods were being distrib- 
uted to the crowd, the alarm suddenly spread, that there was 
a case of small pox in the ‘place. NA-GoN-UB, with others, 
excited, were in haste to find the Agent, who sent a physician 
to see thé patient, a half-breed of about eighteen years, at a 
house not far off. Na-con-vs accompanied the Doctor to the 
house. After a short absence, the Doctor reported the case to 
be one of “aggravated itch.” Death did not ensue. 
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Thirty and odd years ago, Gen. Cass, when coasting upon 
Lake Superior, was attracted by the sprightliness of the em- 
bryo chief, then a mere lad. The General gave him a medal, 
and a written token of his appreciation of his precocity. It 
was said the General christened the boy, or gave him his 
cognomen as chief. 

A young lady—Miss C., of Coldwater—who was staying at 
La Pointe with friends, during the payment, quite attracted - 
his notice and favor. He honored her with a fancy name, as 
is the custom of his tribe. It was his pleasure that she be 
christened Wa-Ba-nune, or The Morning Star. As a matter 
of course, the young lady courteously accepted the honor, 
and consented to bear the name. 

This chief was an éspecial favorite with the ladies, and 
was exteedingly polite to them. To see him, with cap inh 
hand, pass along a circle of a dozen or more white ladies, 
bowing and shaking hands with remarkable ease and grace, 
oife almost forgets that leis an unlettered savage, ‘bom in a 
wigwam ?—Dborne over many a weary trail, a sleeping in- 
fant, upon the back of a, sgtuaw,—nurtured among the wildest 
Indians in the unbroken forest—the sun, moon, and stars, 
monitots of his philosophy. 'NA-con-vp seems to aspire above 
the wretched and groveling condition of his race. He evinced 
high ambition to improve; he' appeared to be actuated by 
generotis and noble impulses ; ; he is ‘full of the fire of elo- 
quencé ; he is a beau ideal of an Indian Chief. is 
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The Chippewa Princess „was very conspicuous at the pay- 
ment, She attracted mich notice ; her history and character 
Wére' subjects of general observation and comment, after: the 
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bands, to which she was attached; arrived at La Pointe, more 
so than any other female who attended the payment. 

She was a chivalrous warrior, of tried courage and valor; 
the only female who was allowed to participate in the dan- 
cing circles, war ceremonies, or to march in rank and file, te 
wear the plumes of the braves. Her feats of fame were not 
long in being known after she arrived; most persons felt 
curious to look upon the renowned youthful maiden. 

She is the daughter of Chief NA-NAW-ONG-GA-BE, whose 
Speech, with comments upon himself and bands, we have al- 
ready given. Of him, who is the gifted orator, the able chief- 
tain, this maiden is the boast of her father, the pride of her 
tribe She is about the usual height of females,slim and spare- 
built, between eighteen and twenty years of age. These peo- 
ple do not keep records, nor dates of their marriages, nor of 
the birth of their children. 

This female is unmarried. No warrior nor brave need pre- 
sume to win her heart or to gain her hand in marriage, who 
cannot prove credentials to superior courage and deeds of 
daring upon the war-path, as well as endurance in the chase. 
On foot she was conceded the fleetest of her race. It was. 
said that she offered her life in ‘servitude to any man, who, 
giving her one rod the start, could catch her in the race. Her 
complexion is rather dark, prominent nose, inclining to the 
Roman order, eyes rather large and very black, hair the color 
of coal and glossy, a countenance upon which smiles seemed 
strangers, an expression that indicated the ne plus ultra of 
craft and cunning, a face from which, sure enough, a porten- 
tous cloud seemed ever to be hanging—ominous of her name. 
We doubt not, that to plunge the dagger into the heart of 
an execrable Sioux, would be more grateful to her wish, more 
pleasing to her heart, than. the taste of precious manna to her 
tongue. 

"Twas on a, beautiful sunny. Sabbath, in, the month of Sep- 
tember, that noise and revelry, music, (the gods of. harmonious. 
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sounds, pardon us) but motion, action, called dancing, of the 


«hat 


wild woods style, which it surely was, the War. whoop, t the 
drum, the whole retinue of instruments. from , Which Indian 
sounds are manufactured, were. noticed, 2 at first about the out- 
skirt lodges. These noises accompanied. by their voices, not 
to say keeping time and tune, seemed to much elate these 
Indian actors, many of whom appeared. even, enraptured. by 
the music! OLE Bort or J ENNY LIND could not haye inspired 
a tithe of the rapture to their ears which their own uncouth 
and discordant notes gave. i 

Upon this day of worship and of rest, the better. portion of 
the good people ganrying at La Pointe, including the Commis- 
sioner and Agent, had assembled at their places of public wor- 
ship. It was from 10 to 11 o "clock, À. M., that We, wih many 
others, had gathered around to witness the grand though ri rustic 
pageant, to look upon the comico-tragic. scene, . called . The 
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Beggar’s Dance, instituted for the benefit of widows and or- 


f 
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phans of the poorer bands. . When we arrived ati tlie theatre 
of noise and motion, the most ludicrous spectacle was, before 
us. At least one hundred warriors dressed i in, the most eccen- 
tric and fantastic style that the i imagination can conceive, ‘that 
ribbons, feathers, every color of paint, , bare legs. painted, 
painted faces, war weapons, &¢,, could possibly. give tc to o human 
beings, ‘were the active participators, | These ` were in one 
grand circle, dancing to thumping sounds a and guttural songs, 
in a way which the Chippewas en know how, to. dance and 
sing. P. ie 

Inside the circle were the musicians sand | persons of | distipe- 
tion, not least of whom, yas our heroine, ‘who reat, upon a 
blanket spread upon the ground, She was plainly, fhough 
richly dressed i in blue Proad-cloth shaw] and, „leggings. | She 
wore the short skirt, a la Bloomer, and, ‘be it known. that the 
‘females of all Indians we have ‘seen, invariably. wear the 
Bloomer skirt a ahd pants, Their good sense, in this particular, 


at least, cannot, we think, be teo highly commended. „Two 
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plumes, warrior feathers, were in her hair; these bore devices, 
stripes of vatious colored ribbon pasted on, as all the braves 
have, to indicate the number of the enemy killed, and of 
scalps taken by the wearer. Her countenance betokened self- 
possession, and as she sat her fingers played furtively with 
the haft of a good sized knife. 

The coterie leaving a large kettle hanging upon the 'cross- 
sticks over a fire, in which to cook a fat dog for a feast at the 
close of the ceremony, soon set off, in single file procession, to 
visit the camp of the respective chiefs, who remained at their 
lodges to receive these guests. In the march, our heroine was 
the third, two leading braves were before her’ No timid air 
and bearing were apparent upon the person of this wild-wood. 
nymph; her step was pus and majestic, as that ofa Forest 
Queen ‘should be. 

The party visited the various re each of whom, or his 
proxy, appeared and gave a harangue, the tenor of which, 
we learned, was’ to minister to their war spirit, to herald the 
glory or the tijbe, and to exhort the practice of charity and 
good v will to tèir poor. ` At the close of each speech, some 
donation, to the beggar’ s fünd, blankets, provisions, &c., was 
made from the lodge’ of each visited chief. Some of the TN 
dahced and sung ‘afoulnd ‘the’ ring, brandishing the war-club 
in the air and over his head. Chief * Loox's Foot,’ whose 
lodge was near ‘the Indian Agent's residence, (the latter chief 
is the brother of Mrs. Judge Asmwaw at the Soo,) made a 
lengthy t talk, and gave freely. : 

Conspicüóus in ‘thé crowd, upon the back of a stately squaw, 
and stisperided bya a ‘strap ‘afound her head, was a good sized, 
and ‘fat_dead € dog, just killeg, and destined for a feast at the 
close. “THE "précisé | manner òf cooking this (to them) rare and 
déliciotis’ dish; we did niot learn. 

An evening's interview, through an ‘interpreter, with the 
chief, father of the Princess, disclosed that a small party of 
Sioux, at z ime hot far ‘back, stole near ‘unto the lodgé of the 
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chief, who was. lying upon his back inside, and, fired, a, ride 
at him, the ball just grazed the,.nose.nearthe eyes,. athe ES 
remaining to be seem—when.the girl seizing-the, loaded rifip 
of her father, and with. a few. young braves near by, pyrsped, 
the: enemy; two were: killed, the heroine shot ene, and, hope 
_ his scalp, back to.the lodge of. Na-nasy-one-Ga-gE, her father, . 

At this interview, we learned of a custom among the,Chip- 
pewas, savoring of superstition, and which they say has,pven 
been. observed, in their tribe, All the youths of. either sex, 
before they can be considered men and women, are required 
to undergo a season of rigid fasting. If any fail to endure 
for four days without food.or drink, they cannot be respected 
in the tribe, but if they can continue thus to fast through ten 
days it is sufficient, and all in any case réquired. They 
have then perfected their high position : in life, ^ 

This Princess fasted ten days. without a particle of food or 
drink; on the tenth day, feeble and nervous from fasting, she 
had a remarkable vision which she revealed to her friends. 
She dreamed that at a time not far distant, she accompanied 
a war party to the Sioux country, and that the party would 
kill one of the enemy, and would bring home his scalp. The 
war party, as she had Id was duly organized for the 
start. 

Against the strongest remonstrance of her mother, father, 
and other friends, who protested against it, the young girl in- 
sisted upon going with the party; her highest ambition, her 
whole destiny, her life seemed to be at stake, to go and verify 
the prophecy of her dream. She did go with the war party. 
They were absent about ten or twelve days, they had crossed 
the Mississippi, and been into the:Sioux territory. There fad 
been no blood of an enemy to allay their thirst or to palliate 
their vengeance. They. had "taken no scalp to herald’ ‘their 
triumphant return to their «home. The party, reached the gieat, 
river homeward, were recrossing, Y when lo! they. spie a sin- 
gle Sioux; in his bark canoe near by, whom, they. shot, and l 
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hasténeil exultingly to bear his scalp. to their friends at the 
lodges frorii which they statted. Thus was the prophecy of 
thé proplietess realized to the letter, and herself, in the esteem 
of all the neighboring bands, elevated to the highest honor in 
alf their'céremonies, They even hold her in superstitious rev- 
erencé,: She-alone, of ‘the females, is permitted in all festiv- 
ities, ‘to’ associate, mingle and to counsel with the bravest of 
the braves of her tribe. 

* We inscribe, not altogether inappropriately, we trust, to this 
Forest Maid, the following borrowed lines: 


* f ' £ 


“ The fawn tbat trips the forest glade 
) an Ja not more light:nor fair than she, 
ZEN The young, the bright-eyed Indian maid, 
Who lights the wigwam of Kendee. 


Wot faiier docs the violet bloom. 
Not comelier does the grape vine curl, 

Than far amid'the forest gloom ` i 
Wanders the dark-cyed Indian girl. 


She lights the wigwam of her sire, 
And bra vest warriors humbly woo, 
"That she may cheer their council fire, 
And light their gloomy wigwam too, t 


Artal. happiest he of all his tribe, 
And brarest of the braves must be, 
Whose heait has proved the strongest bribe, 
And robbed the wigwam of Kendee,” 


Ü. . Not 


Chief ATrr-Kossr—LrrTL€ Carrisoo, or Reindeer—Other 
s Chiefs. 


r 


ATTE-Konss may appropriately be styled the Roman of the 
Chippewas. With his nation, as well with the white people, 
he sustains a reputation for good character, wisdom, integrity 
and inflexible ‘firmness, of which aby civilized white man 
might justly feel) proud. : He is ruling chief ‘of the Grand 


P 
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Portage, and all the north shore (of Lake Suppor in Min- 
nesota Territory) bands. 

' His costume was always plain, though elegant quite uni- 
formly, each day in his native dress; his size and height are 
full, rather’ more, his features quite regular and prominent, 
Perhaps no one at the payment, red or white man, surpassed 
ATTE-KowsE in genuine dignity of mein and manner. He 
gave his age as sixty-six, though" appearing much younger. 
He made several speeches during the payment; we were 
present only, a part of the time during two of them—we 
heard his remarks well commended. His cool manner— 
sensible words, and self-possession in council, were subjects of 
general remark. 

There is no more profound adviser among all the chiefs in 
the Chippewa nation, than he who is the subject of this notice, 
He was the last to yield title to their lands, purchased by our 
Government, Among the chiefs and Indians assembled at the 
treaty, A/rre-Kowse long stood, solitary and alone, pitting 
himself, nobly, against the Government orators, and insisting 
that the proffers of annuities, &c., were inadequate, and hot 
sufficient for the cession or sale of the lands of the Chippe- 
was—though finally a compromise was effected, the Govern- 
ment yielding to the satisfaction of the chief. 

We heard him say, (through an interpreter,) “that he did 
not, and never had drank, ardent spirits; that he was a votary 
to Christianity; that he was happy in his belief, and gloried in 
his religious faith, (Catholic); that it was the idol wish of his 
heart never to depart from the Christian’s true faith.” 

He was reputed a highly worthy Indian, and a very exem- 
plary chief, not exhibiting the fiery eloquence of NA-aoN-vs, 
nor the lofty oratory of Na-naw-one-Ga-sE, though more 
statesman-like, his words, perhaps, more weighty, and the 
effect more lasting. v 

He is the WasarNGToN of the tribe. It is written that at a 
time when the datkest clouds hovered over our revolutionary 
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horizon, threatening every disaster, and quailing the stoutest; 
hearts, defection, mutiny, and insubordination in the army,. 
encompassed with a powerful and relentless foe, crippled and 

embarrassed for want of men and money, means to recruit, 
feed and clothe the army, which the feeble Government of the 
Revolution were unable adequately to furnish, the army in a; 
condition so deplorable that the soldiers were without shoes, 
and we are well assured that, at Valley Forge, the snows 
were crimsoned with blood from their bare-foot marches over 
the frozen grounds. At this dark period of the Revolution, 
proffers of peace, proposing certain concessions were offered: 
through Congress to the colonies, Wasuinaron’s views being 
requested, he modestly answered: “It appears to me, that we 
ought to yield to nothing less than our unrestricted indepen- 

dence,” affording an instance without parallel, of self-reliance, 
sagacity and patriotic firmness. 

The chief of whom we write, left, as it were, alone of his 
tribe—Indians and chiefs, comprehending no more rights nor 
wants, saw nothing to inspire them to further effort. Like a 
guiding star he lighted the way, and remained firm and im- 
movable as the enduring granite of his native shore, unyield- 
ing of what he deemed the just rights of his race. 

We must admire this nobleman of Nature—his majestic 
person—the unblemished page which we gained of his his- 
tory. We learned a number of little incidents of his exercise, 
of authority over those of his tribe, who at times erred and 
went astray; we would sooner rest in the enjoyment of his 
peace, and covet his content on earth—his good hope ina 
bright immortality hereafter, than that of very many. persons 
of fairer skins, who read gilt-covered bibles, and E 
within gaily festooned walls. 

That Arrse-Konsz may long live to co-operate in many 
good efforts for the melioration of his' benighted race, is the 
earnest prayer of the author of these lines. 

Chief Nx-Gicx, or The Otter, made several speeches dur- 
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ing the council, We do not recollect what part he Was 
from. His skin was light for an Indian, though ‘his heart 
‘was dark; we only well remember of him, that he was ‘con- 
sidered a great rascal. His face had a forbidding expression. 
"He wore a comical cap made of skunk skin and*tail Be 
‘was detected in reporting names of Indians from his band 
who were dead, and drew from the Agerit goods and effects 
“which he ‘pretended to take to those, persons who were de- 
. teased, which pay he appropriated to his own use, or sold. 
‘He was dealt with in some way by tlie Agent, though in 
what way, did not come to our khowledge; 
Chief Mx-az-zzr, or The Eagle, was an old, stocky built, 
“Black chief. He had one eye blind with a cataract; the end 
‘of his nose was minus from casualty or disease; his hair 
very grey and cut short; went most of the tifne bate headed. 
"He was not much of a speaker; not very ugly looking with 
all his defects, but was not well spoken of by his neighbors. 
His band was from some remote part, wandering about. 
In council he complained of Com’r Manyrenny, that His 
‘band were unprovided for, and without any right of location 
upon any of the reservations, He asked for some place to be 
provided for himself and band. The Commissioner directed 
him to come to his office after council; what was done we 
did not learn. ^ 
Chief Sumeéoor, from about the head of Lake Superior, 
was a small ‘man, large Roman nose, small eyes, peculiar 
physiognomy, dressed in style of the whites; was not much 
of an orator, but reputed a man of ability and a chief of 
character. 


No. 5 
Speech of JA-BA-ag-Zuxck, Hole-in-the-Sky, or Noah. 


Very many interesting incidents occurred during our stay, 
‘between six and seven weeks, at La Pointe. Some of these 
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Chippewa, abtiori upon tradet’ ‘claims, &c., wére tiki ‘ander 
éorisidetatión ; speeches" from’ several chiéfs had’ been hésifdi 
in{uities’ fito the ‘conduct ‘of certain chiefs, the deálings'óf 
Some of the traders was being ‘scrutinized, -had they 'déalt 
fairly with the bands, rendéréd' their goods ás per mar 
fad they sold whiskey” to the Indians? Reciimination was 
beiiig indulgéd, chief agatist ‘trader, chief 'agairist cliief ;' free- 
dóm of speech. extofided. to subject as well as to the heads of 
bands. i eR os 
Pao hl ex-Zarex, whose speech is ‘here e appended i$ nót'à 
chif ‘he o is only a youüg "hàn of the tribe; his age is'neàr 
thixty yeais, duite dark complexion; he dressés in Amérícan 
style, common height and size, attended for a time the Tiididn 
school, reads‘ and writes the Indian language well, speiilis a 
titie imperfect English, 'has a shrill and rather feminine voice, 
hair shoftet than the wild Indian style, wears it brushed bae ek 
giving him somewh&t of a clerical air, ‘He is an’ earnest ‘And 
fluent spéaker'in Indian. He resides at the Bad River Mis- ` 
sion, twelve or fifteen miles ftom La Pointe, and is‘ attithed 
tb the bands of that Reservation. He professes the Christian ^ 
religion, (Methodist) and strictly adheres to his faith; he is 
still and quiet in his manner, of much natural diffidencé, and 
évinces commetidable efforts for enlightenment. 

We heard him express anxiety to rise above the condition 
to which he was born, to improve in morals and education) 
and he sincerely hoped that some day he might be instru- 
mental in elevating his poor fellow Indian above his present 
degraded situation. 

" Under the rule of freedom to the subject as well as the chief, 
to speak their views, he presented himself before the Commis- 
sioner ; we gathered notes of his remarks. Paur H. BgAULIEv, 
of St. Paul, a half-breed, and a young man of fair English 
éducation, of rare gift of native talent, speaking with equal' 
facility the English and the Indian, interpreted the speech by 
sentences. JA-BA-arE-Zurck, or The Hole-in-the-Sky, said: 


THY CHIPPEWAS OF TAKE-SUPERTOR, ` — uidi 
“My Father—t ‘stand here before you for «the ‘puipose'6f 
piotécting the rights of our young men; women and childs. 


‘If-I censure our chiefs, it is for the pürpose of waking theth 


up. Here, they are all before you; behold them now in' your 
présence. Our suffering is'always brought about by the folly 
of our chiefs, While they are negotiating, théy-ate always 
influenced by other parties, and not by the Indians. ^ Th8y 
never consult the young men, although they are ‘the owns 
Sf the’sdil, the same as the chiefs. The hürd'feeling existitty 
between the young men andthe chiefs, is brought'about- by 
the chiefs néver advising With the young mien ‘in PON 
4ieir actions. - s 

"The young men, women and childién; are T otii 
„to them) lodk at their poor and destitute albearsnak. (müdh 
‘Sensation ‘among the Indiaris and white people. "The'groWp 
were made up of a dozen or more of very ‘old and" dectepíd 
"women, several of most forlorn appeàátànce in répard to ape, 
infirmity and poverty—a large number ‘of children, makingta 
‘nost wretched exhibition, as most of thetn were either n8Kéd 
or in rags, and a good number of young mén). * 

My Father—I came hear to plead in belialf of our people, 
'The chiefs do not think of us when they make bargains; 
they look to their own interests, but their people ‘must take 
tare. of themselves as best they can. (Cothmotion among the 
thiefs.) Is it possible we should-see ourselves starve on- at- 
count of our chiefs, and not open our mouths to speak? 

I am glad you have seen us, and have seen the folly of otr 
chiefs; it may give you a general idea of their transactions, 
By the papers you have made out for the chiefs to sign, you 
can judge of their ability to do business’ for us, We had biit 
one man among us, capable of doing business for the Chip- 
pewa nation; that man was O-suo-e4, now déad, and our 
nation now mourns. (O-smo-aA was a young chief of ‘great 
merit and much promise;-he died of small-pox, February, 
Y854) Since his death, we have lost all our faith itr the bal- 
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ance of our chiefs, For these reasons, we ask and demand, 
for the good of our people, that any moneys belonging to ug, 
ibe paid to each of our people, and not put into the hands of 
our chiefs, : 

Instead of looking to the young men to dise they will 
fly to the traders, and, of course, that does not benefit the 
young men, women and children at all The chiefs and 
traders, by this course, are profited, but not our people 
And, when the traders knew their last chance of getting 
their pay was by our chiefs selling our lands, then, of course, 
they exerted themselves with all their might, to deceive the 
Chippewa Indians, and therefore, the traders, as it were, took 
a handful of dust that was left, and kept it to themselves. 
This is the way they do in trying to snatch the money that 
-was due to the Chippewas, and leave nothing for them. 
The traders have shut up our chiefs in the darkness of the 
night, filled them with strong drink, and had papers ready 
made which they got the chiefs to sign, disposing of the 
$90,000, provided in the treaty to pay the Indians’ debts—as 
suited the pleasure and profit of these'same traders. 

The distant traders thus combine, and desire to get their 
bags filled with dollars, though many honest traders get no- 
thing. (Addressing the half-breeds) You half-breeds, if you 
have any wise plans in your heads that your chiefs ought to 
know, why not make them known to them before it is too 
late, that you may have no occasion to find fault with them 
for not acting wisely? And if you pity your chiefs, you will 
advise them what to do. Chiefs! I wish that you would ab- 
-hor and turn your eyes away from such kind of paper when 
it is presented to you, as you turn from the word of God when 
it is brought before you, to listen to it, and to get knowledge 
and wisdom, But when there is a piece of paper, something 
written on it, then you are very eager to sign your names to 
it; not knowing what you are about. i 

You Indian traders, who are among and around us, iby 
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could it be possible for you to think that you are not to be 
paid by those who had taken credit from you? But you are 
so afraid not to have anything, you went to work upon our 
chiefs, advising them to put their names to a paper, so as.to 
secure your debts, by using fire-water, and by going so, you 
kindled a fire all over our country. 

You want to be like the other kind of hen, (Shanghai, that 
are taller, among the little hens. By feeding them a handful 
of corn, the kind that are tall come running to catch up all 
the corn, and these other common hens go off hungry—and 
this is the way you wish to do, and to be like these high hens. 

My Father, (Commissioner Manyrenny,) you have come 
among us to see our condition—to look after our wants, Let 
the Great Spirit open your eyes to see straight, and give truth 
in your ears. It is not safe to put this patent for our lands 
into the- hands of our chiefs, because they are easily deceived 
and led astray. I do actually believe they would squander it. 
away or drink it up; therefore I earnestly entreat you to have 
the patent put into the hands of our people, the young men 
to whom it belongs; by so doing our women and children 
may have lasting homes. 

If the Chippewa young man can be made any thing more 
than a poor Indian, he wants the chance. We can go and 
clear our fields and plant our gardens, and, if we could, build 
our school-house and church. We can’t tell what day our 
chiefs may combine to sell our reserved lands to Government, 
and drive us from our homes, and to leave the graves of our 
fathers'and friends. Our chiefs can now sell our homes, and 
the Government may push us a long way into the frozen wil- 
. derness, or to seek new homes upon the islands in the Lake. 
If our chiefs rule on in the same way, our people will soon 
go off like mist before the suminer's sun. 

My Father—Our young men have not courage to rise and 
to civilize, while our chiefs hold the lands and destinies of 
our people. i 
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After shaking hands With ‘the Comrhissioner, the 'speé&tker 
‘retired. ~ 
The tecent completion df the ‘Soo ship canal, opens: a fair 
‘and fruitful field, readily reached by the christian and philan- 
"thropist; duty for the-one, to obey his mission for the other. 
Thousands are yearly lavished upon the remote missions, 
‘to illumine the heart of the Birman heathen many thousand 
‘miles off; but on our own immediate border, within the con- 
‘fines of civilization, grovelling in mental darkness, degenera- 
ting physically, decaying in national existence, endeared to tis 
by many reminiscencés of their history, as well as by their 
mysterious origin, noble in native character, and commanding 
‘our keenest sympathies for their wretchedness and tlieir ‘sor- 
rows, are a people now famishing for want of food, even per- 
“ishing for want of the necessaries of life; a people unlettered, 
‘antaught, and needing the solacing heart of the christian, and 
. the soothing hand of the philanthropist, to heal their woes. 
Sister of charity, brother of prayer, will you not go to the 
desolate wilds of the Chippewas, and make hearts of sorrow 
sing with gladness? You may visit them in the coming sul- 


try summer; you may learn if their chief crime is not, that 


they were born poor miserable Indians. 

‘A bounteous Providence hath smiled upon this happy land 
of ours, filling our garner-houses with plenty, and to spare. 
Within the boundaries of our own Michigan—and also in 
Wisconsin as well—in the retreats of our' northern wilder- 
ness, are inen, women and children this day suffering for want 
of food to eat; no kind voice admonishes them to beat the 
hatchet and war weapon into pruning hooks, and to learn war 
no more. May there not yet be kind efforts, willing hearts, 
and able hands extended, to elevate in the scale of humanity, 
to rescue from total extinction, this feeble remnant of a noble, 
‘though fading race? Verily they are as the leaves of autumn 
‘trampled upon by powerful riders. 

We have an authentic account, that the Bois Fort bands, 
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(north shore) and.one or two hundred miles interior, last win- 
ter were driven to the extremity, to prevent starvation, of. 
slaughtering a and eating their own children. Hon. G. D. Wrigu- 
IAMS, whom we know well, whose veracity is unquestioned, 
at the Grand Portage payment saw one woman who had. 
given, or from whom had. been taken two, and another three 
children, for that purpose. 

We fervently hope that duty, inclination, and conscience, 
like a, faithful monitor, may prompt the philanthropic. to ear- 
nest effort, to have lessened the pressing wants of the Chip- 
pewa of Lake Superior, ere the pinching blast of another 
freezing winter shall overtake him. 

The * Divine Shepherd "— 

` « Shall he to men benighted, the lamp of life deny 2” 

He is the actredited pioneer in missionary effort. He walks 
apart from the selfish and sensual world. May He not infuse 
life-giving balm into the heart of the enthralled Chippewa ? 

Who may emulate the thirty years life and love for the 
Chippewa heathen, as exhibited by the sainted Bishop Bar- 
RANGE, of St. Ste. Marie? An Austrian of noble birth and: 
„princely estate, alienates himself from home and ast) bare 
his labors and his fortune are diffused. 

May not the good christian lend effort to light the gospel 
lamp for these estranged people, to bear them through a dim 
and dubious vista to the immortal rest in the * Spirit Land.” 


Noe e. 


- 


Obituary of KE-CHE-WAISH-KẸ, or. The Buffalo Chief, who 
departed this life for the &-Spirit-Land” on Friday, the 
. 1th Sept., 1855, after one week's confinement ta his lodge, 
aged about 100 years. 
He was the head, and the most. able and diéastisied chief 
of the Chippewa Indians—noted and:known for his rare in- 
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tegrity; wisdom in council, his power as an orator, and for his 
magnanimity as a warrior. 

That voice—so often sounded from the forum— so potent 
at the treaty of 742, (our Government with the -Chippewa 
bands,) is silent forever. 

His remains were borne, on the 9th of September, from his 
house at Middle Fort, one mile below, with military honors. 
T wo flags, stars and stripes, were supported at the head of a 
large company of half-breeds, bearing rifles, and firing volleys 
at intervals. A large concourse of Indians following in the 
procession. Services at the Catholic church, near this place— 
La Pointe. 

The old chief had for months been afflicted with pulmo- 
nary disease, which became aggravated by the cares and ex- 
citement consequent upon this occasion. He was properly 
cared for during his illness, and frequently visited by the 
Commissioner, Agent and others, 

Several sections of land were allotted to BurrAro and his 
band by the treaty. His improvements are in sight on the 
main land opposite us. .Two or three days before he died, he 
made his will in the presence of Com’r Manypenny and 
others; A short time before his death, he presented the Com- 
missioner his pipe and tobacco pouch, desiring him to take 
them with him to Washington, saying, “I have smoked my 
last pipe, and have no more use for them.” The Commis- 
sioner took them, and told the dying chief his wish should 
be gratified. 

During the life of the great chief, if importuned in regard 
to his religious belief and duty, he has been known frequently 
to say, *he would be baptized when he died." Truly was his 
saying verified. Two days before his death, he received the' 
baptismal rite in the Catholic faith. Three days after baptism, 
funeral dirges for Ke-cuv-waisi-KE were sung at the Cathedral 
of La Pginte, and within the cemetery of that church repose the 
earthly remains of the most illustrious chief of the Chippewas. 
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No tongue like the Borraro's could tontrol and ditect 
the different bands. At.a war council of the bands, during 
the treaty of ^42, many warriors’and braves related their ex- 
ploits, their deeds in war, and the number of sealps each had 
taken from the enemy. Lastly the stalwart BurrAro chief 
arose, and said that unlike his red brothers who had spoken, 
he never took a scalp in his life, though he ‘had taken prison- 
ers, whom he fed and well treated ——advised them no more to 
come to the lands of the Chippewas—and “set his captives 
Sree.” : Ab 

‘ In 1849, a Sioux was taken prisoner by a war party of 
Chippewas, and the influence of Burraro' saved the life of 
the Sioux. The chief kept the prisoner unharmed from the 
Chippewas for several months, when he sent a deputation of 
his young men to deliver him to his home, near St. Paul, 
across the Mississippi- The reader may judge of the heart 
lessness and perfidy of the savage Sioux, when he learns that 
they repaid the magnanimous chief by organizing a party to 
intercept, kill and scalp the young mén he sent to restore the 
eaptive Sioux to his home, "The party were restrained from 
their hellinspired designs only by the earnest efforts of the 
whites at or near St. Paul. Any one would recoguize in the 
person of the Burraro chief, a man of superiority. About 
the middle height, a face remarkably grave and dignified, in- 
dicating great thoughtfulness; neat in his native attire; short 
neck, very large head, and the most capacious chest of any 
human subject we ever saw. He was an hereditary chief, not 
prone to war, but rather inclining to peace. Burrarno was 
born on this (Madeline, one of the Apostles) isle, The father 
of BurraLo, *Ov-pAre-wEos," or The Raven’s Meat, was, 
also born on this island, early in the seventeenth century. He 
was a conspicuous warrior His fatter was' originally from 
Canada. These facts we learn from B. Armstrong, a native 
of Alabama, who was fifteen years in the country, a gentle- 
man of intelligence, and who married a niece of Burrato. 
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We learn that when our subject was about;ten years old, 
- hey, wath his family, made a migratory excursion. to the lower 
lake. They remained about two years near the site where 
the city of Buffalo now is, though his nom de plume is in nọ 
way connected with that city. Returning, they, remained, 
several years at Mackinaw, and finally returned to his native 
island. His family are numerous, mostly dressing -after the. 
fashion of the whites, and far advanced in civilization. His 
widow is his fifth wife. fe 

As an incident illustrating the ignorance of the Indians at ` 
this era, we relate an occurrence at the grave of the subject 
of this notice. An Indian was heard to remark—* Our Great 
Father has killed our great chief, by telling him, aftef cheat- 
ing him, that he ought to be as rich as a,prince. Our great 
chief could not bear such blame, and died of grief.” That 
Indian was in error, as BurrALo and his band were indulged, 
and liberally provided for in the treaty; nor did the Great 
Father censure him as severely as the Indian imagined. 

We learn that upon the “advent of the Planet” here, (the 
steamer’s first trip,) the chief visited her cabin; and attracted 
the notice and favor of the passengers; and that worthy fel- 
low-citizen, Judge Wirxiws, addressed him—Mrs. A——, a 
lady of refinement and education, and of Chippewa descent, 
acting as interpreter, The Judge complimented the, chief 
upon his fame and good hame as a chief, and said that he 
had often heard of him. He felt an interest in, and a lively 
sympathy for, his people. He hoped they might embrace the 
spirit of progress of the age, and. grow in civilization, and 
become a prosperous and happy people,—stating that.it would 
give him pleasure to one day visit the chief at his lodge,—con- 
gratulating. him upon the loveliness of his country, the ample 
annuities from Government for the comfort of his people, &c. 
The Judge, we.trust, may enjoy a re-union of spirit with our 
subject at his Celestial Lodge in the “Spirit Land,” 

After the Judge had spoken, the chief intimated that he 
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desired to eat and smoke. before he replied. After a little,- 
he briefly replied to the Judge,—that he was well pleased: 
with his words, and thanked him for what he had said ; that 
the visit of the new steamer was like unto the birth of a 
child—it gave great joy to the family; that he was pleased 
to look upon such a beautiful child, and that he liked the faces 
of the child's family, —intimated that it was usual to christen 
children, &c. He said that he had seen many winters—that 
as the leaves of the trees fall from the blighting frost, so 
should he soon fall under the weight of time. It would give 
him joy to see the Judge at his lodge, should he ever come. 
The chief, more thoughtful than some more favored than he, 
asked if his smoking would be offensive to the ladies. Their 
consent being given, he smoked in the cabin, the ladies, 
meanwhile, with ribbons, etc., gave a fancy trimming to the 
chiefs hat, when it was passed round for contributions, and 
seven dollars collected, the chief: returning thanks, “Me 
groetch, me groetch,” for'the gift, saying -it was the largest 
gratuity he had ever received. . 
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The ene of aba western country ded the. memorable 
period of 1836; also afew years!immediately preceding that 
titi’, is proverbial for adventures! and enterprises; many-of 
ther’ partaking of extravagance and-wild: speculation. , The 
ee Wet, it&:boutidless natural resources; and. its- many, 
ntápes for the Speedy acquirement of wealth, at that 
peiiod Tote that ever ‘before, became aisubject-ef absorbing. 
attention, throughout the Middle and: Eastern, States. . 

In the month of December, inthe year 15345. gentleman 
in the town of Hannibal, Oswego county, N. Y., invited a 
number of guests to an entertainment at his residence. At 
the supper-table, the West, its beautiful prairies, productive 
soil and bright skies, became the engrossing theme of con- 
versation. The enthusiasm of the party rapidly increased, as 
each of the leading spirits present rehearsed the glowing de- 
scriptions of travelers, who had explored the country west of 
the Great Lakes. During the evening, the party mutually re- 
solved upon a plan, to organize an association to settle a col- 
ony in the West, in which those becoming members should 
be aids to each other, and mutually share profits and losses 
in the enterprise. To strengthen the undertaking, and carry 
the purposes of the originators into effectual operation, it was 


1 ‘ 
* I have avoided, in this history of Kenosha, re pene incidents and facts 
ven in Rev. J. Lor BROF’s paper, published in 2d Vol. of the Society's 

olectons except such as are absolutely necessary to preserve a MR of 
events. pex F. 
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determined -tovall a -géneral: meéting, with..thé: view! ofesub-- 
mitting /thi&:proposed -plan! of orgahizatiohpandvinwiting this’ 
co-operation ofall ;whosdebired to: embark: in the etiterprihe 
Apüblic meeting: was avcordingly held; at which:a/ Cdristith: : 
tion;: prepared byithe: Rex) JasoxLioraxor; was presentecand: 
_discnssed:: ‘Fhe mbeting was:largely attended, and:therobjett. 
'undércotsidetütiuri met: with more:generali faver:thaniwad 
anticipdted.'. At'a ‘subsequent meeting, held on ‘the: Bothtef. 
Februarii; 1835, an organization’ was finally perfected; under: 
the ‘ame of the “Western: Emigration. Campary.” |. Rew. 
Pèsi Woonin, h respectable Baptist: clereyinani of .theotown 
of Hannibal, was el&écted President of:the: ore and ‘Jann, 
Borten, j jr; of.the' same town, ‘Secretary: te: eo diit ay, 

! By the Constitution of the Company; it was contemplated 
to raise‘a cash capital-of $8000, by subseriptiohsiof stok in’ 
shares of. $10 each ; the:funds:so raised,.to: beihvested, in.real; 
estate: Suitable forta town sitéj:and thd iShareslioldbrs tobe. 
entitled: to ‘the’ proceéds arising from the. rise-of the property: 
Abéut: four ‘hundred shares. were: subscribed: and. paid for. 
The stock of the Company promised to bezlugrative;! and; 
many . pérsoris of small meansj'who. desired: td «find d mew 
home in ‘the West, ‘became: sliate:holders! .Old:menisand 
young nien, ant öten unmarried, feinales, who Wereempláged: 
as house servants, inisóme: instanoes.approptiatedifrom: their. 
earnings’ dE agate oe Rüpeof realiz- 
 ügherge profits.” . e boats Apep fuif or, lat - 

Lar aaa ao ank ‘inithe: interests: ofthe 
Company, in’ it iearhelformiation,.-miay ihe mentioned, Jonx: 
Borten, jr, CoanvesiW. ToenekjiiWarers.Towsims,. fases. 
Séorr, Dr.’ BiB: Cany,i JadonuLoriaor, Hupsüw Bacom, 
Pierer Woonin, Avraxy: Fos¢np}‘Oxvinoo Fostia; Winns 
Bins, Grorar BüxwETT,- aid Sibxsv: Rowers): In the. 
spring 'of 4835, the Compáir$ áppoitited a committeé!to explore. 
the'distant ‘atid: then ‘compatatively bat ditde known regions: 
of ‘the West the éxplóritig! coinmittee were: Wiirens: Fows: 


— 
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LEE, of Hannibal, Sipnzy RosERrTS, of Cazenovia, CHARLES 
W. Turns, of Sterling. The explorers left Hannibal on the 
19th of March, 1835; the day of departure was one of con- 
siderable interest; the leave-taking was such as is ‘usually, 
witnessed between parents and children, husbands and wives, 
when a long and perilous journey is about to be undertaken. 
The instructions to the committee of exploration were explicit," 
and reduced to writing. The explorers were required to ex- 
amine the country along the western shore of Lake Michigan, 
with the view of finding an eligible- situation for a commer- 
cial town, with lands in its vicinity adapted to agricultural 
pursuits. Milwaukee was fixed upon as the first point of the 
committee’s destination,—that being the only place then defi- 
nitely known, between Chicago and Green Bay, as settled 
by white inhabitants. From Milwaukee, they were directed 
to explore, either north or south, along the shore, as they 
might judge best. The committee took $2,800 of Company 
money with them, with which to make investments, and 
were allowed one dollar a day, while on actual duty, and 
traveling expenses. 20004 
On leaving Hannibal, the committee took the route by way 
of Lake Erie to Detroit, and from thence across the country: 
to Chicago, At Chicago they ascertained that there was no 
road to Milwaukee; the journey to that place being, at that 
period, usually performed by following Indian trails, some-. 
times on foot and sometimes on horseback, and occasionally 
by water, on a small schooner. The explorers set out on their 
journey by land, following mostly along the beach of the 
Lake; after having accomplished.a part of the distance in. 
this way, they descried a small sail craft coasting along the 
shore towards the north; they embarked on this, and made 
~a successful voyage to Milwaukee. . At Milwaukee they found 
a small collection of buildings, mostly of a temporary .charac- 
ter, and a mixed population of whites and Indians. _ Nature, 
however, had marked the location as one of great prospective 
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importance, and town lots were'already run up to compara- 
tively high prices. The committee soon ascertained that the 
object of their mission could not be obtained at Milwaukee; 
the means within their control were too limited to make a 
purchase of real estate sufficient for a colony. 

While at Milwaukee the committee learned that there were 
several points on the Lake shore, towards Chicago, capable of 
being rendered of commercial importance, which were yet 
unoccupied by claimants; they accordingly proceeded south, 
carefully exploring such points, as seemed to afford any nat- 
ural advantages for the construction of a harbor. The first 
locality which claimed their favorable notice, was at the mouth 
of Root river, afterwards called Racine; but here the lands, 
bordering‘on the river, had already been claimed by Capt. GIL- 
BERT Knapp, Mr. Barxer, Mr. Hussarp and others. These 
gentlemen had already made preliminary arrangements for 
laying out a town, but were disposed to sell out their claims. 
The committee finally entered into an agreement with Capt. 
Kwarp, by which they were to pay $2,700 for the claim to the 
lands on which the principal part of the city of Racine now 
stands. A misunderstanding, however, occurred before ‘the 
bargain was legally consummated; much unpleasant feeling 
too, was subsequently manifested between the parties to the 
contract; difficulties also arose between the individual mem- 
bers of the committee, which were afterwards a source of 
much embarrassment to the Company’s operations, A tender- 
ing of-the money to Capt. Knarr for the Root river claim, 
was put into the hands of Judge P. D. Hvaezuiw, who, after 
holding it for some time, and seeing no prospect. of its being 
accepted, deposited it in a bank at Chicago. The committee 
being unable to perfect the agreement with Capt, KwAPP, two 
of their number (Towsrzz and Rosers) returned home to 
consult with the Company as to further proceedings, while 
Turner remained at Racine, to look after the unsettled pur- 
chase. The Company called a meeting of the stockholders at 
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Hannibal, to hear thé:report of the:éxploring. committee, and 
té deterfnine upon future-action.:: Dissatisfaction, teadi or pie- 
tended, led: the meetihg to+resdlte upon the removal of ‘the 
exploring committee, and. the- .appointmént of: Joan «Burr, 
jr., sole agent of the:Company. ‘An attempt was Subsequently 
made to hold Capt Knarp to his ‘agreement to. sell to’ the 
Company, but this having failed, all idea df a:location ‘at Root 
river, (Racine,) was eficourse abandoned. — > onoo ton 
After the failure to ‘effect a purchase. forthe! Company: at 
Racine, an ‘examination of the:country farther.sorith; was 
made under the direction of Burren, On the 6th of. June, 
1835, the exploring party came to Pike:iefeek.*:ivAlthough 
. this locality had been partially noticed before, by sorne:óf the 
party in the employ of the Company, yet iis advantages, espé- 
cially for the construction.of a harbor, Had been: almost en- 
tirely overlooked. It was now a season of ‘thd year when 
Nature puts on her loveliest attire; the wild flowers appéardd 
every where iu profusion, and filled the air with delightful 
fragrance. The Island lying between-the two branches of: Pike 
creek, (since called Washington Island,) was clothed in-rich- 
est verdure and seemed to invite the traveler to its shady: re- 
pose. Pike creek, which at this period spréad out to.4he 
width of a large river, with a channel of. sufficient depth :to 
float a ship, at once suggested the-idea of a: cotnmodious har- 
bor for the prospective cammerce of Lake Michigan: Tn shoft, 
every thing at this point seemed favorable for the location:of 
a town, and it was resolved to lay claim without delay-to the 
lands Accordingly claims were made for the. Company by 
Joas Burrzw, Hunsow Bacon, and J. G. Watson, all ‘on the 
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* Pike erdek, (now ‘city of Kenosha), was the 'nhme by which ‘the IE 

, was known to Indian traders and early adventurers west of Lake Michigan t 

was afterwards called Pike, taking its name from the first Post Office established 

. in’the year 1836. -In 1837; {a,meeting of the inhabitants of thé place.was called 

to fix upon a new nathe, at which time it was voted to call the place Southport, 

because of ita: being the thost southerly port.in’ Wikconsin on. Lake Michigan. 
Tn 1850, the place was chartered as a city, and named Kenosha. . M.F, 
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month side of Pike ereek. . The land onthe south gide,of:the 
ergelt v "Was eubesquaptly,elnimod by Davip.CROSSIT 4. | eut 


Pike River. l 


"Before piotecdins further with, the history of the Emigra- 
tion. Company, and its-movements at Pike creek, i it is Beges- 

sary to.a proper understanding of * succeeding events; to, give 
a brief. history. of the. settlement at Pike:river. .The , Village. of 
Pike . River has: long ceased to exist; every, vestige of the 
place.has disappeared, and. nothing remains. Ip. mark the spot 
where this boastful little town once,stood. But it must not 
be forgotten, that there was once,a town one mile north, of 
‘the present harbor of Kenosha,and which, during.a period 
-of three or four. years, was a formidable and troublesome rival 
of Southport. Pike River once had dwellings, stores, me- 
chanic shops, warehouses, &c. Among the buildings in she 
place; was one erected by War. N. Seymour, one hundred and 
twenty feet in length; this building was taken down in.the 
year 1842, and removed to Southport, where its materials 
were used in the construction of several dwellings. Most of 
the other buildings-at Pike River were, during the same.and 
the following year, taken apart and .moved, or were moved 
standing, to Southport. 

The town of Pike River had its origin in h consequence of a 
difficulty among. the members of the. Western Emigration 
Company. Cuartes W. Turner, who was one of the ex- 
ploring committee originally selected by the Company, and 
who was supereeded by the appointment of Burien, became 
dissatisfied with the turn of affairs, and resolved to have no 
further connection with the Company. He concluded to 
make an exploring tour on his own account, and hencefor- 
ward to look after his personal interests, Accordingly. he 
crossed over the country westward from Milwaukee, to, Roek 
river; he followed down that. stream to Dixon’s . Ferry, now 
village of Dixon. During his journey thus far, he met with 
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only a few white persons; until his arrival at Dixon. From 
Dixon, he crossed over the country eastward to Chicago. 
Having made no discoveries, on his route, to suit his purpose, 
he concluded once more to explore the western shore of Lake 
Michigan. On his way northward, along the shore of the 
Lake, and while attempting to cross Pike river, at its mouth, 
on the bar, his horse mired in the quicksand, by which acci- 
dent he was thrown into the water. After considerable strug- 
‘gle of horse and rider, in the miry pool, both fortunately suc- 
ceeded in getting on to the dry land. Turner had intended 
fo reach Racine that day, but as it was now nearly sunset,. 
and as he was dripping wet, he determined to camp down 
for the night. Having turned out his horse to feed on the 
wild luxuriant grass, he kindled his fire, prepared his evening 
meal, and made his bivouac under the bright canopy of stars. 
This was on the 9th of June, 1835. 
On the following morning, Turner discovering an Indian 
canoe lying near the shore, the idea at once occurred to’ him 
to explore the river upward, with the view of ascertaining its 
magnitude. Seated in the canoe, by the aid of a pole, he 
sounded the depth of the water for a quarter of a mile up the 
stream. ‘The shotes were bold, and upon a casual survey of 
the land adjoining, he found it apparently well adapted for a 
town site. His mind was now fully made up, that he had 
discovered: an admirable location for a commercial city. He 
proceeded to Racine, and having procured an axe, and a few 
other implements, returned the next day to Pike river, and 
marked off his claim. In a few days, he had succeeded in 
erecting upon it a small log house, which he covered with 
bark. Having arranged things-to establish his claim, which 
he deemed essential in compliance with claim laws, it became - 
“necessary for him to return to Oswego county, N. Y., to settle 
-some affairs before laying off his proposed town into lots. As 
it was a requisite of claim law, that some person should keep 
possession during his absence, he arranged with Dr. Busu- 
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NELL B. Carry, of Racine, to stay in:his.cabin until his retuxzn. 
'TunNER was unexpectedly detained in the State of New York 
until .the following ‘spring, and upon his return. was .greathy 
astonished to find:’his .agent, Dr: Cant, had. been forcibly 
ejected from his cabin; besides, Pike river had no:longer the 
appearance of.a wild, unbroken wilderness; The place du- 
ring his absence had‘ been surveyed out intó streets-and lots, 
and quite a number of persons were:on the: ground, who:re- 
fused to recognize him as the rightful.claimant; moreover, he 
was plainly told that his presence was undesirable, and that 
if he persisted in remaining at Pike river, unpleasant conse- 

„quences might ensue. . `> . E 

The cause of this revolution in the affairs of. Tonnes, was 

simply this: The agents of the Emigration Company, had, 
during his absence, examined the lorality.he had chosen, and 
were strongly impressed with the importance of its situation ; 
they accordingly, without delay, proceeded to.take possession 
of it, alleging in justification of the act,that Turner had no 
right to disconnect himself from the Company at the time he 
did; that he was lawfully a part of the Company at the time 
he made his claim at Pike river, and therefore the claim 

made by him must of right belong Wo the Company. Tur- 

WER perceiving that it would be of no avail for him, to con- 

tend, single-handed, for the recovery of his claim, against such 

a strong array of force, proceeded to Milwaukee to procure 

aid. At this period, Wisconsin formed a part'of the Terri- 

tory of Michigan, and a sheriff had been appointed by the 
authority of Michigan, residing in Milwaukee. By the ad- 
vice of friends, Turner procured a sort of writ of ejectment, 

by virtue of which the oceupants at Pike river would be 

ousted at once. This document was put'into the hands of 
ihe sheriff, who, having provided himself with a suitable 

number of attendants to enforce his authority, set out for 

Pike river. On his arrival, he found the cabin of Turner 

strongly fortified, and garrisoned by a half-dozen or more' of 

48m , 
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Mey thé sheriff idemanded yhem:to.surreniler their fortress ; 
ihe besitged«replied: by ‘uttering terrible: threats:of -violenée 
-pow thefirst man avhaishould: presume ta: enter the enclos- 
hte, Wiheréupon the:'sheriff ‘made a-spaecth, in. which he 
ostrave ito impress the :resistdnts,swith the important legal. pre- 
-rógativb;ofiliis office, mrid./the feasfal consequences of digo- 
Jbeyihg ;onesso digh:.in fauthority.as himself... This had the 
effectto. cool very: considerably: the-courage :of the men_in the 
seabiny, . After ja dong: parley; it wis finally stipulated, that the 
ipéssésstonishould :be given up-to Turner fot the time being, 
-and that:thepartiesshouwld abide.the decision of. a properly 
constituted claim tribunal. This being-arranged, the men in 
the cabin <apitulated,: marched: out, and Turner entered in, 
dand. found: himself. .once: mare: fully^;installed: in his little 
‘castle, The matter of dispute between.the parties was, finally 
-adjudieated, when it was detetmined that Turner was the 
‘lawful claimant.’ '"Funwss subsequently. purchased the prop- 
verty iat the:Government: land. sale,.in May, 1839, and contin- 
ued:to hold:andimeside on the: premises to the time of his 
death, which ‘oceurrediin 1851. . 
gi ; i Pike Creek Resumed. l 
. As:hagialready been stated, the Western Emigration Com- 
_pany :fixed upon its location at Pike creek, (Kenosha,) in 
“dune, 1835. As snoh as the news reached Oswego county, 
-of the selection of this. place; immediate preparations began 
to be made-by stock-holders, to. emigrate to the newly chosen 
-home, :About fifteen families, mostly from the town of Hap- 
.Dibal, came on-during the summer and.fall of 1835. A part 
- df f these, however, were not members of the Emigration 
, Company, and on their arrival made claims on, lands in the 
vicinity of (Pike creek, for the. purpose of pursuing the busi- 
ates; of farming... Hight families, members of the Company, 
, Setiled at. Pike Creek, viz:'-Davin Doorzrrerg,; Wares Tows- 
LER, J. -G..Witson, Hunsén Bacon, Davip.-Crogsir, Ames 
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GHAPTAN, SAMUR (Resteus and MITEA EL VAN De. Bogart. 
These, with! the, members, of’ their households, thirty.tawo 
petsons.in-ell,compzised the population of Pike Creek dusing 
the, first winter (of tits; settlement; Their habitations mere 
rade: shanties built;of!logs, end coveted with. bara) NeR 
ApEn dnd. foam Buinen erected a iframe bulldingsin the fall 
.of 1835,;being the first frame: bailding,ereeted . inthe place; 
ithis building, however, was not;completed: until. the, following 
yeatzuitı wae loeated pn the- Eee near the presen 
'Bouth. piériof thetlarbor. s.e. pe? T 
t "Ehelearny, ibiabitants.of Pike, p. ware! tnat indigerent 
-to- religions. and educational privileges,” Thropgh the effonts 
of Rev.JAsón Lorieror, a. school was established in; December, 
1835, and . maintained .:through:the; winter., A; number .of 
families residing oni the:praities iin the vicinity, availed them- 
iselves:of this oppotünity:to: send. their childten to school. 
About this time alsi»zaeetings for religious. worship-beganto 
‘be theld ‘occasionally ; Rev. Awéx ‘Bartow preached ithe first 
‘sermonjiin thehouse of Wamners: ‘Towser, near the place 
now knownias Beakp’s: brick-kim - -Fhe inhabitants at this 
-period also orgahized a Temperance Society,:and: nearly ithe 
entire: adult: poputatiop: of ‘the place, and :the surzeundáhg 
‘goumtry}: became members of: it. + 4 
‘The residents. at Pike Creek were not, hose jerinistéd 
io enjoy:quiet in-théir ‘wilderness ‘home; scarcely wete: the 
-fitst, settlers. :comfortably: lodged .in their cabins, before-thiey 
wére annoyed" by intruders upon their. rights. The country, 
- at that: period, tas’ traversed, in almost every direetion, by ad- 
Nehtuters and-speculators,;some seeking homes for their fam- 
ilies; others. intent only on money making. Only a few of 
the many ‘exciting incidents of those times, can now be related. 
The: controversy known as the “esigue-war,’ which began 
it August, 1885, arid ended’ in-the summer of 1886; wasra 
source! of much disturbance. . The origin of the Resiqueavar 
Uwasasífolows: "57.05 22.5 7 FL 
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In the month of July, 1835, two adventurers, Samven RE- 
‘stque and Jonn Nonzk, left Chicago on an expedition to make , 
claims in advantageous locations, with the view of selling 
them on speculation. They followed the Lake: shore north 
from Chicago, until they unexpectedly came upon the settle- 
ment of the Emigration Company, at Pike Creek. The usual 
marks, such as furrows made through the woods and open- 
ings by a plough, indicated that the lands in the vicinity of 
Pike Creek were already claimed. The prospect for making 
any speculation here, at first appeared rathér dubious; still 
the place had many natural attractions, and they lingered 
around a couple of days, to enjoy the quiet scenery. Wash- 
ington Island was then in its primitive glory; the, groves of 
young oak upon it had never yet been disturbed by the wood- 
man’s axe, Attracted by its inviting beauty, they passed 
over to spend an hour in this primeval forest. ResrquE and 
NosLE were experienced squatters; their quick perceptions 
soon discovered, that if the Island had a reputed claimant, he 
was not in fact a legal one, according to the squatter code; 
several important particulars had evidently not been com- 
plied with. There was no shanty on the land, and no resi- 
dent squatter on the Island. RxzsrquE: and Nosrz at once 
came to the conclusion to lay claim to the entire Island, and 
for this purpose, immediately proceeded, by the help of a 
hatchet, to erect an encampment, and otherwise make a proper 
claim demonstration. Having completed their cabin, Re- 
sigue returned to Chicago, to procure a supply of provisions 
and other necessaries, while Nose remained to keep posses- 
sion of the Island. As soon as it was ascertained by the Pike 
Creek squatters, that-the two strangers seriously intended to 
take possession of the Island, Nosrz was ordered to leave the 
premises without delay; this he resolutely refused to do. It 
was next proposed to eject him forcibly; but the more dis- 
creet rejected this proposition, as not being compatible with 
squatter law. It was finally concluded to proceed against 
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Nose by a sort of technical movement. Accordingly, on the 
morning of the 25th of July, six men, armed with axes, were 
seen crossing over in a boat towards the Island. Noss saw. 
this formidable force advance, and was overwhelmed in con- 
jecture as to its probable intent, Upon landing on the Island, 
instead of offering him any molestation, the men immediately 
began cutting down trees and brush, and commenced build- 

ing a fence; they continued their, labors, until they had en- 
 tirely- enclosed one acre, or more, leaving Nosrz and his 
domicil in the centre thereof. Nose nerved his courage, 
and maintained his position. In a few days, Resique. re- 
turned from Chicago, with some laboring men, and.a good 
supply ,of provisions. "The fence aforesaid, which at first 
looked. so formidable, soon began to disappear by piece- 
meal—particularly in the night time, until it was altogether. 
missing, 

Resiqus and Nose kept possession of the Island; with only, 
occasional skirmishing, until the summer of 1836, when. the 
contest was. renewed, with manifestations of hostility, which, 
for a time, threatened the most serious consequences. J udge 
WirnuiM BULLEN attempted to take possession of that portion. 
of the Island lying within the limits of the N, E. quarter of 
section 31, by virtue of a claim originally made by an agent 
of the Western Emigration Company. Resiqus marshaled a 
force to maintain his, position; for several days armed men 
were employed, and the most warlike demonstrations were, 
exhibited on both sides. The, dispute between the hostile 
patties was finally compromised, by allowing Judge BULLEN, 
to come into peaceable possession of a part ofthe Island. , . 

It is proper to remark, that during some two. or three years 
after the first locations were made at Pike Creek, Washington 
Island, which covers an area of some thirty acres, was re- 
garded the most. valuable portion of the projected town site, 
It was believed it was destined to become the chief commer- 
cial point of business, and that every foot of its surface would. 
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eventiially-be'as precious as Bold! ‘Tris said that Mri Gankurr; 
a “wealthy capitalist of ‘Chicag6,;7it the: fall-bf?1835,- offered 
$7/508-for'a good claim'te'the Island! Other‘ éapitalists aind- 
speculators-made liberal: Offers for portions of this-now almost’ 
deserted spot "Next'to the) Island; that portioniof the’town 
lying north ôf the creek; was held. to- be: the ‘most valtiable, 
Fer Several: -yeats, the!larids‘on the" soath side of thé dreak, 
now ‘comprising the first ward-of the: ay of. ee Mee 
not esteented: very desifüble. i 

- The diffieulty known- Tbyrthe ‘early Settlers as the“ Wood- 
bridge quarrel,” was also a source of many wnpleasant dis- 
turbances:in-the fall of 1835." The progress" óf this-disputé; 
and thé many exciting incidents attehding' if; would: require 
too much space to be here:narrated. This qtiatrel otiginated 
in a claim made by Woopsribdéx, whichlapped’ over.on the 
claims of the Emigration Company. It must not be inferred; 
that Because many- disputes arid collisions ocedrred? in ‘these 
carly‘ times, that the'settlets at: “Pike'Creek and vicinity; were 
disposed: io be contentisie and: -quartelsome, ^ Phere were tio 
legally constitüted'courts; the only tribunals forthe adjustmerit 
of-diffieulties, werethre: salée Unions fornied: “by tHe séttléis ; 
ad these even; were Hoë Pfelly orgahizé in: £his' seviion ofthe: 
country uütilthe^yeur-1896, “Besides; the public’ kinds! were 
Yet-urisurveyed;:donsequently there iere no! legally ‘defined 
beütidüry lines—hericé“it can be perecived! that eläshing 15 
terests’ would naturally ovétir.” A-cireumistaneé which took 
plave’in the early settlemént-of ‘Pike Créek will iHustrüte'thie 
ingénility and! sttategy;: Which’ “were! sdivivtimiés resorted” t by 
rival claimants, to -overreach each other: Sty teas dee 

“Ah early settler held a claim‘ on ‘a piece ' ‘of Mat d; now in- 
elits within the finite of ihe third: ward of ' Reiroshit One: 
morning this claimant, “wifiile* passing ‘over His claim, "neat the! 
present residence:of J wage Sivri ‘Hare was overshot 
With astonishment to find’a piece tot” aso | Srittoséd “With! 
afélite, and within’ the enclosure-the ground cultivated, att? 
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corn growing-upor: it: ‘The matter.was:inexplicable:; tjae-pos- 
sible loss: of: his ‘claim:nade: hini: feel -exitrefely: nihemforte: 
able. His supposed possession by virtue of claigaalaw,-hads 
to: all: harhan appearances; passed : into sthez bah div of: some 
more suecessful squatter... The:unhappy. man; immediately 
notified the ‘Committee: of: Arbitration: of ‘the state.of theicasel 
and: solicited their ‘attention forthwith: to *thisostraigbcafisie> 
The Arbitrators-came;.‘and-sure enough; there iwas thè fended; 
the cultivated ground,. and the youne-corn: some four timehas 
in height, apparently: thriving iluxuriantly.: Fheh claimant 
made his statement; alleging that he had, withinisthenpast 
week, walked. over: this very piece of grounilj;snd. sae ono 
fencé.or signs of. improvement. The Arbitrators:werë greatly 
perplexed, sind sat down ón a log to deliberate: "hesdserwas: 
discussed fot some time, but:no:satisfactory:conelüisiorbeihg! 
arrived at, the conversation relapsed-inteisilente-ciénéla seemed: 
involved.in his‘owncontemplations .zs.to^th8: imstability cof 
human-affairs, especially-in' the. matter of claims ties AX - 
length’ one of. the Arbitrators sprang:saddenliy wpoti yis: feet 
apparently: having seized hold:of anew: idea; he protepded 
to táke:dosen:a portion of the fence sa asto remove thaibottont 
rail; this being done, ‘he burst foret into: an exüllantdanighic 
the revealinent Of theariysterg-now flashed acrassitiuo minds 
of all present’ “Fhe giass,-which: had been-préssed,down hy 
the Bettém tail, was-still frésh- and green; demonsrietins veat 
the fencé had’ not ‘been: built- more -than . twentyfour- “Hours, 
and disclosing furthermore, the probability that thé sort digdy 
witltin-thé like:pédriod, beei tiatisplarited to ‘its: spresefit doca- 
tion. ' Tt was subseqüeritly. ‘ascertained - thatthe emiel wae 
broughtfront-a'freld-ofi the neighboring prairib, and ivarefally 
plantedihere. Tüis-ingeniouseóntriwanas!toojünigattio chim 
of & 'Pikéi€reek squatter, vascun&rimously!declatedvby itté 
Arbitrato De. a piece of eutlawiy; And the comphinadt - 
was ‘ddjudged*to tbé-“righ tal possessor fof 46 -gtound: I 
Claimant, wheeHad beck greatly alarmed; sities Kistdivéovery 
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of the mysterious corn field, now breathed freer—went home 
to. his.cabin in a happy mood to greet his wife-with the news 
of his triumph. 

Although the settlement at Pike Creek, during ‘the fall of 
1835, was quite small, there-was considerable business stir in 
the place. : Among the public wants, was a tavern for the ac- 
commodation of strangers. Travelers frequently stopped, at 
this point, and found indifferent quarters. Judge:PrrER D. 
Hueunin visited the settlement in July, 1895; he was di- 
rected to the house of Joun Burr, as affording the best aç- 
commodation of any in‘ the place. Burien resided in a 
small log building, with a bark covered roof,.on,the north 
side of the creek. It so happened, that a family of emigrants 
stopped at the same-time with the Judge, to obtain a night’s 
lodging. The:sleeping arrangements were .as follows-—the 
Judge and the children ‘were closely stowed in the cabin on 
one side, and the women on the other side; the remainder of 
the company slept outside on the ground. The Judge's ex- 
periences in western travel were next day (July. 4th) at Ra- 
cine; here he learned that an Independence dinner was to 
be eaten at one of the principal places of entertainment; in, 
the place. The Judge liked. the idea of, a patriotic dinner in 
a.new country ;.50.at the appointed time, he went;,to.the din- 
ing place, and sat down with six other, patriotic -citizens.. 
Threé savory dishes graced the board —pork, rice, molasses, 
To these were added bread, and ii usual DORSET of 
pepper and salt. 

To meet the wants of the E at; Pike. ird. Bii 
wet Rxsiquz, in. August, 1835, opened a tavern in a small log 
house on the Island. - Rzsrquz's tavern, though. kept in. an 
insignificant looking building, soon became very,,ipopular, 
But few. men knew better how to, cater to the- appetites of 
their guests than REsrevx; his table was provisiened with 
the best wild game ihe, surrounding. country .could, furnish; 
and. the economy. with whieh he.was accustomed. to stow 
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Tm 
away his numerous guests on a given area in his Title Bine 

was truly astonishing. RrsrqQUE's success: Was so diexj ett., 

edly, great in the line of: ‘tavémn-keeping, that he eoriélüded t io 

enlarge business; accordingly, 'in the following month, lie 

opened a, store in an adjoining cabin, nnn: the firm of 
4 RxsiquE &- NOBLE”? o sib 077 € poke 

During the season of 1835, there were a few trips made by, 
steamboats between Detroit and Chicago; no steamers, how- 
ever, that year, stopped at Pike Creek; three sail vessels 
anchored off the place during the season, and sent boats. 
ashore. In the season of 1836, the steamer “ Defroit? came 
to.anchor half a mile from the mouth’of the creek, and landed 
passengers and freight; a number of sail vessels stopped dur- | 
ing that year. In the following season, 1837, the town had ` 
become.more generally known abroad; arid the number of 
arrivals of steamboats and vessels was largely increased.* , 

The method of landing passengers and freight from stean: 
boats and;vessels, was such'as is generally practiced. on lake ' 
or.sea coasts, where no harbor or wharf facilities exist. A 
“lighter,” capable of carrying several fons weight, was built” 
in the spring of 1836, and kept-on the beach of thé "Lake; 
wheneyer a steamer or sail vessel anchored off shore, for the ` 
purpose-of landing passengers or freight, whether in the | 
time or nighttime, the lightér was launclied from the biadh o 
and manned. The lighter being ‘heavy, it required a large ' "i 
portion: of the able-bodied men: of the' tW to hàndle it” 


ts 
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Among thè most active on such occasions, to man the lighter, i 


was Judge Hare. Many of the citizens of Kenosha have 
still vivid recollections of hearing” his stentorian voice, at mid- 
night;hours, calling for inen: to láunch the lighter; when, his" 
voice did not suffice to awaken the sleepers, a heavy kick 


+ 


* From a commercial record kept. by. A.D. Nosraway, it apes tn pc 
season, of 1837, the number of anivals was, 61- steamboats, 80 schoonérs, and 
brigs; ^n 1838, 79 steamboats, and 88 schooners; in 1639, 102 steamboats, a1 
schooners, 3 brigs, and 1 ship. M. 
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against the door never failed to bring them to a sense ^3 
wakefulness. E os js. 2 ^ 

* "For the convenience of navigators on Lake Michigan, it 
was found necessary to..haye some beacon, answering fora 
light-house, at Pike Creek. To supply this want; a large oak 
tree, on the bank of the Lake, some twelve rods south of the 
present harbor, was cut down so as to leave the stump ten | 
feet high. On the top of this stump was puta layer of stones, 
and on this foundation a fire of wood was kindled every eve- 
ning at sundown, during the season of navigation. Several 
citizens of the place volunteered to perform the duty of light- 
house keeper, alternately, one week each; among the -most’ 
active of these was Gro. Kimpaut, Esq. This contrivance 
for a beacon light served until the year 1840; when an im- 
proved light-house was built, by subscription, costing $60; | 
which sum was chiefly raised through the exertions of J. M. 
Srryxer. It consisted of four posts, twenty-four feet high, 
on the top of which was placed a sash lantern, three feet 
square. Some two years after this, the Government. light- 
house was built, which relieved the people from further 
trouble and expense of this sort. 

The want of proper rules and regulations for the adjust- 
ment of difficulties, especially those arising from land claims, 
was much felt by the early settlers. Accordingly, in February, 
1836, a meeting was held, and a code adopted, for mutual 
protection, . called the “ Claimants’ Union?” Soon after, a 
convention was held at Racine, at which a more extensive 
combination was organized, entitled the “ Milwaukee Un- | 
ton.”* 

The survey of the public lands in this part of the country, : 
was completed about the first of February, 1836. In. May 
following, Tuomas a under the direction.of the Western: 


* For the Constitution by which this Claim Union was governed, the reader 
is referred to Rev. J. Lornnor's * Early History of Kenosha County," in = 
Second Volume’ of the State Histori¢al Society's Collections, M.F 
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Eniiigration ‘Gémpany, surveyed the village. of . Pike- Creek, * 
into “ots, blocks and streets. On the: plat'of this survey, a 
liberal number of localities were designated for. public build. 
ings, Squares and market places, A new. survey of the vil- - 
lagé was made i in ‘1839, directly after the lands were sold by- 
the UL $. ‘Government. This last.survey was under different - 

i auspices, and ‘ a "less liberal policy prevailed in the width of 
stréets, and appropriation of grounds for public uses... The . 
survey ‘last mentioned, is the now legally recorded one, Bov- E 
erning the boündaries of lots at the present time. SE 

Thé Western Emigration Company, the history of which 
has ‘been in part detailed, was dissolved in , December, 1836.5 
dt proved | a losing. operation. to most of the stock-holders; 
The finality ‘of this Company, will be found in. Rev.-J.- 
Lof&Ror' S "History of Kenosha County, During the year 
1836, eight additional families settled within the limits of the 
village. ' The place, it will be recollected; was known by the 
name of Pike Creek, or Pike, until 1837; after.that period, 
Soutliport, üntil 1850; since which last mentioned. time, .: 
Kenosha, "The following statistics, taken from.-M..Franx’s.- - 
« Sketch" of ‘the Early. History of Southport,” published in 
1844, gives the progress of the village from. its first settlement `. 
to 1840: 


Year 1835, number of families 8, Inhabitante. .... ......- DE ew. 9$ 
« 1936, do DOM Acc 
# 1897 -^ - do A cT 
* 1838,45. . do: © 33;  do- -....... aubcub ud SA 186 
" 1889,.. do T udo uisexocesieucceildeni MES T 
“ 184, do . "—— esas $97: 


Early Bert to Build a Harbor. ` "T 


The constrüetion of a harbor was, from the first —— 
of the town, ‘always looked upon as a. work of. necessity, and 
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1836, the ‘settlers were unwilling to admit, that more than 
three years would elapse, before this important improvement 
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would be made. In, the year 1837, the first; vigorous effort 
was made by the inhabitants to procure an appropriation fi from 
Congress; Hon. CHARLES DURKEE was deputed by, t ‘the € citi 
zens-to proceed to Washirigton, for the purpose of" interesting. 
membérs of Gongress on this subject. Mr. DURKEE succeeded, 
in procuring à special pre- -emption bill to be passed through, 
the Senate, This bill granted the right to make à pre- emptign 
to about a section of land, within the present. corporate limits 
of the city of Kenosha; each settler being allowed to ò pre-empt 
two village lots. These lots were, by the ` provisions of the 
bill, to be appraised and'sold, for a sum not less than the ap. 
praisal; the proceeds to be applied to the building of a harbor, 
When the news of the passage of this ‘bill by the Senate 
came, intense excitement pervaded the whole population; it 
was régarded as settling the question beyond contingency, of 
the early completion of the harbor. The vilt requited that 
each claimant, in order to make a valid pre-emption, should, 
have his lots enclosed with a fence, within twenty days after 
the passage of the law. - This made it a very busy time for a, 
few days; the work of fencing lots progressed „night 'and day; 
every where people' were seen running with tails, Stakes, or 
whatever material could be found, wherewith to make an en-. 
closure. Some valtiable: lots, on the north side of the “creek, 
had for some time been in dispute, as to title under the clai 
law. One morning the people were greatly surprised to find 
these lots all completely enclosed—the work having ‘been, 
done the preceding night. While the business of, fencing lots 
was ‘earnestly progressing, news came from Washington. of- 
the defeat of the bill in the House of Representatives; theré-' 
upon fencing operations suddenly stopped; the people sat 
down to rest, and to calculate their gains and. losses, 
The first preliminary survey to a harbor, was made by, 
Capt. ‘ALLEN, of ‘the United ‘States Topographical ‘Bhgineers,, | 
in the summer of 1837, at’ the expense of the citizens’ of ‘the 


town. ‘Capt. AzizN estimated the’ cost of building a ' Rarbor 
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at $87, 000. | Tnt ‘the y ar 1839, “Capt Cram, of the U.S Ie E., - 
Pinder th 'iselon o fi BE War Department, made- harbor 
survey ; at Southport, also at, Pike River and, Racine. The Re- 
port of the shrveys a and estimates, of "Capt, Cram, was officially 
Diiis in anuary, 1840, On the..publication of this Re- 
*port, great. ‘indignation w was felt by, the,eitizens of, Southport; 
“as it estimated | the construction of. &.harbor af.thevsouth — 
fiio of Pike ike ‘Creek (Southport). At, nearly: .$990,000;:and 
E Pike" River | about ihe same, amounts, while | at: Racine, 
the cost, of „building a “harbor, Wass estimated; et;dessithan 
Fb odo! "Capt Cram yas, : at this s time, said to be, a; real estate 
OD át “Racine, and was charged with a deliberate intent: of 
Biejudiéitig the Department at Washington unfavorably to-a 
Harbor" ‘appropriation at Southport, us ceri — bie 2 In 
HN public’ meeting | Was held by. the nese of. Southport, í on 
2 of Fébruary, 1840, to devise means for.counteracting 
Hé ihfluence of Capt, Craw’s, Report, . Hitherto:much jeal- 
ai had existed “between the ;propezty holders. of .Sé uthport 
ahd’ Pike River, and but Jittle friendly interconrse:existed.;be- 
wi eh these tio, | places; but. the, Pike.River people: looked 


pod the Report’ of Capt, Cram. as particularly intended: te: 


ii 


e 
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iSparage their 1 harbor lpçation,—henge, on this occasion, 
they; for ihe first ti time, ,igined with the people of Southport; to. 
make c ommon cause against a Government, official, who, it 
was’ "didi, had c conspired, ‘against.the. interésts of both Pike’ 
ha d'So Uthport. - The meeting was: organized early"iri 
orit hing, a Lat SEYMOUR’: ’s tavern, continued its deliberations 
ti itd dày, Y did not finally close its labors until laté 
idi evening... "The result. of the meeting . ;was.the passage 
of of Esch strongly e condemning Capt CRAM, arid express- 
ing a determination to Tepresent, the, unfairness and mischiev- 
ou intent’ ‘of his Report: to the War Department, and;demand 
hi&'teróval from Office. - A committee. was. also appointeü to 
prece to Milwaukee, t to obtain the co-operation of the citi- 


zens of that place in the effort to remove Capt. Cras; it be- 
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ing understood that the Milwaukeeans -were on no friendly 

terms with the Captain. These resolutions, which breathed 
. much‘ spirit and determination, frially ended, as such’ matters 
-often do—in smoke. ' 

. In March, 1840, the mechanics of Southport. held, seyeral 
Spirited meetings, and entered into an organization, to build a 
harbor by subscriptions, to "be paid ` in installmionts o of work 

‘and money. The enterprise was zealously discussed for. sey- 
-eral weeks, but ‘the pecuniary ability of the mechanics, iran 
undertaking of such magnitude was found to be quite unsuf- 
ficient, and the project was abandoned. i ud 3d 
.. "Fhe inhabitants of Southport did not fail to petition Cone 
‘gress every year for an appropriation to build a harbor, besides 
employing other means to bring’ the attention of Congress t to 
this subject, In January, 1842, Gen. D.. Hueunin was. de- 
puted to proceed to Washington ; his acquaintance with aqme 
of the members of the Cabinet, it was believed, would. gain 
for him a favorable hearing. Other individuals, i in after years, 
were despatched to Washington on the same mission. . The. 
d however, were doomed to disappointment from year. 
to. year; Congress seemed deaf to theif reasonable demand, 
and very many of the settlers, who had relied on the building, 
of a harbar as a means of giving permanent value to real. 
estate, became discouraged. Finally, on the 25th of J une;. 
1844, intelligence came that an appropriation bill had passed, 
granting $12,500 for the-construction of a harbor, This news 
was received with demonstrations of joy; a public dinner, 
was gotten up, speeches made, toasts drank, aécompanied with, f 
music and the fiting of guns. Real estate, which, had, for; 
some time been depressed; suddenly went up; many | new . 
buildings were immediately commenced, and the business 8€-.. 
tivities of the town were greatly revived. ` isch oom 

The good news of'a harbor appropriation , had. its invig-,, 
orating effect only a few weeks, when a new turn was given: 
to affairs. It was A ‘that Col. Ans of Westing- 
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T was design&ted by the War Department to locate, 
the -harbor, and direct the expenditure of the" ‘appropriation, 
tegarded the terms of thé'act of Congress such, as to make i it 
discretiohary with him to locate the Harbor at the Soütli mouth, 
of Pike Creek (Southport), or at Pike River, one mile ‘North; 

moreover, it‘was affirmed that'Col. Anrrr had béen heard to 
express:the determination to make the location at Pike River. 
This ‘new aspect of the case, very naturally created a great 
panic; the work on every new building, with only one excep- . 
tion, (store of J. H. Nicxoxs, corner of Main and Park streets) 
was discontinued. Many improvements which had been 
commenced, were relinquished ; real estate suddenly fell; 
many were anxious to sell out, but there were no buyers. The . 
destiny of the town now senad suspended on the decision | 
of Col AsEnr. On the '26th of August, Col, ABERT arrived, + 
and fixed his quarters at BoarpMan’s tavern, corher of Mar- | 

ket and Exchange streets, It was understood his decision i in - 
thé matter would be givén without delay ; this was a day of 
intense anxiety to every lot holder." Soon after the arrival of 
‘Col. AsznT; he was waited upon by the Hon. C. DURkEE and. 


two other gentlemen; when Mr. Dunxxx presented him with ; 
a paper'which he desired him to read.* Col. Apenr took the , 
paper and looked it over, seemingly with much attention. In 
the mean time, the party waiting’ upon the Colonel, watched 


his countéhance with anxious interest; a decision was pend-. 
ing which would settle the question, whether Southport was 
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to be, or not to be. At length Col. ÀsEnT said, “Mr. DURKEE, . 
do you know the statements contained in this paper to be cor- - 


rect?" Mr, Durxee replied in the affirmative. “Then, . 


said Col. Assert, “there is no alternative, the location for the 


* The paper given to Col. Aprrr, called his attention to facts! which very n&- l 


turally might have escaped his attention. People abroad, often labored under 
- a misapprehension as to the destinction between Pike River a Pike Creek. 
There. was a phrase put into the -act, especially ‘designed to apply enini ed 
riation to the South mouth of Pike Creek, but which would not be likely to 
fe so construed by any one not personally acquainted with the localities of the 
two places, M. F. 
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harbor must be fixed at’ the South mouth of Pike Creek.” 
The news of Col, Asrars derisiontspread. rapidly’ through 
the town, a and was received, with expressions of: delight: The: 
fiext day the sound of the saw, and the-hammer' again liegan: 
to b fe heard, and every deperiment of acus -proceeded witk- 
mare than usual energy. .. CE ee er E 
in arch, 1845, cone sporeprntion: of,.$15,000, was 
obtained from Congress... Since, that periods the work:on the 
hàrbor has been .prosecuted,. more.or less every: year, by! 
money borrowed on the credit, ofthe corporation, and: iy tax | 
levied on ‘the real estate; of the town... X s Voci 


que E Neüispapers. 
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The establishment of a newspaper began to be agitated. in ; 
the summer of 1839; in the following winter, there was- 
much "excitement on,the subject, arising from the rival. feeling 
between the people of the north side. of the creek, and those 
on the south side. The south side claimed the location of., 
the press on the ground, of having. the greatest population.: 
The north side claimed, it, because it had more wealth. and, 
business ` inflüence- to sustain a press. In January, 1840,'; 
J udge BULLEN proposed to guarrantee to Hon, C. C. Suorzs, - 
five hundred subscribers, and a sufficient support, provided 
he would establish a paper on the north side. .This raised a 
storm ; the south side ,people called a meeting, and resolved 
not fo patronize ‘the proposed. paper., .In the meantime, the 
interests of the south side continued to strengthen, and in, 
June, 1840, the * Southport Telegraph," edited by C. La- 
THAM Snmorzs, and M. Franx, was established. This paper 
has ever since fhat time, continued its regular weekly issues, 
and is now, with perhaps one exception, the oldest newspaper .; 
in the State. The north side did not, however, abandon the 
idea of a newspaper, and in September, 1841, a. paper ealléd 
the S Southport “American,” was established on that side of 
the creek, edited by 'N. P. Dowsr. It continued to bè pub- 


TT 
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lished on that side, until the, mercantile: end, ether business 


Inóstly "transfer erred to the south side, when ithe pip wag 
A eioved £o to, the mh side. : 


* t4 t? 
ree acert o dgsPta* nad fi afte EY 


4 
Visit af Gen. Doves. 


^ Although the town coptiniied t to e sigadily inqnapux 
latio’ Patter its first settlement, yet.d luring, tha, Ast five or dix 
years; üt received but M aces epe MA of wealthg dhe; 
peple were mostly | “possessed , "of on] ly moderate; means... Agi 


ali? ihubttation af its resources fpr fa fashionable, display, Upto 
K PTE omar borago Oa * 
18317 the decasion ‘of Gen. ‘Dover, VERE jhe plag , maybe: 
prd ‘Tt was anounced: thet. ew would xisit; gush port; 
ü'the 12th’ ‘of July; tlie fame of the Gepereh aras widely. 


ion throughout’ ‘the West às a frontiet warrior of many it 


yore i service, and | especiali On the hero, f, the enia Was” 
or “Sauk. “Fuis?” as, by ones, were wont :to, call cited 
All ‘the: ‘available: "vehicle es and nd, horses rin., the place werext 
brought into “requisition í on this i gecasion, to enable the. paapler! 
to gout to meet him., this qquipage, Sonsisted, pitara 
lumber wagons, one open carriage on wooden springs, besides 
five indifferent horses for single riders, As the General was 
to come from Racine, and the road being unfit for carriages, 
the Racine people procured a lighter boat, in which the Gen- 
eral and a few citizens of that place, were towed by two 
horses along the beach of the Lake, The Southport proces- 
sion, with the wagons and horses before mentioned, proceeded 
to the north end of Washington Island, and awaited the ar- 
rival of the famed warrior. As soon as the boat hove in sight 
in which were the General and his companions, a speckled 
bandana handkerchief was raised on a stick by one of the 
Southport party—this was the signal of patriotic welcome, 
and was followed by three hearty cheers. The General was 
assisted into Deacon WurrNEv's wooden spring carriage before 
mentioned, which was considered the best vehicle in the : 
neighborhood ; and the procession took up its line of march, 
50m 
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making a long: circuit thidugh' thé brush, ‘over ‘the Surveyed 
part ofthe village; not so inüch Tor the purpose, of showing 
the General improvements already hade i in the town, but to 
_ impress him, and the Racine visitors, of the magnitude of 
what was £o be. The procession at length reached WarrneEy’s 
T'eliperance House; a fespectable ‘building constructed, of 
hewii'logs, sitdate on ‘Main street, Here quite.a crowd, of, 
people had Collected from’ the adjoining country—many. hays 
inf conié a distance of twenty miles to see, the great Indian.. 
fldgger. - “At this polit, tlie General was formally introduced . 
to'the' people; when he made a short speech, which i is said, to; 
have béén thé dist set speech the General ever made -to any 
asseniblaġë of peòple, except to, his, , soldiery on the tented : 
field. : ' DY EEN e : 

Phe history of” Kénosha, subsequent to the early eae. ; 
here chtotiicled—its advancement in population, wealth, pub- 
lic“ improvement and educational enterprise, are too wel . 
known,’ aif df too modern a date, to make so soon an appro- 
priate! chüpte for the State’ ‘Historical Society’s publication. : 
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:n Intreatingiof- the- first'séttlémént of à place that has, aft n 


wards growri-tói bà óne of'some importance, many Titile i inci- 
dents acquire:interest, if ‘not significancé, from their’ connec- 


tion with the:incipient: ‘period: of the existence of that Place, 


_Upon the same:principle; we ‘sometimes listen with interest 
to.an:account of the ‘youthful performarices of a man of prom- 


inehce; notthat these Perens nee: ate anywise 1émárkable, 


qty 


excépt as being connected with one whose after life has g given 
interest -to åll such particulars. ` 


..So, also, where two armies have ‘engaged in hostilities, in- 
eidents and facts, that would not under ordinary cireumstan- ` 


ces: demanda ‘moment’s consideration, become of sufficient 
importance to be advertéd to with manifest interest i in connec: 
tion-with the’ main event: att, ' 

So, indeed, do all human events thiat are ‘attended with any, . 
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considerable results, iriterest our minds in looking after the - 


minor, as:svell as the more'miarked, particulars, . 

Assuming that Kenosha has obtained sufficient present and,; 
prospective importance to give interest to some of the minor, 
details of het infaticy, it niay not be considered inappropriate . 
to'speak of: some incidents in tlie early history of ‘the, place, .. 
which, under‘ other circumstances, might be thought too frivial 

to al] fot'even | a passing notice. 
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Jons Buren, Esq, as the representative of a number of 
individuals of Oswego county, N. Y., who desired to emigrate 
to the West, arrived at Kenosha, on Sunday, the 14th day of 
June, 1835. With Mr. Butten came also Messrs. Epwin C. 
Hart, Witiram Buruen, and C. W. Turner; and on the fol- 
lowing day, Messrs, Hupson Bacon, GaAgpxER Witson, and 
Cernas Weep, part of whom were associated with Mr. Bur- 
LEN in looking up a location, and a part, perhaps, of the 
number taking advantage of the opportunity to look up a new 
home for themselves on their own individual account. These 
were the first white men who were known to have visited the 
place. „Mr. BorrEy, and his, associates, soon ; determined ! to 

make Kenosha the point of location.,, They had: with, them, 
Em no. tools with which, to construct..even xitemponary: 
shelter, and, consequently, they encamped for severalidaysion 
the north side of the harbor, and in,whatis now tlie secóhid 
ward of the city.. ‘They, were also, destitute af cooking imple: 
ments, and Mr. Bacon, who, did the; dutiegjof steward: on that: 
occasion, dug a trench with his knife in the body of a fallen: 
tree, ‘into which he placed the meat;and other. articles ‘of food: 
as they were taken out of the fire, and. from. that. trench the 
party” severally helped themselves, to food cei bun, 4f. 

“At this time there were three or four Jndian silldgesswithine. 
a range ‘of three ‘miles of the place,-but the, principal. ene «of: 
which was situated on the east bank of -Pike-creek, opposite: 
the „present Lake Shore Railroad, bridge. "This village. was 
mainly built on, the creek bottom, and extended. for somesdiss 
tance on that stream, The land now embraced :in;fractional: 
block sixty-nine,. was the. focus and, centre. of: ,thisidadian 

edropolis. There were ‘also upon, the Island, fourteencor. 
fifteen’ graves of Indians, on, two of, which.the, Indians had: 
erected poles, 1 ‘that were painted, and. from the top of. one.ofr 
these poles was still to be seen a, white flag, the. ample folds: 
of which were waved by the breeze, In close proximity:to< 
to these graves, were the bodies of two Indians that were set 
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in the ground, ina standing p upright posture, and all of 
theit: bodies.&bové their waists, profruded" "above thé surface. 
of. the ‘ground. The progress of decay had already deprived ^ 
one.of'the: bodies of its Head In the same vicinity also, it 
wad found. that the Indians had split open a part of à body. 
of -athée of suitable ‘letigth, ‘dug’ out ihe. insidé of the same, 
and..plaéed-in it:the remains of ‘an’ Indian, and then ‘withed B 
the parts carefully: together, and elevated the whole into the’ 
top:of.a tree, hoping thereby, no doubt, to shorten tlie j journey’ | 
of their brother to the“ better world.” 

There are circumstances which would seem to warrant the’ 
conclusion, that Kenosha was at one time the résort of one or 
more tribes of Indians, for the purpose of manufacturing 
arrgw.heads., Block number eighty, and ‘its vicinity, in the 
second ward, appédrs to:Ĥave been the place:selected for this 
Indi&n Armory; for ‘upon “these grounds ‘large deposits of 
finished and unfinished arrow Heads,'have been found, "Ex- 
cavations; had: béeri.made in the grouríd; which, after being” 
filled, awith.these:implements of warfare snd the’ chase, were" 
covered)fixst' with bark,and theri-with thé origitial swatd) © or 
by rolling on: totheni kirge boulders.’ As'many. 5 Six quarts’ 
of afrow heads have:been taken out-of one‘of iese places of 
deposit;,..In thersame:vicitiity, Messrs. Hannan’ ‘biothets, in’ 
making sone exédvations inthe engine room 6f thelr’ Adar: 
ing mill} found a stone:battle-axe, which, by: the 'politenes: Or 
Mr. WauziaM: Hi Haswaus, I atii'periitted tö forward to die! 
State. Historical Society, as à. présent! ftom him." Phe’. mäte- i 
rials, howévér;of which the arrow: heads and’ dtker imple ) 
ments;were made; inust have! beér mainly Brought over fiom” 
the Island, asat horother “place: cotild! the proper'stone Pe. 
found,in the sambe abundatice, or ifidéed, of the same quality. 

The first double teams that came to Kenosha, arrived” “oh” 
Sunday, June:2136;1895:* There were twó wayons, tò oi at 
which ;was-attached:!a span:of "horses; and: to the éther thred" 
yoke of, oxen With those teams cátifé Mis. GARDNER Wit: 
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"was moved ‘sotith of this origitial ‘site, abou’ twenty ródSysihd 
fronts on the park. 

On the áth of February, 1840, a Bible Society was first 
"Organized at Kenosha. 

In 184 3, the Congregational Society built a sbipestible 
? sized church on lot four, block eighty-four, in the seéond 
ward, which ten years after they moved into the first ward, and 
located on lot four, block thirty-four. Lot four, block eighity- 
four, howéver, seemed destined to be the foundation of a 


' chürch, ahd accordingly, we now find a neat but uripretend- 


“ing German Protestant church occupying the ground left va- 
eant by the removal of the Congregational edifice. The Bap- 

"tist Society also erected a handsome church in the same year 
that the Congregational church was built. A few years later, 
the Episcopal Society also erected a small but neat church, in 
the first ward. In 1845, the Irish Catholics built a brick 
church, óf good size and proportions, in the thírd ward. 

In 1848, a néw religious denomination was inaugurated at 
Kenosha, by Messrs. C. L. Smorrs, H. C. Tratn; SHELDON 
Fisn, and others. It was called the * Exeeisior Church,” dnd 

it was claimed'to be founded upon purely democratic princi- 
ples. Whatever a man’s religious opinions were; it Was no 
bar to his admission into this church. Indeed, it invited to- 
gether the most discordant elements; and each one regularly 
atténding, had the'right to advocate with perfect freedom, 
whatever ‘doctrine he may have chanced td hold. .All classes, 


l the high and the low, the believer and the unbéliever, here iet 


upon one common platform. ` Such discordant materials could 
not long mingle in harmony together, and^this church, after 
two “years duration, added another proof to the many‘ that 
had gone before it, that “a house divided against itself cannot 
, Stand.” l . 

‘It may be proper to add, that the Rev. WILLIAM ALANSON, 
, Episcopal, resigned , his charge of the * Mission at Southport 
and parts adjacent," on the 27th of March, 1843. 
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In thefirst part of September, 1835, three northern tribes 
"of Indians, on their way home from a payment at Chicago, 
-encountered a north-east storm when opposite Kenosha,.and 
were driven-by stress of weather to make the land, and dis- 

continue their progress. They effected their landing on the 
:Asland. The Lakeshore side of the Island presented a lively 
‘and animated scene. Between four and five hundred - Indi- 
ans were landing simultaneously, and drawing their bark 
canoes upon the beach. The canoes were strewn upon the 
beach from one end to the other of the Island. After the 
Indians had drawn out and secured their boats, they spread 
themselves over the Island. Among them were to be seen all 
ages and conditions. The old Indian upon whose brow was 


-to be seen “wrinkled care”’—the aged and, motherly squaw— , 


` the middle aged, and the young and athletic Indian lads, and 
‘the Indian maidens, dressed in their holiday-garments; and 
there was also not wanting a liberal supply of young “Native 
Americans.’ All the usual paraphernalia of Indian: gov- 
ernment, chiefs, prophets, and medicine.men, were also; pres- 
„ent, with their respective'tribes, 
Seeing no evidence of hostility on the part of the Indians, 
:Xthe. few settlers then at Kenosha, lay down. the first night 
‘after the arrival of the Indians, to quiet slumber and repose; 
‘but soon after midnight, they were awakened: by a terrible 
-howling and .hooting among the Indians, and they went di- 
-zpeetly over to the Island, to ascertain the-oceasion of such a 
gudden tumult. They soon learned from the Indians, that 
tone of their number had died, and that the noise.was made 
“for the purpose of keeping any Evil Spirit from entering into, 
vor.in any wise interfering with the body of the deceased: 
, «These tribes of Indians remained on the Island for a peri- 
od of three weeks, before the weather became sufficiently 
-.Sattled to embark their canoes en:the Lake. The hunters of 
each tribe, were out every day;:kiling and bringing in game, 
"and ihe Indian women went frequently to dig-a root of which 
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they made à soup. These roots, or Indian potatoes, as they 


- might be called, they dug at the edge of a ravine, in the 


second ward, near the old tavern, called the “dam Schend 
place,” which is a little west and north of the present -free 
school house. i 

It required no small amount of food to supply such a body 
of Indians, and the hunters soon thinned out the game to 
such an extent, that sufficient could not be obtained to supply 
the tribes, and the Indians began to suffer from want. While 
game was plenty, the Indians had shown no disposition to 


— interfere with the property of the settlers; but it is said that 


“hunger knows no law,’ and the’ Indians at last appear: 
have been driven by necessity to the same general conclusion. 
Mr. Bacon, previous to this time, had built a log house, 
about ten rods south-east from the' first building put’ up at 
Kenosha, and had received his family and got into it, but had 
left in the original building, one full barrel of flour, and an- 


-other barrel about half filled with the same material. The 


Indians, now suffering the extremes of hunger, detailed a 
detachment of their warriors, and sent them across to the last 
named building to obtain food, by stealth or violence. “The 
detachment; of eight or ten, formed in front of the door of the 
building, and ‘stood erect, with their ‘arms folded across their 
breasts, with their guns in their -hands, while one of :their 
number went into the building, and took the partly filled -bar- 
rel of flour on his back, and walked off. . Mr. Bacon observ- 


‘ing all these movements, pursued the Indians, and recovered 


his flour; not, however, without overcoming a dogged and 
almost determined resolution on the part of the Indian nof;to 
give it up. During all this time, the armed Indians in front 
of the door of the building, stood like lifeless, motionless 
statues. $e P 
The settlers, moved by sympathy for the stráitened circum- 
stances of the Indians, drove an ox, on the following.day, 
over to the Island, which they slaughtered and .divided in 
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sthall pieces among’ them. The Indians, in many cases, 
threw down pieces of money as they reeeived pieces of meat, 
although not called upon to do sọ. They greedily devoured , 
all parts of the ox, not excepting the hide. 

Mr. Jason Lormaop, who while living .East, had. bean 
many years a Baptist minister, and afterward a school teacher, , 
wasinext found, in September, 1835, in. the “Far West," en- - 
gaged in keeping boarding-house at Kenosha. He wasa man - 
of considerable talent, and of: some eccentricity of character. 
Having no part of his family with him; he had necessarily to 
perforin all the duties which pertain to such an establishment, - 
such as cooking, washing, and general, housewifery, and.also 
the accustomed duties of “host.” Notwithstanding the Elder 
was.a man of fine education, and of more than average, naty- 
ral abilities, and had been accustomed at one time.of his life. - 
to elegance of living, and for these reasons, not familiar with; 
such avoeations; yet he performed all the diversified, offices’; 
which. his new occupation demanded, with aptness in ong; 
department, and with good ‘address in another. 

After the organization of a Baptist church-at Kenosha, Elder . 
Loruror was employed for several years.as its minister, but . 
disagreeing with his congregation upon some cardinal points 
of doctrine, he became disengaged from the church, and after- - 
wards withdrew himself almost wholly from society. 

. In this month, also, (Sept. 1835,) the first ae wok 
ace: The bridegroom was Mr. Nerson Lay, and the.bride: 
Miss ‘Marrerra, daughter ‘of Waters Towstes. Mr. Bur. 
ZEN, who then held the office of Justice of the Peace, under, 
appointment of the Governor of Michigan, performed the 
marriage ceremonies, n " - E 

.On the 10th day of May, 1836, the schooner Van Buren, 
belonging to Mr. BurrzN, arrived at Kenosha with a cargo of. 
provisions and seed. -This was the first cargo of provisions 
that had.been received at Kenosha. During the winter of 
1835-6, provisions had been brought on pack horses from 
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Chicago, to some extent, for the supply of the settlement, and: 
the arrival of a cargo superceded the further necessity of such: 
a tedious and expensive method of obtaining supplies. 

The anniversary of our Independence was first celebrated: 
at Kenosha on the,4th of July, 1836; The performance took 
place on the Island, and as this was the first time on which. 
that day had been observed in this then new: place, all ages. 
and sexes turned out to do honor to the oceasion. One team, 
of twenty yoke of oxen, carrying various flags and devices, 
came in from an adjoining town. Elder Loruror was the: 
orator of the day, and delivered an appropriate address. Mr. 
Toszr, who then kept the “ Kesique House,” served the pro- 
per refreshments. 

Hizam Towser, son of Waters TowsLEE, was drowned: 
in the harbor in this month, (July, 1836.) This is noted from: 
its being the first death that took place at Kenosha. During 
the summer of 1835, Miss Mary Aven, daughter of ELsriper: 
G. Aver, was born at Kenosha. This is also noted from the. 
fact, that she was the first white child born in the place. 

My. GzoneE KrwsALL, born in one of the Eastern States, 
emigrating to Canada, where he advocated liberal political: 
sentiments too freely to suit the Government, and for. that: 
reason was in effect banished from the Provinces, arrived at: 
Kenosha in the summer of 1836, and purchased eighty acres 
of land of the Emigration Company, on the south side of the 
harbor. Whatever differences of opinion might have obtained: 
at the time, it is now manifest that Mr. KrwaALL evinced liber- 
ality and good foresight in the disposal of his lands. He had 
a. certain sturdiness and independence of character, which: 
rendered him unpopular with some, and for that reason he 
was once defeated when candidate for President of the cor- 
poration, and also again when a candidate for Mayor of the: | 
city. Mr. Krwaarr had no disguises to cover up his views, 
or compromises of them to make, whether in or out of the 
political field. 
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Hon. Cuantes Durrer, now U., S. Senator, also arrived at 
Kenosha in the sumrher of 1836, and botighit Sands" nèxt 
sduth and adjoining to the lands of Mr. KruBAzr, Mr, Dua: 
KEE evinced’ great liberality in the disposal of his lands, and 
was also for many years prominent in every "useful enterprisé, 
He has left the evidence of his industry in'every part of the 
place, haying built more buildings than any other individual’ 
in Kenosha, He went from Kenosha a member of the first 
Territorial Legislature that convened in Wiscorisin. ` Re 
nosha county was not then orgahized, but formed a part of the: 
county of Milwaukee. 

In the month of October, 1837, the steamboat Detroit Was. 
wrecked at Kenosha. She had ón, her upper deck a protu- 
berance called a ladies cabin, which was about twelve by six- 
teen feet in size. This ladies cabin was bought by WiLLiAM 
Seymour, and: placed on lot one, block fourteen, on the har- 
bor. It was first occupied by a colored man by the haine of 
Josera Honss, who divided it into two apartments, the front 
of which he used as a barber's shop, and the back apartment. 
for telling fortunes. In the double capacity of barber and 
fortune-teller, he managed to make a living from the necessi- 
ties of one class, and from the credulity of another. Soon 
after, however, the ladies cabin was opened as a medical office 
and botanical drug store, by an ignorant pretender, who called. 
himself Dr. McGonzeat. The Doctor could be heard after 
midnight, pounding up roots, and days he drove up and 
, down the streets and highways, a small lean horse, hitched'to 
a heavy, one-horse, lumber wagon, in the hind end of which 
he usually had several bundles of roots, so arranged as to be 
in sight of those he might pass. In the course of two years, 
however, the place became too much “settled up” to suit the 
Doctor, Other physicians, whose theories and practice he 
looked upon with disgust, had come in, and Daner McGon- 
xGAL, M. D., left Kenosha, with a full determination, if there 
wag such a place as the “Far West," he would find it, 
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In the winter of 1838, the enu business establishments of. 
the place, (with the exception of. a block tavern, on Main, 
street, kept by Dea. H. Wnrrw&r,) were situated on Lake and 


Pearl streets, There were four mercantile establishments, to 
wit: Hane & Boren, Francis Quarzes, R. H, Dearne, and, 


WiLiAM BULLEN & Co., all situated.on Lake street, north of 
Pearl. The.post óffice was „kept in the store of WILLIAM 
BuLLEN & Co. On Pearl street was located the Kenosha, Ce-. 
pee House, kept by J. H. BOARDMAN, a blacksmith shop by. 
Davi» CnossrT, a tailor shop by PuinAwpER Donez, a boot 
shop by Naruan Dye, and R..B. Winsor had a shop in which 
he ‘manufactured harness, or window sash, and doors, i in such 
propoxtions as the wants of his customers demanded, Mr. Dyr, 
who made it a rule to make no pretensions that were not 
substantially warranted by facts, not to mislead the public as to, 
the article they would obtain at his shop, put no other letters. 
on his. sign , board, except those composing the two words, 
ix Coarse Boots.” ] But the business of boot making was but little. 
in unison with Mr. Dr. Drz’s taste or inclination. Singing, and. 
teaching others to sing, were his peculiar delight, It mattered 
not how pressing the work in his shop might be, he would. 
gather. into it all the little children in the neighborhood, and 
practice { them in his favorite pursuit. 

Hon. SaumvEL Harr, since widely known as an enterpris- 
ing and successful business man, and also in political life as 
a member of the Legislature, then held the office of Justice 
of the. Peace, under appointment of the Governor of the Ter- 
ritory. 

The population of Kenosha at that time was two inea 

In the spring of 1833, a bill was introduced in Congress to 
grant a special pre-emption to the lands embraced within the 
corporate limits of Kenosha. The main features of the bill 


* We learn elsewhere in this paper, that Kenosha was the Tidian“name for 
Pike, and ve-pee, or se-pee, is the common Abo ginal designation for creek or 
river—hence, 1n plain English, the Pike Creek House. 
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were; that no-one “individtial could’ enter more ‘than ten acres 
—the^ pfice of the land was fixed àt $100 an acre, the money * 
té’be used in improving the harbor. It was supposed that 
. ahy one who had ten acres‘ enclosed at the time of the final” 
passage of the act, would obtain'a pre- emption. This cir- ' 
cumstance led to more or less’ alarm among thé ownets of 
real estate, lest they might, by some fraud, lóse'á portion of 
their lands; and the uneasiness felt was not a little increased 
by reports, that obtained currency, that parties outside the 
lithits were preparing materials for making enclosures. Ow- 
ing to thesé circumstances, a public meeting was called, and 
after proper deliberation, it was agreed that all parties should 
turn out'and split rails, and make a general enclosure; ” còn- 
sequently all the Duane inhabitants of the place were en- s 
gaged for the next several days in splitting rails in all parts of 
thie Corporation ; but the bill being defeated in Congress, the 
ehelosure was not made, ' ` i 
"Thé 4th of J üly, 1598 "was celebrated at the Kenosha Ce- 
pee House. j f 
In 1839, the principal mercantile establishments, before 
mentioned, were transferred from the sóuth to the north side 
of the'harbor, The post office was also removed from the 
former to the latter locality, and ‘the Wisconsin House, also 
on the north side, was opened as a tavern, and was also the 
“stage house.” The object was to transfer the business of. 
the place from the south to the north side, which was meas- 
urably accomplished for a time. But some differences arising 
ailong the business men on the north side about the location’ 
of a brídge, and other causes, the business receded again in 
1841742 to the south side, ‘and settled on Main street. "The 
post office was removed from the north 10 the south side, c on 
the 12th of April, 1841. i NT e í 
‘In 1839, Messrs. Divine , LOVELL, and FRENCH, were practic- 
ing attornies at Kenosha. In this year also Mr. Isaac GEÒRGE, 
familiarly known as’ “Bishop George,” arrived at Kenosha, 
52m 
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and opened a gun-smith shop on the present site of the Durkee, 
House. My. Grogan was an original and eccentric character. 
His life was so near an equal mixture of seriousness and jest, 
that one could hardly tell which dominated. over the other, 
He could preside over a public meeting one moment with dig- 
nity and gravity, and at the next sing comic sangs to the boys 
gathered about the door of his shop, acting out the “spirit of 
the song’ with more than common appropriateness,, 

Mr. Gzorex soon found that the business of gun-smithing,. 
in a place containing only a few hundred inhabitants, would; : 
not bring to him sufficient means to answer the demands of 
a “growing family," and consequently he added tlie business, 
of lock-smith to his employment. . He also occupied himself a, 
part of the time in repairing traps. for the musk-rat hunters, 
and in mending broken and fractured umbrellas. All these, 
several occupations proving insufficient to answer Mr. GEORGES, : 
desires, he next commenced the practice of medicine, adopt. 
ing mainly.the hydropathic system, and after a time he added 
to his already multiplied employments the business of dene. 
tistry. l 

The “ Bishop,” as he was called, was a strong advocate of 

- temperance, a man ef good habits and generous impulseg,. 
He insisted that he was born, in the steerage, and conse- 
quently whenever he wrote letters to his friends, or commun- 
ications..to the public journals, he always dated. them “from. 
the steerage.” 

The first surgical case the Bishop was called to, was a man. 
universally known by the name of Scr», but whose real name. 
was Gzo. Roperrs Barrow, Probably not five individuals in 
Kenosha at the present writing know, or ever did know, what 
Scrp’s real name was. Sci? had been employed in some ca; 
pacity about the shingling of Mr. Canoon’s ware-house. The, 
side of the roof on which he was at work was next to the Lake, 
where it was three stories to the ground, Sere had lain down, 
on. the roof to rest himself, and as he had a great natural pro- 
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pensity:fer-sleeping, he.saon, fell asleep: amd slid off. -from.the.. 
roof; He-waked up. to find himself on the ground, with twaj- 
broken ‘ankles, —Scre was carried ta his, lodging place, and: 
immediately.sent for. Mr: Grorgs,, He haibinever had. anys . 
thing: todo with the doctors, ahd had littleidea about any diss- 
tinctians between surgical, and other:practice, in:medicine—.. 
When he came to see.what the freatmentiwas; Seze-eould hot- 
understand how: cold: water was going to mend broken ankless; 
but he had a great liking for the Bishop, and-alsg: a goode 
opinion of his ability to do things generally, so he submitted 
with quietness and: resignation. After.a time Serp; foung: if; 
he.cóuld not walk; he could shuffle:around on his feet,:and: 
that his: ankles answered him the necessary purposes-of locos, 
motion. 

Serr. was next empldyed as:a-night watehman:on the. piet; 
to report the arrival.of steamboats and. vessels, and :here. 
again: his unfortunate propensity for sleeping. well-nigh cost 
him his life; for.one night he seated himself on the pier, with. 
his feet dangling. over the water; where he soon got. to-sleep, 
and fell into the Lake. 

Scrip had: been so often soused in water, in the ienien of, 
his ankles, that he had: lost more than half his natural fear of; 
that:element, but after all he made up his mind that what; 
would, if used in small quantities, cure even.broken ankles,. 
might deprive him of. life, if too profusely supplied, er furs- 
nished in immoderate quantities; consequently he seized hold. 
of one: of:the piles: that formed: the pier, and after calling 
sometime for help, at last attracted the attention of several: 
persons, who rescued him from his perilous situation. 

Soon after: this event, Scre formed the acquaintance of a: 
man by the name of Brown, who had recently come to Ke- 
nosha from Kinderhook, N. Y. Their. acquaintance. resulted. 
in intimacy, and their intimacy ripened, into friendship. Each 
one had experienced great troubles and. misfortunes; _and.this 
cireumstance cemented, their friendship more strongly top, 
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gether: Brown’s wifé had committed: sume unpatdonable in- 
diséretion, and for that reason he had left home with the. 
hope of hiding his disgrace in the society of strangers, and of 
allaying the feverisli-éxoitement-of his mind, by new scenes - 
and new ‘associations: “Scre, who-had-a: natural indifference 
to women, could nof understand how thé Za?sons of a woman: 
could so‘seriously -affect his friend's mind. He had á great- 
respect for -Brown’ s word, and he was willing to take it for. 
granted that it was so. eoo m f 

‘The two friends boarded together, at a small, viensclódking 
house, situated at the corner of Lake and Pearl streets, called 
ifie +Astor House”: Whether the housé was.so nameg for 
the pukpose:of: heightening effect, by showing striking ton- 
trasts, or for the less amiable purpose of derision of its great: 
name-sake in New York, I am not able:to say. However 
that might have.been, Scrp liked Brown, and Brown liked. 
Scr», and the two were almost inseparable companions. They. 
sat together at the table and in the bar-room, and they both - 
occupied one bed in the chamber. But this intimacy, which’ 
had been so long and so agreeably entertained, was destined 
to come to a sudden conclusion; so sudden, indeed, as to 
preclude the possibility of even a friendly recognition at part- ` 
ing. ` One stormy night, the stor House was struck with. 
lightning; the fluid passed down the.chimney, and over Sore, 
who was nearest to it, and struck i killing him in- 
stantly. 

: In the morning, Sce stood long, looking-at his friend, now, 
cold and motionless in death. His wife’s-frailties, which had 
often occasioned paroxysms of insanity—which had haunted; 
his day dreams, and disturbed the quiet-of his slumber, could 
now trouble him no more. -If he had known how to i a 
himself, Scr? might have said— : 

2 b dM After life's fitful fever ’s o'et, he sleeps well.” p 


“Scr, who always left all places of danger immediatély after’ 
the danger had passed, took his departüre from the stor 
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House on:thé morning after the loss of.his friend, ang his 
own narrow escape from death. His mind, which had, before 
been impaired by his misfortunes, now that he saw .death 
grappling after him at every corner, became more thamerer 
demented. i 
Mr. C. L. Sgorzs arrived at Kenosha in thé spring of 1840, 

and issued tlie first number of his paper;the Southport Tele- 
graph, on:the 16th of June following: This was the fitst 
paper published in the place. Soon after commencing the 
publication, Mr. Sores. associated M. Franz, Esq., with him 
in the editorial department. They werd both men of high 
tone of moral character, good education and abilities, and.the- 
Telegraph.soon occupied a tespectable position among .the 
western papers. The population of the place. at that time 
was 337. The 4th of.July of this year was celebrated at the 
Wisconsin House. M. FRANE was the orator of the day. A 
large circular “bough: house” wag:erected, just, easf-of the 
building, under which the table was; set, and „wherein. the 
proceedings took place. TSE ^» 


e 


ti 
^. Upto and including most of 1840, there had jistu no regu- 
lar grain buyers at Kenosha, and it was seen, that the season 
of 1840 would prdduce considerable surplus grain; and. con- , 
sequently the Temperance Societies, both at Kenosha. and in 
the adjoining . towns, apprehending: that „the surplus grain 
would be manufactured into whiskey, passed strong reso- 
lutions against distilling, and the conversion;of grain; into 
liquor. . The general meeting of the Temperance Sonigty, 
which conyened' at Kenosha on, the: 18th, of s 1840, 
in their report, say:, “ The,increase of products, wi ithout a 
market, will afford strong temptations to conyert i ipto  ligpid 
poisens,”: A ot 
Some grain, Howi was bought for an Fusion Tu 
by merchants and dealers, during the fall of 1840; and ,the 
schooner Majar Oliver left Kenosha,on the 15th cf September 
of that year, with a cargo.of-800 bushels;of wheat, | : 
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' In Jatreitiry TOME Mr: WütriNG-issued the following 


Wotice: , 
l “he subscriber will be on hand to receive good merchantable wheat,’ ab 
` Dhirkee’s Ware-hóuse; at-Southport, othe 24th... sy p. c 
Jan. 18, 1841. = W. L, Warina.” 

* Durkee's Ware-house” was the upper: story of JARED 
Lazre’s'stòre, situated on the corner of Main street and Mar- 
ket Square, and was capable of holding about 1590 bushels 

sof grain. 

'It:may be proper^here to remark, that Kenosha was ‘first 
known as Pike River, and afterwards, until it was incorpo- 
‘rated as a city, in 1850, it was called Soutliport; but for the 
sake of avoiding confusion, I have in this account, spoken of 
'the place under its: present name of Kenosha. A portion of 
‘the inhabitants desired at .all times to call the place after the 
Indian name of:the stream which here empties into the Lake; 
‘and we aceordingly-find ‘the principal public house kept‘in 
‘Kenosha, as eafly as 1838, called the “Kenosha Ce-pee House.” 
Kenosha, at that time, was almost as variously spelt:as-there 
"were -different ‘writers;>by some .it:-was‘ spelt: Kenosia, by 

' others ‘Kenozia, and"by others again Kenozha. - Some spelt 
‘the’ word as it is now'spelt; Kenosha, which manifestly ‘gives 
‘the Indian pronunciation ‘most: nearly, It may also be well 
-to‘add, that Kenosha, in the Indian, signifies Pike,‘and Ce-pee, 
^"ereek. 
` I make: this explanation for the purpuse of stating; that 
"What is*trow called Kénosha,'was'incorporated’ into a:village 
‘Sander the natne:-and-title of Southport, in 'Febrüary,Y841; 
> and'/officeis were first elécted under a‘ village ¢harter-on! the 
' ith day'of April next etrsuing. The village was divided into 
two wards, the north and the south. The north wárd' em- 
Pbrüted-all lands withiii the corporate limits on: the north side 
“of the harbor; and tlie south’ ward, in like mannetjall.or: the 
“south side-of the harbor. ‘No ordinance could be passed under 
this charter bya majétity vote; but five ofthe six Trustees must 
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‘Rive their dssént to a megsüre before it could: bécome a law. 
‘Thus, at the end of evéry órdinance, it would téad, “Passed 
"by the vote of five Trustees" But the greatest peculiarity of 
this charter was, that it constituted the Trustees of éach ward 
& corporate body of ‘itself, for the transaction of the business 
of the corporation. The Trustees of the two wards, with their 
President atid Clerk, met regularly for the transaction of bus- ` 
‘iness,.and the Trustees of the north ward held stated meet- 
‘ings by ordinance, on the first Monday of every month. 
They had also a Clerk, and in no way differed from the gen- 
eral corporation, except in not having a regular President or 
Moderator. ‘They also passed ordinances which appear.to 
have been of much the same general nature as those passed 
in joint meetings of the two wards. The same organization, 
"aüd the same sepárate proceedings also took place in the 
south ward ; consequently we find’ three legislative bodies in 
successful operation, àt one time, in doing ‘the political busi- 
ness of the place. 

Some differences having ariseh as to the powers und du- 
‘ties of these several corporate bodies, the north ward enacted 
'finés and penalties for the violation of-any of their ordinances. 

The first number of the Southport JImérican was isstied 
“on the’ 23d of September; of this year, (1841.) “Its: editors 
-were “Messrs. N. P. Dowsr and WarracEe Myeart. The 

Wmnitrican was ‘Whig in politics; and the Telegraph which 
' had hitherto béen conducted as a: neutral paper, soo ‘took 
‘the opposite grotind. 

In 1840, Mr: B. P. Castoon-cémmeénced the tonstradtion of 
“an outside pier, which was finished in 1842, and-madé avail- 
‘able for receiving and shipping freight. The first boat landed 
"at the outside pier on the 20th of April, 1842, “Previous to 

that time all goods-and passengers that landed from vessels on 
“the Lakes, at the port-of Kenosha, had to be ‘transferred from 
“those véssels to'the shore by means of à scow that‘was kept 
"for'that purpóse. "This'séow Was genettilly 'oWwhed'by-an'as- 
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parted, and the obstinate pier still “holding its own.", — ;; 
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sociation of individuals, and charged certain rates for the 
service, The scow, when not in use, was drawn up onto. ‘the 
beach beyond the action of the waves, and when wanted 
was again launched into the water. As the scow was a 
heavy, unwieldy affair, it required, especially in the earliest 
period of its use, all the available force of the place, to get it 
off from the beach, and fairly afloat, and afterwards to drag 
it back to its former position ; s consequently, whenever a boat 
came to anchor, and by the proper signal notification was giv- 
en that the intervention of the scow was required, in the dis- 
charge of some part of a cargo, or for. landing passengers, 
general notice was given, and all parties, leaving their several 
employments, ran to the beach to aid in the launch. The 
merchant left his goods, the blacksmith his hammer, the 
tailor his board, and the boot maker his partly waxed thread, 
to render the necessary assistance. The pier superceded. the 
scow, and the latter, like other human affairs, fell first to neg- 
lect, and finally to decay. 

It may be proper to remark, that the outside pier built at 


. Kenosha by Mr. Cazoox, was the first pier,.of the kind built 
. on the Lakes, and the project was considered eminently chi- 


merical by most people, both here and in other.places, The 
papers. generally, on the Lake, ridiculed . it in. the most, ex- 


. travagant manner. The captain of the steamboat Wisconsin, 
: falling in, with these general conclusions, on his way to Chi- 
. eago, gathered some of the business men from - the ports 


north, to witness the crash, came along side of the pier, and 
after making, fast his best lines, started the boat. The engines 
of the Wisconsin caused no perceptible motion to the pier, 
and the.captain of the Wisconsin had the satisfaction or dis- 
satisfaction, whichever it might have been, to see his. lines 

The population of Kenosha in June, 1842, was eight hun- 
dred and seventy-five; but from 1842, Kenosha made rapid 
advances in her buginess and population. Between Noyem- 
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ber, 1842, and November, 1843, one hundred and sixty-five 
buildings were etécted in-the place; and by November sth, 
1843, the population had increased tò 1820. Theincretised 
business of the place; ican also be estimated, from’: the fact 
that 71,500 bushels of wheat were shippéd from: the ps of 
Kenosha in the fall of. 1843. * 

. Previous to 1848; it was supposed that TEN "Copper 
would be.the:principal articles of exportation from Ketiosha. 
Where the copperisvas to come from, is-more than át present 
appears;* but the bodks of-de&lers show ‘some shipments of 
lead during the.years 1841 and’42i: In’1842;6. L:-Huronin- 
son &'Co;, gave notice of their readiness to * make:liberal'ad- 
yances on lead and copper destined for an eastern simatketi?: 

i The winter of 1844, appears to have been prolific in "Ke- 
nosha, in the formation of new political, social and ether ür- 
ganizations. Thé Wisconsin Phalanx,” a Four 8sbocia- 
ation, was organized. at- Keñosha düfing the winter of ‘1844, 
under the guardianship of Messrs. Wanken Cuász-ánd Ees- 
TER Rovunps; the Irish tépeál party held Mmeetitigs at least as 
often as once à week; and: on tlie 13th of Fébruary-of/that 
winter, the Liberty party held at Kenosha the first ^éon- 
‘vention of that party that-was eonvened in Wisconsin. ` 

In the spring of 1844, Kenosha obtained the first appropri- 
ation from Government. for its harbor. In-this spring also, a 
new outside pier and’ ware-liouse' went ito successful opéra- 
tion, ufider the managemerit of Messrs.Làx£, Fisx and Lay. 

During. this ‘spring, algo, Mr: SINEOR King operied thë ‘first 
book-store at Kenosha, > > to 

From 1848to 1850, Kenosha telis dime ‘serious reverses. 

The merchants of the place hdd adopted "or yielded to the 

credit system in disposing of their goods, more generally than 


H 4 


* Perhaps the copper was expected from Mineral Point, where; previous to 
this date, Gen. Cuarizs-Bracken-and others had formed, a company for. copper 
‘mining ; and there had been Ad 199, upwards ofa million shü'a half 
pounds of copper raised from these L. C. D. 
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the merchants of other places, and the failure of two. erops:of 
wheat, in suceession,. rendered these to- whom credits: liad 
been given, unable to meet their engagements, and aigemeral 
crash among merchants was the. mecessary Xesnlt - Time, 
however, wrought changes, and Kengsha soon again resumed 
her accustomed business and prosperity. je 

In 1850, Kenosha county was first organized sas a. sepatiste 
county, and Kenosha itself was organized.as a city. , Atthe 
first election under the:city charter, Hon, M. Faang Was chó 
sen Mayor, and aftertkie occupation of the office- for one term 
by D. G: GASKILL, Esq, Hon. C, C. SnorEs was:twice elected 
tò the.same office. It is ño more than a just tribute to these 
men to say, that for integrity ahd other qualifications, they 
were well fitted as the executive officers of a young- x dis 
ing city. x 

I should: fail to do fate to the place, if I should neglect to 

remark, that Kenosha has. been. fortunate in. haying-an influ- 
ential.class who take:a deep interest in schools, -It-iasinot, 
however, until between 1846- and 1848 that her free school 
buildings were put UP, and her. plans for- "e acit were 
perfected. — . ) MENT 

In 1839, the first. regular Academy was edt andadi 
charge of M. P. Kinney, an accomplished scholar and gentle- 
man. The Academy was next kept,.with the exception of 
some intervals, by L, P. Harvey, until some time,in the year 
1844. A separate school was képt by the Rev. Waürniraw 
ALANSON, in 1842, in the -Episcopal chureh rooms. /T'his:wüs 
termed in the bills a “high select school.” We 
. After, the completion of the first two free:sehool pais, 
Mr. J. G, McMynn was employed, first:in the- second, and 
afterwards in the first ward school; and .under,-his. charge 
and that of Mr. Cox, the schools at Kenosha soon took rank 
among the first in the State. 

While such, men as Hon. M. Frang, Hon. R. HDi, 
Hon. C. Durrer, Hon. C. C. Suonzs, and Jon B. JirsóN exist, 
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lgering will never Jeanine or enin a papa ar b emnse 
ofi educatian perish, for wantiot gdfriand. ^ our pts ao 
rela aearption oan besparsanied to the publie of Kenosbáydhat i 
nell, alielt such. general interest as the subject, of achpals. 
Whenever ,ayything, transpires, caleulated: either to, raise cpr 


depress their usefulness, it causes a more general sensation 
among the inhabitants, than any other question that is pre- - 
sented for the public consideration. 

, It only remains for me to speak of a few of the earliest set- 
tlers of Kenosha, whose names have been introduced in the 
foregoing account of the place. At the present writing, (March, 
:1857,) Mr. JonatHan Pierce still lives, in Kenosha. Indus- 
try and frugality have placed him in comfortable circum- 
stances, and temperate habits of life have given him a happy 
old age. Hon. Witxt1am BurreN died many years ago, gen- 
` erally respected. He was a prominent business man, and as 
a politician, was known as an able member of the Legislature 
of the Territory of Wisconsin. Hupson Bacon lost his health 
from the exposures incident to the first settlement, which has 
impaired, in some measure, his usefulness and activity. He 
has erected a comfortable dwelling upon the site, or very 
nearly upon the site, of his original log house, where he now 
resides, SamvuEt RrsiqQuE died, in San Francisco, California, 
in 1855. C. W. Turner settled about one mile north of Ke- 
nosha, where he died in 1851. 

Joun Burren, Esg., who might be termed the founder of 
the place, was well fitted for a pioneer enterprise. . Besides 
considerable physical powers, he possesses commanding abil- 
ities and great energy of character—all of them qualifications 
that are no where more essential than in founding a new col- 

' ony, or home in a new country. Since 1839, Mr. BULLEN 
has been engaged largely in real estate and mercantile opera- . 
tions, until within the last four or five years. He still resides 
mainly at Kenosha, though temporarily and occasionally at 
Lyons, Walworth county, Wisconsin. 
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It may not be considered inappropriate to remark, that the 
Company who organized East for the settlement of Kériosha, 
_ passed resolutions of the strongest and most complimeritary 
‘character; of the'managéement‘of their affairs, at the = Mr. 
Burren closed mip Pacme E connection with tém.“ ` 
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28 2E ! BY J. W, STEWART. ->~ a. qwe 


In compliance with the wishes: of the State. Histor- 
ical Society, I have endeavored {o collect some of the. inci- 
dentg,.connected with the. early. history and settlement. of 
Green county, In dping so, I have had, to rely, entirely on 
information obtained from a few of. the earliest settlers, u 

The‘region of. country embrácing ‘the county of Green, as 
it is now bounded; was not peopled -by white men, and. no 
tradition relating to it has come to my knowledge, prior to the 
year 1827. . At that time we -were attached. to,, or rather 
formed.a part of, the county of Crawford, i in the Territory, of 
Michigan; the county seat being at Prairie du Chien. The 
first white settlement in our,limits, was at Sugar River Dig- 


gings; near, the present village of. Exeter., Two, men, by the - 


name of Bongr and, McNvrz, erected shanties for the pur- 
pose, of. trading with. the Indians; at or about the place 
where WiiLiAM DAVIES, , furnage was afterwards erected—the 


same furnace which. was afterwards held and used by Kzwr 


& CoLriNs, about-one mile S. W. of Exeter. This was in 
1828... Soon after, during. ‘the same .yeat, J. R. BLACKMORE, 
. Wigan, WALLACE,. and WILLAN , Davizs,. came. to Sugar 
River, Diggings, and commence operations in miging for 
lade, . c. E E 

" The Indians. had B engaged. for, many, “years, judging 
from; the, heaps of..dirt, overgrown, with, grass, weeds, and 

brush, in seeing | this valuable, mineral ; " and their discoveries 
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led the whites to that particular locality, where the first set- 
tlement in the county commenced. The persons above named, 
together with a Frenchman by the name of Van Sickrg, who 
acted as interpreter for the traders, Boner and. MeNvrr, and 
two men who settled further south, in the fall of the year, by 
the name of SKINNER and —— Neat, formed the entire 
population, o of the county in the fall of 1825 Ve, would at 
once tink i that with that tis population o. ‘of ET te! ‘tien, sur- 
rounded by the savages, and separated by several miles from 
other white settlements, peace and order would be in the 
abebitiendy. "AW provisions ‘that were obtéitiódi!drete ur- 
eased: at ‘greet, costaifid troubles at'Gelentt: Astana bard 
felt'ás one fimi? “And the iitlicióus Rand: of homicideowe 
Would slifpass, Vod Mér be raised! tó reduce tatami 
numbér “Bat uiihappily,-the samé cius which progaeERso 
Mahy cases now; operated dieti 16°  AccoWpti ish the sapi tfebult. 
Bowie and: Meb; were Both ih thé fiabit oF: parce gtd 
Healy of spititud us Irqdóts; WHEE fey képt-tó en-te tHE i 
dians. | On night; during ‘the níónth ` ‘of Atigust “itt ¥698, 

whilst no'óne wás about their: “premises éscelt ? "the sid Past. 
‘ets, and, Vis Sitkre, their infefpretér, ‘ote or Rh 
RÜN oti RHS ut having hadaliy Previous quar; sprite, 

& provétition: ‘knowh 1 $6 Shy ofS! widér fief (68 igi- 
cation, eaííi into thé kotse with d cdfnmof axei His HAAG, 

and déiberstély killed BRiin Zdnd:cut KiYA Hite 'piécég, itt the 
"presetéd of Van Soris. "Thé Taite ihoni ii rfere e, 

Heto Blue Mounds, oh foot rand gave: zu RR o enti, 
* Botts IB the iln: ome is! “AiPHE NONU, the hfdgeerér, 

‘laid told of tis tiffé and'Shiot after Hith, thë Ball Rikin He 
"eor cheek. "A few initiütés' after Van Sekti s ahli at 
Blue MiGtünds, McNitirr arrived thété on: Horseback Card Gk 

rendered himself to the officers, who took him to "— 
“high.” ‘Mi: Brackstoke, who is iy informi Wa8dway 
from Hore the day ofthe murder, but was &iére exti, 
‘and assisted in burying Bokek, Who o&cüpRéd thé first Have 
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ofta white ‘han ‘within the clinits of: the rquntys:.-After 
eigHiteeh. months" confinement in: jail: a Pine a PD 
MoNubdgwas acquitted. ¢ 527: Ci vi NI MCN 
~ Alioutihesame time; and. DES NONE ange nies 
1857, Mx. Joun SxrxmtR and — Nest: cale -to Skimmers 
Creék, abdut-five: miles. N:.W. of Monroe, aid’ cómmenced 
iiifting; awd érecte. à log smelting furnace; ilie firsvone im the 
tourity: ^fhbse men, together: with thésé zeferied to. at Sugar 
River Diggings, constituted the entire white population’df the 
eounty ‘for: tivo or three yéars, and until tlie-agficültutàl /set- 
(lément was ?commencéd, by :Aypigw Opinto anü rur in 
m pätt of thé eountyss Seis HOi s vis 
Tn 1829; Wsram Davies biiilt à furiidice iveat "— 
ing. liótisé of Bonik & MoNëtä ahd the retüdins-of tliis fur- 
nace, whieli tire but à heap ‘of! ashes and ‘cinders, overbiown 
With’ grass, ih an ‘open unéukivated -prairie "form the only 
monuínent'tü mark the:place óf the tragedy we have náirated. 
Mhe‘only Indian settlement-in this-coufity,’ át that time, ‘was 
Joésted neat the présent villagé-of Dayton. There the Indians 
d&ised coin, and had. an extensive encaitipmeht in the! BEES 
füerséasUB. ° - MEE PULL 
In 1830, ANDREW CLARNO made d'settlemeént.oii- the old 
fim: wiseré his widow-tiow resides, and. which was the first 
apvicultliral improvement in tlie county. His narmie^is: per 
petuatedin-the name of' the!town :where he settled; and’ in 
Which ‘he continued tó reside) till his death, which: occurred 
éokie four. di five yearsisinve, Hp- wasa man of a-wirht-and ' 
Befirous heart, in whosd company thé writer has:spenbMany 
pléasarit hoüts, Tistenihg to hiş rađe history’ pfvthe-timies of 
the Blatk Hawk war. 'Phis‘war broke out in 1839; at wiieli 
finie Josten PAYNE, whose hate isfathitidr to all inithisbvi- 
xinity, had just’ brectisd arid: moved ‘inte a cabin, together with 
Wree WarrAcE, iit the. same: "neighborhood : sith: Mit. 
 CO&ARNG, and at the first out-break of hostilities, onthe fifth 
of May; they fled from their cabins with their fatnilies, and 
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the Same day their deserted houses wete fired by the Indians, 
These fugitives‘camped the ‘first night on the ground where 
Monroe now stands. Here they spent a restless night; occas 
sionally hearing the savage whoop of the blood thirsty In- 
dians, but were lucky. enough to get off undiscovered, with a 
quick and light tread, in the morning, in the: direction of 
HawiLToN's settlement, where they stai@ next night, and 
thence to Fort Gratiot, where they remained till the close of 
the war. Doty vd 

About the year 1834, several new settlers came ; into our 
confines, and among them .LrowAnp Ross, late of Exeter, 
and Hiram Rust, of Monro@; also, Joan W. Denniston and 
ABNER VAN Sant, who located about three miles south-west 
of Monroe. These last named gentlemen erected the first 
flouring-mill in the limits of this county. . During the year 
1835, the lands of this county first came into market, and the 
settlers were enabled to procure undisputed titles to their 
farms. "The privations and hardships of the first settlers can 
only be understood and appreciated, from the lips of those: 
who preceded us, Provisions bore an almost incredible price, 
and could not be obtained nearer than Galena, < some fifty to 
seventy-five miles distant. T 

At the first session of the Wisconsin Territorial Legislature, 
at Belmont, on the 9th of Dec. 1836, the county of Green, 
detached. from the county of Iowa, was established. The 
county of Iowa, of which we then formed a part, was tepre- 
sented.in the Territorial Legislature-in part by Wm. BovLzs,. 
of Monroe; and to him, as the representative of the region 
of the newly proposed county, was, left the selection of the 
name to, be given it;.and he. selected the name of Green— 
indicative of the bright color.pf the vegetation of this region. 
Another member of that Legislature, with whom, I conversed 
soMe years since; suggested to our member that-Greene would 
be'a maore, appropriate or more honorable name, in memory 
and honor.óf the distinguished Gen. GaEENE, of the revolu- 
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tionary war; but the present name, was preferred by Mr, 
Boyrss, and, through. cqurtesy, the name remained as desired: 
by our immediate representative. 

. The act of the Legislature, -creating the. county ‘of Green, 
WAS passed, as already stated, at thé first session of the Ter- 
ritorial Legislature; and at the next. session, held at Burling- 
ton, in what has since become Iowa, an act .was-passed, Jan- 
uary 15th, 1838, fully organizing the'county of Green for 
judicial purposes, and declaring the new county indebted to 
the mother county of Iowa for a proportion of the old county 
- indebtedness. Notwithstanding the solemnity and foree of 
legislative law, the people of Green, although often sued in 
the courts of the State, have refused, (whether justly or- not, I 
will not here digress to say,) to pay the whole, or any part, of 
said indebtedness, And this war with old Iowa, is the only 
war in which we have participated. Our miniature wars, as 
exhibited in personal broils, have been numerous, but such as 
are common to all civilized countries. : 

The first court of record ever held in Green county, ` was 
the United States District Court, Chief Justice CHARLES DuNN 
presiding, in April, 1838. The first Clerk was the late GEORGE 
McFappzx, of Dane county, who was shortly after succeeded 
by M. Barnsrivez, Esq. After the first term, the United States 
courts were, for many years, presided over by Hon, Davip 
Irvin. 

Although our growth, at the earliest stages of our existence 
as an independent county, was not so rapid as some others in 
the State, and consequently our influence not so extensively 

«* felt in the Territorial and State Governments; yet no county 
in Wisconsin has been, or is now, settled by a more indus- 
trious, enterprising and thrifty population. The principal 
business of nearly her entire population has been, from the 
first, that of agriculture; and the consequence is, that her 
wealth is generously divided among all her citizens. Nearly 
the entire population have the means and the will to support 
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fliemselves. Pauperism: and crime, the suré coneómitésité ót 
large commercial communities, havé- mate-indintdadé within 
our borders; and taking into-considefation thé-tichiiess dfolir 
soil, the abundance of our timber;anë the gteat number'óf bur 
Water-coursés, we cit: certainly expect: to rank as'on&'^of “thie 
Best eounties in our flourishing State: The county‘is about 
tiventy-four miilés ‘squate, having an ärea of: 5T sqittite niles; 
traversed through its céntre bythe Milwaukeé and Mississippi 
Railroad, from éast- to- west, passihg. through ‘Monroe the 
tounity seat. - The' south and “west” parts of: the — ate 
nearly covered. with a heavy growth of timber. “Walnut, ash, 
oak, Sugar tree, and: linn exist’ in great abundátiee, affor tins 
great facilities fot building, and the inanüfácture of gll kinds 
Uf wooden wares. The population of Moriroe; the" principal 
town, is about two thousand, while that-of the- tounty, by the 
census of 1855, wás 14,727, which has since largely iirerdased. 
Decatur, Brodhead, Albany and 'Düyton are flourishiiig: vil- 
lages. 
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' out the wsiness facilitiés-of this: reillints: amid Ye sità- 
ick aéra nidiket town, are highly appreciated: by ite inhab- 
litatis, but few of them «dent qotvealizk the fret; thatits location 
“sof great nifutal-beattty ; -3o muchise, that-werea-view oflit, — 
-fiii one of the suirduriding high points, teansferrepy; widi its 
iscing tihti to: a. gilt framed pictures: and- hung -aguitist-tle 
7 piddor’ Wall in iik ‘native Tiómáó;it might:be. admired iss: aute 
view ofisónie distant: place, sell ‘worth journeying to-for the 
Sights v 
& € Youthavtetebeautiful town,’ is axteteatic frequently made 

by strangers, and the truth of it cannot be doubted. White- 
water dE Bail within au amphitheatie, sloping deal "from 
Nest and west, towards ithe -creil running: though dt Adm 
‘forth to:soutls, ard^surtiühüed by tinibered ‘ridges, dint pit- 
Vittresdue?blatfs, on. deeryoside but -the west, and ‘thepeohnep- 
^ing toa kelling prüirie; alternated with: patches of burt els. 

‘A fimë patíóratnié View. of thie whtdld sufrousding ineigihber- 

‘hood, may be-obtained by going only a few rods farther north, 
, upon ihe ridge..on -which the: Cemetery.-is. situated. From 
"eie, lali nufübwütd «he itegular dirface-may. be quen 
sipétehing óh.to-Wheré-the Bark woods abitigié with; hedis- 

"t&n£e, the bare timbere@ maples, ashes, and elms, blending 
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*" *The derivation of-the name of ‘this fine stream 4s ‘well worth estate 
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into a broad and indistinct gray stripe lying along the say 
like a deep plain border to its wide blue surface. To the east, 
there is a beautiful level plain, dotted over with oak groves, 
many of them clustering around farm houses, and beyond 
them the Whitewater Bluffs, their sun-lighted crests reach- 
ing up from bases glittering with snow, in very fair imita- 
tion of a range of mountains, and growing still bolder in 
appearance as they curve around the southern boundary 
of the scene, and overlook the Whitewater,* as its level 
ice-covered surface winds northward, between ridges cov- 
ered over with farms, till it reaches the village, and passes 
through on its way to the Bark river. - To the ‘westward, 
the Whitewater prairie rolls off toward the farther end of 
the world, covered aver with comfortable farm houses and 
barns; interspersed with clumps of oaks. In the center of 
_ this variety of attractions lies Whitewater, a place of about 
1600 inhabitants; its wide streets radiating in every direc- 
: tion from: the creek, and in the center of the town, filled with 
‘teams and people, and. adorned with many fine: yellow. brick 
: blocks, and. the surrdunding streets built-up with neat brick 
and frame residences, well protected by shade trees, and its 
-whole appearance presenting an aspect of comfort that cannot 
þe -excelled - - 2 
E Whitewater is not one of those precocious western towns, 
that arise, already incorporated, amid original wildness; but 
is father ah ancient and plodding.:place, ,rejuvenated and 
.camying on the functions of its formerly: lethargic life.very 
much as.a skeleton resurreetionized into humanity by a 
stroke of-lightning. The grist-mill,-which is the senior in- 
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,Ex-Gov. Dory gives “Waubish Nepaywau”’ as the Menomonee name, signifying 
“The White Water: while the lamented ‘Hon. Sotowon JuxEAv stated, * The 
river Whitewater is called by the united tribes of Chippewa, Ottawa, and Pot- 
tawottamies, Wau-be-gan-nau-po-cat, meaning rily, whitish water, caused by 
white, soft clay, in.some parts of it." 95 e. 4 iI, C. D. 
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stitution of the town, was built in the spring of 1839, by 
Dr. ‘Tarr, and in the fall of the same year the White- 
watér -Hotel Was erected, by D. J. Powexs,—thoùgh theft ‘but 
a small buildiig—dnd a store was established by'B. F: Boš- 
wort. In tlie fall of 1840, a store was ‘built'by Pifskw- 
DER Peck, and another by T. K. Le Barron! -3ii71849, what 
is now the body of the Exchange Hotel was put up. “dn 
1843, Messrs. S. C. Hatt and H. C. LerriNewELL Opened 
store, under ‘the firm: of Hatt,-Lerrineweri'& Co. These 
gentlemen "were^fhé first-comers of those now doing busi- 
ness here, and are well known to the citizens of Whitewater. 
Mr. ‘Hatz is at‘present one oF thermos oxtetisivemetchafts 
in the place: «77 o o.c s des 

From this.time the village grew slowly into: the id 
tions‘ of'altown.* There Svasthiefi no market west-of Mit 
waiiked, alid'a-village coiild'deperid for-its-growth ónÉy upon ` 
thé tardy filling up of tlie /surróündilüg/countiigj/áhié patéon- 
age of teamsters carrying’ produce to; and freight fom, Mil- 
watilfée;< atid the ‘emigration passing through:rto that-gteat 
undéfined region; thé West; THose were:ithe palmy days of 
Milwaukeé;*whénshe gave pticés’to Wisconsin; as: Rome 
once" dictated laws’ to ;Europe.: ‘In those hard:olüstimes, 
many à farmer spent a week in carrying his wheat! to, and 
returning from; “the town," and returned with perhaps: five 
dollars, as the proceeds of ‘his hard labor; in driving through 
mud hub deep; with about thirty bushels of wheat ;~and 
often, with the utmost economy, selling wheat was a losing 
‘business for the grower. A bushel of wheat..was then 
current amorig farmers ds half-a dollar, while im trade -for 
‘goods at the store, it was sey ae E a aguante a a 
dolar... ^ >q 

Inthe falls of 1849, "50 in: ^51; the wheat, giek Was 
the chief marketable crop, was almost :entirely destroyed 
throughout the State, by rust:. Universal dépréssion of busi- 
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ness prevailed, and Whitewater sustained ,its,share of the 
prevalent ‘misfortune. Of course, such; circumstances ap 
these. constituted hard.times;, and as. the. farmers, suffered, 
ihe; village failed :to prosper, though through the liberal , 
poliay of Dr. Turre, who owned. the principal portion of 
the town -site, and, did: much during his life to increase the 
ae of the place, it had attained 800 inhabitants by. M 
year 1862. EB oRESS 75 kw te qu De 

' But the: completion of the, Milwaukee. and Mississippi 
Railroad to.this point, in September; 1852, made.a perfectie- 
volution, in not only:the village, but the,surrounding eountry 
also; nor did this change. cease when the road was built ber 
yond us, but from the time when the Depot was located, down 
to this day, aur town has grown steadily and rapidly in nym- 
bers and wealth...The whistle of the first locomotive that 
' entered. the place, awoke a.spirit of energy which. has. .pelr 
waded its business ever singe, and Has increased its popular 
tion in-three years:from 800.190.1600, — 

Having thus given an outline of the past history, of White. 
hwater, we will endeavor to. describe its present condition.” It 
asa village of 1600/inhabitants, and:is shid -by 4ravelers to he 
as handsome as any of the size:in-the State; situated, about 
fidty miles west of Milwaukee, ahd ;is surrounded by a -beaur 
tifal farming country, consisting of :burr ‘oak ..openings and 
prairie, selling at-an a&erdge of $20 per aere —— 

~in- giving an aceount of the business of: the placé, we wil 
commence at the Depot—it being the business.center. ‘The 
Depot is the largest and.inest ¢ommodious on,the line of the 
rond, and that a large quantity of produce-is-shipped from 
dhere, is well shown: by the following statistics, which -we 
have copied, with the kind assistance of Messrs. D. W.. Ricar 
apson and H, M. Coneak,\from the, books:of tha Company, 
that were very:abligingly. placed. at. our :service, for the pur- 
pose, by .Mr. E. Barsan, the?Freight Agent. : 
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Ar, fide shipped from, Whitewater. ‘Station, fiom Fanouary 
orago in MA 1854, £o January ist, 1855: 
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To show how the business of this station: cohipares« with 
thüt'dóne at other points on the road, we will:not-resott to 
břagging, which is anything else than a satisfactory mode of 
proving a point, but will give, side’ by side, somie items from 
the above table, with items of the same character: from the 
table, showing the entire amount shipped ‘from the foyitteen 
stations on the road, during the same period, by: which «their 
proportion to the total-business may readily be’ séen : 
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After giving these substantial figures, it is almost unneces- 
sary to state, that Whitewater is the market for the produce 
of a fertile area of ‘country extending about thirty miles 
around; and the high prices paid by our grain buyers, have 
brought loads of grain here from McHenry county, Ill.—fifty 
miles distant; grain is frequently brought from two-thirds of 
the distance between hére and Madison; and the bulk of that 
raised on Rock prairie—the rich prairie lying this side of 
Janesville—comes here. Among the towns that obtain their 
freight from this Depot, are Hebron and Jefferson: on the 
north, Deerfield, Milford, Aztalan and Lake Mills “on the 
north-west, Cambridge and Fort Atkinson on the west, and 
Johnstown on the south, 

' Surrounding the Depot, there are seven ware-houses for 
the: storage of grain, which contain now from 150 to 208 ċar 
loads awaiting shipment upon the opening of navigation. 
` Of' these ware-houses, Marsu & Co.’s-is 52. by 80 feet, two 
stories, with posts 31 feet high; S. C. Hair & Co.'s is 40 by 
60 feet, and two stories high; Cugsey & WirLiAMs! is 28 by 
50 feet, and two stories high. - sf 

Opposite: the Depot.is J. C. Wiuyntams &. Cos s Pottery, 
which, though it-has been in operation only, about.a year, 
runs five turning wheels and. one ‘moulding wheel, gives em- 
ployment to seventeen hands, uses four teams in-selling ware 
through the country, and burns and sells about sixty kilns, or 
$12,000 worth, of. crockery in a year. In another part of the 
town is W. Coix’s Pottery, where six wheels are run, twenty- 
five hands and three teams are employed, and a business of 
$10,000 per year is done. 

Messrs. S. C. Harn & Co. use a two story brick building, 
$2 by 70 feet, exclusively as a packing house, where, during 
the last year, they put up: 2,250 barrels of pork, and 560 pack 
ages of lard. 

“Messrs. Wincgester & DeWorr’s Foundiy i is well known 
throughout the State; at this establishment twenty-three 
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: hands: are- employed, and 2000 -ploughst are:cmanufactured 
per year, besides a great number of castings; they "keep 
teams constantly busy sending off ploughs. 

. We Brees’ grist-mill equals any-in: the. State in thie poen: 
tion of its: maehinery, employs ihiee run of stone,cand four 
hands, and turns out over 8,000 barrels of flour in the course 

-of a year. The grist-mill'owned by A, & P:'Mrrrs, has two 
run of'stone, and does a very good:-business, but we cannot 
state the amount. "The TarPPE saw-mill cuts up-about 300,- 
000 feet of lumber per year R. Gourw's tannery is a place 
where hides are made fit to cover other hides, by a new pro- 
cess, in about one-third of the time required for NE tan- 

ning, at the rate of 1200 hides a year. .  . 

Brick-yards are owned by Gero. Dann and. À. KENDALL, 
each employing six hands, and making about 600,000 brick 
per year. The brick made at these yards, and used in the con- 
struction of many. of:.our stores and residences, are of a 
beautiful. straw color,-being the same as the much-admired 
Milwaukee brick; there are 200,000 shipped from here by 
railroad in a year, and it is impossible to supply the demand 
for them. This is also the case with lumber, for the large 
lumber-yard of H.-C. Burn & ‘Co. does not contain the 
amount of building material that is-constantly called for. At 
Gro. Dann’s cooper-shop, six hands are eniployed, and about 
six thousand barrels manufactured per year. We have three 
wagon-shops, employing altogether twenty hands; J. L. 
Prarr’s, which is the largest, having thirteen. There are 
four black-smith shops, in which nine persons are employed; 
and two tin-shops, in each of which there are two hands; 
there are four shoe-making establishments, employing twelve 
persons; two harness manufactories, in each of which there 
are six hands; and three tailoring shops, having in all eleven 
workmen, in addition to two sewing machines. Of hotels 

_we have four; and of stores, the following: Eleven dry goods 
and grocery stores, two selling groceries exclusively; two 
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chardsware: stores, two. cldthirig ‘stores, twocjewelrysstores;itwo 
1dmig stores; and :one booksstere,” There aretwo-medt-markets 

in the place. 4279 D ax Dlg CUPIS UGSPBHO oc tac. 

-9z Beside these; there: is adarge brewety;aleu-a. distiery] both 
vof them. within a mile:of the village, and. doing darge b bupi- 
GHSSS.- :. tts RESTO tt Lo FIGIL e ala 

-. Following the fashion ofthis wicked: ‘world, -we#urn, ‘after 

„finishing up the:temporalitiesof our:village;to-its-sanotities, 
.ttistate;that we have ‘five largeand comfortable churches,cbe- 
odonging severally to:.the: Catholic Congregational, Episcopa- 

JianyMethodist;ind ‘Baptist denominations yp werhavesalsovin 
-eourse:of.erection, a commodious brick school<house. . 22: « 

Not being a prophet,swe cannot say what Whitewater will 

_ dhe. the future, but: comnion:sense alonezwould teach; that 
“swith ats:.constantly increasing.:business, with: the facilities of 
«the railroad: now: built; and: those of. the Wisconsim Central 
.raad,which willbe completed: to:this point in abouta year, 
omakingithis the place where the:two:rdéads' cross, giving: üs 
zthe:advantage»of the Chicago market; and..placing tssoni the 
imain thorough-fare between: that great cityand'the rich pine- 
7xies in Northern Wisconsimeswith : all:these isidvantagés, and 
^Xhe..busimess:energy that -has given itis present:-stahiding, 
i. Whitewater must:go aheadst 
10s hitewater, March, 1855, i 
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wj BEE px Wasconsan,?,is.a vus usually. appligd fo the 
»gounty bordering this stream from Point Bas, upwards toits 
mponrce, at Lac Vieux, Desexts.a,,distance.north and, south: of 
«one, hundred, and, fifty, miles. «But, oux.deseriptions wall, for 
sithe most. part, refer, to.the.Jower, portion of this area, lying in 
ij dMarathons Portage: ang. W00d,-counties-rthe. yery, centre of 
utbe States; Gd 01. 
bti: Its. remarkable what a. tendency, is often manifest, to jp- 
oi¥est pew and unexplored ;regionsc-£erza. incogpita—with, all 
athe habjliments and character of the terrible z syeh regions 
«@fe.4oo.generally, set,down.as impenetrable, swamps, tenanfed 
er Only: with, wild. animals, and upfitted for,man’s. abode, , ste is 
F „within, the ,recollection..ef the, riter, thag nearly. the, whole 
'n State of-Mighigan, was,reported by an officer. of the, War, De- 
crpantment,.gg ope.wnbroken lagoon -sop after which an,im- 
o menge; 193p; made; its; appearance, laying, down, nearly, the 
hole, genta area ofthat heautifyl..State.as.2 swamp.,, Rhe 
-Brogrosa of. settlement dissipated these-ideal, marshes ang xe- 
pndegmed: the State.: ‘The same, xinfounded. motions -haye pre- 
vailed;;tp.agopsiderable extent, with. regard to large, portions 
of, Wisconsin, including this same country, of which ponow 
propose to write = ti; in 
M In.1947, Mr..Owxnyáhe.geolo git, chsracterized it ast: des- 
ert. or sands, unapproachable by. ihe agriéuliurisi;-ahd, but 
‘a fey inthi'ügoy a s papina Benn IY off ‘of fhe . 
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southern counties, in an elaborate article to the Wisconsin 
Farmer, gravely asserted that Northern and Central Wiscon- 
sin was an alternation of sand-ridges and marshes, In fact, 
the idea is too prevalent to-day, that at least the unexplored 
portions of Wisconsin, embracing the northern portions of 
Oconto, Marathon, Chippewa, La Pointe and -Douglas 
counties, are swampy, sandy, sterile regions, worthless and 
uninhabitable !—whereas, the truth is beginning fo come out, 
that they are quite the reverse of all this, and likely to prove 
the best agricultural districts in the State. 

In the year 1852, it was proposed to apply to Congress for 
"the establishment of a Land Office at Stevens’ Point; the 
idea was regarded as Utopian—supposed that not lands 
enough would be sold to pay current expenses of the office. 
It has now been open nearly four years; the result is, that 
almost one-half of the district is sold—the title passed from 
the United States to actual settlers, and the remaining lands 
in the northern and western portions,are being sought and 
bought up with unparalleled avidity. -Such are some of the 
consequences of actual exploration, in opposition to imagin- 
ation, as touching new countries. This part of Wisconsin 
originally constituted a part of: Brown county. Portage 
county was set off from Brown county by act of the Territo- 
rial Legislature, in 1844,* embracing all the country north of 
‘the Fox and Wisconsin rivers—excepting a part of Brown 
county north of Fox river, and Crawford county above the 
Wisconsin, bordering on the Mississippi. Columbia county 
was set off from Portage in the year 1846; Marathon county 
in the year 1850, and Wood in the year 1856, leaving the 
present area of Portage within the constitutional limit. ` 

The first aggression upon the “ Upper Wisconsin?" as In- 


_, Portage county was set.off from Brown county, December 7th, 1836, when 
it embraced ahout the present limits of Columbia county ; and in March, 1841, 
the territory forming the present counties of Adams, Juneau, Portage and 


Marathon, was annexed to Portage county, and. in January, 1844, the present 
county of Portage was fully organized. s i L. 6. D. 
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dian ‘Territory, was by the search for pine timber, Sgeasioned, 
by the settlement of Northern Illinois and, Southérn M'iscons- 
sin, when the price of pine | boards went up to EOLIE per 
thousand, feet, 

The pine regions of the State lie mostly ‘North, of the East 
and West line, which marks Town 20 North, of. the surveys, 
abounding more or less in three-fourths of this Area; ‘though 
there, are considerable districts of beautiful Prairie, ‘and. -open- 
ings extending above this line; some of them between the 
Wolf and Wisconsin rivers as high as Town 25; and. be 
tween the Chippewa and St, Croix rivers, as ‘high as "Towns 35 
and,36 North. - 

The pine is generally near the banks of the stream (the 
Wisconsin) and its tributaries, gradually diminishing ata 
distance from them, and giving place to the several. .varieties 
of ‘hard timber—sugar tree, oak, bass, birch and hemlock— 
with a few scattering, but majestic pines. About one-twen- 
tieth of the grounds may be set down as pine lands. 

The first attempt at lumbering, by a saw-mill, that we hear 
of in Wisconsin, beyond the Green Bay settlement, was made 
by Col Jouw Suaw, now of Marquette county, who built a 
mill on Black river, in 1819; and the second attempt was 
made by a man named PznxrNs, from Kentucky, on a branch 
of the Chippewa river, in the year 1822. He built a mill on 
the Menomonee branch; but just before commencing to saw, 
it was swept away by a sudden freshet, The Indians threat- 
ening to disturb him, the enterprise was abandoned; to be 
renewed with better success, on the same site, in the year 
1830, by Josern RorgTTE and James H. Locxwoon, of Prairie 
du Chien. Pine timber was made into boards with whip- 
saws, in 1826, by the U. S. soldiery, at the building of Fort 
Winnebago, from timber cut on a small island about 10 miles 
above the Wisconsin Portage. Daner WnmrrNEY, of Green 
Bay, obtained a permit from the War Department, to erect,a 
saw-mill and cut timber, on the Wisconsin, (it then being In- 
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built a mill at Grignon’s Rapids, in 1836. These" tw Hate! 
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Point Bas Dily haies üp th Hid tretin? TRI WAL" POEA 
cially to open the our to the lumbermen‘!" “the hift 
piite aid great demand fot th deg diehard tnd'flasitless ; 
the ‘ti viel ras pore "EI Point Bas io Big Hill fate ad 
ya ahd ile dodlipaidi i and" TUNIS of tHe AAG eMNETGIU 
sites, quickly followed. “Messrs. BEóowER & SyRONU alid'ilsé 
Gto. CLINE , Scetipied thë ciii Rapids! "AD RC dir Tod 
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Acla retin the possession of'thé makers dnd Hondas df 
pine boards ad Shingles; befdte the yéay 1840. of gg, thé 
Cada! Pirit cestion, "isla wiles width on this fiver? was 
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outdheiwhole NorthWest z: the lumber from: shemifdrnishing: 
maéetiale fotsim proving and. refideriag habitable:the-immanse: 
preirio worlds: of: Llingis, Iowa and Missouric- an. banne" 

:3 Phere ane soine pebuliarities -in the mode -of: himbesing'ion 
this river; oespevially- in-zegard-:to -the- measurenient .of: tha: 
boardepang in: getting: thespreduct.té: market:);..As @igenoral: 
thingologg: are eit: in:the forest - to. three lengths; 12/ feet, 14: 
feet, and: 16 feetinilength AH conan boards areinawedad | 
inel in: thiekness;;thinner. stuf thei this ‘(except siding) bes. 
ing heldi &t a:teduced: pri¢a-in the :mazketsi below: Measures: 
Inenis-are-by: libe,-and.no!stiffis marked at thecmille. «> :« 

- ThhcWisesnsins &bove Point Bas, is acencoessiom of rapids- 
ande.eddies;-3most.of thé:formeri;surge over: rdckey: ‘bottoms; 
Withia wildocufrent of teh; to-$wenty miles:an hour; the:ehant 
nel broken and divided, offering almost insurmountable. abs. 
stacles to:-anything like navigation; yebrover:-all -thesanthe 
lubiber has: to pass; Ehe -pileting of -refts: over:-these : intere 

minable falls;-from-Jenny Bull.io' arid; below;the Dels;--nex 
quires: great, skillz- practice, courage, and extrenie: peril .andr 
hand labor. -- This branch:of. the business has ‘producedacciasa 
efseen;;known às Pilots; who: have beconie mastene both: of 
theizapids-and’ the capifelists in the jlumberz&de;;as nothing 
ea be done without them, at-least dn. gettingrthe: product ta 
market after it is. cutout at the:mills,- ‘When-engaging by the 
day;they -meke-theiz.owa-terms,.at fiom, fire to fiftean.dollars: 

Those of;. the: better ‘charagter, with a litle means ahead; are 
agoustomed.tejob :ihe business; emtesing»into, contract with 
the: producer te take: the boards «in pile atthe mills, and fuz; 
nishing all: neeessary- men.aad) outlays attheir gwn-cost-and 
charges, to deliver ‘the lumber at.Dubuque.;or, St. Lopis,atia 
stipulated: ;price; per thousand f feet. , Partaking , somewhat ,of 
the -wild,sigoroug. shatacter, .of,the river and its whirlpools, - 
they.are nevertheless, for the-most -part, men, of generous ims 
pulse, energetic,- honest and aaa amit 2d 
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large.establishnient, in its transit to market, but with:thie:sale 
of the rafts, the disbursement of.large amounts ofthe proceeds. 
to hands, and the rendition:of-final accounts to the owners, 
The.cost of.running:out lumberfrom the mills-tó-the lower 
market, variés, according to the season and distance; at from 
` five to eight dollars per thousand. feet, not including wastage’ 
by breaking on the rapids, which may be éstimated:-at: 
one-twentieth of the whole. At a good^stáge of water, the 
run may be made from Wausau to St. Louis in.twénty-fout: 
days. The great difficilty is in getting out of the Wisconsin 
into the. Mississippi, and it.is but seldom that this can be done 
with a fleet at one rise of the river,—so that it frequently re- 
quires several weeks to make the trip; this greatly increases: 
the cost, and is a direct abatement of the profits of the busi- 
ness ^." 5.7. , hoo HUE j 
TImmetise amounts of money have been spent, from time to 
time, in putting in various improvements on these rapids, 
mostly in what are called: slidés ; they “are ‘wooden ‘sluice- 
Ways, Over dams and falls, built of heavy timbers, secured by 
immense ‘cribs filled with stones; they are laid from the-top: 
to the bottom of the dam or fall, at angles of fifteen to thirty 
degrees, over which the rafts are directed, with the speed of 
an arrow, frequently to the hazard of the livés of the raftsmem 
and the destruction of the rafts. The keeping up of these 
improvements is a matter of great expense, as they are of short 
duration, owing to the wear and tear of the currents. The 
rafts, in passing over, constantly cut them away in detail; 
but the principal cause of their destruction, is fromthe ran- 
ning ice in the spring, on the breaking up of the tiver. Some 
of the most expensive and best constructed of these slides, até 
sometimes almost entirely destroyed in a single day, by the 
running ice of the spring flood.’ Expensive booms, dàins, 
and even mills, are frequently swept off in the same way, to 
say nothing of the peril and-loss of whatever rafts or cribs of 
lumber may ‘have been left in the stream over the ‘winter. 
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Phe. limits:preseribed: for this paper will permitzus ‘to: 
give but a-brief: description of the mode of constructing and 
running of the rafts: -“The-lumber i$ generally ratéd: in pieces 
of about 3,500-feet, called “ cribs,’ five-or six of which consti- 
tutéa “rapid-piece ;” thë cribs’ are: either 16-by 12-féet, or 16 
feeb square, and genérally--consist of. from twelve ‘to twénty’ 
tiers 6f‘ inch’ boards, exclusive of what are called the:“grub- 
plank ;". these are two'itiches.in thickness, and placed atthe 
bottom. The cribs are. bound together‘by means of “grubs” 

* akind of pin; two inches in thickness; four feet in length; 
made from saplings-of oak, iron-wood,'or maple, dug out by: 
the roots, a part of the root being left on, to form the head or . 
lower. end of the grub. - The raftsman, in forming‘a crib; 
selects three grub planks; these’ he ‘arranges-about five feet 
apart, parallel-to each other, up and down the stream ; each 
has three two-inch. auger holes bored in it—one near each 
end, and one im the- middle—and a grub inserted in each; 
three inch boards, bored in like manner, are then laid cross- 
wise of the grub plank, the grubs inserted, which form the 
bottom or foundation of the crib; he then fills up the spaces _ 
bétween with inch boards, and crossing the next tier, contin- . 
ues the operation till he has as many courses as he judges 
safe, not to make his raft run too deep. Next he puts on two 
binding planks, bored to receive the grubs, parallel with the 
grub plank, and then applying a couple of links of a chain, 
called: a “witch,” by means of a lever, draws up the grub, 
pressing down the -binding plank, and wedging the grub, 
makes all fast. His crib is now complete; about six of these 
are brought together endwise, and fastened by means of two 
more planks, coupling. one crib to another, constituting & 
*rapid-piece^ A solid piece of square timber, called a “head 
block,’ 5 by 7 inches, is laid across each end, and pinned. On 
each of these is-hung the “oar,” consisting of a pole 36 feet 
ir length, ‘with:a twelve feet, 14 inch plank, in the outer end 
for-a blade, the oar neatly balanced: across the head-block; 
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next; pndilast ofall, areput-on what .exe;eatled the; spting 
pales, being a couple:of pieres of .heatlock poled, some: 38; 
feet; in; length;;and 6.or 8 inches thick-—the;forward: endrin; 
seated. undatcthe outwardicornenof the headibleck, brought 
back-over:a. bit-of. wood:for a fulerumj:is: pressed down with: 
the-foree-of three;or-four men; thus;taming up: the-foxwasd: 
ead: of the;rapid. piece, and fastened: downto: one of-tlie grubsi: 
"Ehis-is a.necessary preenution, to^ keep the rapidspiece, frome: 
catching on.the roeks atthe bottom, whem; it-dives in. the 
eddy: a5 itileaves-the slides; owhich itis: sure;to do, frequently. 
submerging the rafts and men. to-the:depth of several feet. In: 
these.csises;a line (cable):is stretchedfrom end-to end«of the: 
piece, to: enable-the men to: save themselves by:laying holsbaf 
it. : This rapid-piece-is now ready -fot-its lohgrdescent of the: 
Ciurents;:oaver the slides, falls, dams; and rapids; and cout-to:- 
the: Mississippi.- From two te:eight:men are necessary: to 
manage a rapid. piebe;:according- to the difficulties- and-.d&n« 
gers,of the various rapids.. Twenty: of these: zapid-pieces; 
wore or-less,constitute.a “fleet,” managed byrone'pilot amd 
his.gang-of hands. On approaching a-rapid; slide; or fall:the 
whole fleetiis tied up in the eddy above; arid: then twapforr} 
or.dight- hands, as:may be-necessary, get on to: single piece; 
and run it to the. eddy below, where they tie it up, and: return 
to the-head of:the rapid for another pieces and soion-tillkthe 
whole fleet is.over. This:footing sit up over the falls after2 
piece is run down, is called bythe. men “gigging: back ;"5it is 
generally done at a quick: pace, andthe :distance traveled; 
from! sun:to sun, by a gang in ranninga rapid. and-“gigging 
buck,” is ‘often fifty, sixty or seventy miles:á:day; and: forms 
a pretty ‘severe introduction ofthe green-horns into the mys: 
teries' of going down on:a:raft. “These eddies, or testing-places 
in: smooth: water, are indispensable: grounds; and ‘ssuchshas 
become the volume.of business on this: river,ithat: the eddy* 
room ‘is becoming. insufficient for itin the more busy. seasons 
of running out.’ 'Pwenty fleets, at tlieosanie time, may often 
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~ Let us now take a glance a at the ex xtent of the lumber busi- 
hess. At the present: day, t this branchi of. industry aocupies: 
the whole length’ of the Upper Wisconsin, from Poipt "Bas Yt 
Ee tiver, Witt thost of its^tiuineróus tribüiaties; Ametudite 
Yellow river and.the *Little.Pinery.?--In all its ramifications; 
Ht less than 2,500 meti até employed "throughout ‘the yéar, 
anüa-oapitaléf between five:and six: millions: ie involyed; 
Bui An approximate reésdlf cai be obtained as tó tlie “Anniial 
product,,, As'near ag We cun asceltain, tHere arë some twelve 
‘Steam, and about forty "water mills, running an aggregate of 
dYzó-sAws, exchisive of. edging, 1 picket, and ‘lath saws.’ Au 
Üxpettehced- Iumberman tells- us, that: ó&cli saw will average 
‘Sevén thiftdred thousand.feet per annum,—equal-to-one-Hiun- 
dréd and nineteen millions. It is valued at the mills at $12 
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per thousand,—$1,428,000. ." To: this must, be- added about 
$75,000 anore, for the annual produet, of- shingles, lath. and 
piekets, making a total of $1,503,000, as the annual product 
of this business, here in the pineries* . When.marketed,.on- 
the Mississippi below, the value will:be increased to $2,505,-. 
000, - These figures look large, but we-are confident they. are- 
not larger than the. actual.footings will prove. . Prices in.the 
market have fluctuated very much during the progress of the: 
business ; beginning at..$50 to $60 in, 1830, they declined to. 
$10 to $12 .in'1849—50; but have steadily. advanced ‘since: 
that date, to the present rates, (average of $20 or more) with 
a prospect of a further and steady advance for the future. ...,. 
It.is frequently observed, that the timber will soon be ex- 
hausted, That it must finally fail, is of course certain; but 
that period is so remote as to have no practical bearing on 
the investment of capital for present. operations, Probably 
not a fiftieth part of the pine is yet worked out; the logging, 
as a general thing, having been extended but a short distance 
from the principal streams, and even there, only the most 
choice timber having been removed. 
A great misapprehension has prevailed abroad, not only in 


* * LI : 

* These estimates by Gen. ErL18 are more than borne out by the report on 
the lumbering business of the Upper Wisconsin, submitted to the Wisconsin 
Senate, January 29th, 1857, by Hon. Jony T. Kixesrox, who has been for many 
years engaged in lumbering on that river. Mr. KiwesroN gave the following 
statistics concerning the lumbering business on the Wisconsin river and its trib- 
utaries, north of the Dells: 


No. of saw-mills now in operation above said point—counting gangs as 


ONG mil ohly E nner wade ru R ana dada vibxeseasecue. LOT 
Estimated average of lumber manufactured per annum, per mill.. 1,000,000 ft, 
Total amount manufactured per annum.....................-. 107,000,000 « 
Estimated amount of shingles and lath, per annum............ 100,000,000 « 
Estimated amount of square timber and logs floated down said i 

fivér in Be fultus duiu--cee d aaae pb ea e owes C die XN daa 10,060,000 « 
Total value of lumber at the Dells, at $15 per thousand feet.... $1.605,000.00 
Value of shingles and lath at the Dells, at $2 per thousand ..... 200,000 -00 
Value of timber and saw logs, at $10 .................... .... 100,000 00 

Total annual value """"-"-——————— — © $1,905,000 00 


L. C. Dy: 
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égard te to the extet of this- fuus bur ‘more especially asto 


“the Upper Wisconsiii;are not only men:of means'to prósecute 
‘the business with eminent success, but they have the further 
' qualifications: of intelligence, energy and perseverance, so in- 
dispensable in any pursuit; in a degree equal to that possessed 
by’ men engaged in any of the vast pursuits of: the country 
or age in which they live. The-proof is in the reduction by 
them, in a few short years, of those wild wastés. into a land 
of productive industry, equalled by no other ih the State— 
scarcely in the West. The character of the Wisconsin lum- 
bermen for’ honesty, intelligence and astuteness in business, 
will not suffer in comparison with that of any other class, at 
home or abroad. : 

We have thus: given an imperfect and hasty view of-the 
lunibering business on this river; although large, and hith- 
erto that which has led to the settlement of the country, it 
must not be supposed that it has exclusive possession, or is, 
in future, at least, to be the only pursuit here, griculture— 
the cultivation of the soil, has already began to engage the 
attention of many. 

It is, within the recollection, doubtless, of many of our 
readers, that the region about Galena and Dubuque, were for 
many years pending the early operations of mining, entirely 
neglécted for purposes: ‘of agriculture. The linds were not 
considered fit for such purposes. As soon as the inhabitants 
“found time to prove them, they were ascertained to be ex- 
ceedingly rich and productive. -The case is quite similar in 
‘the Upper Wisconsin country. Our lands, which were at 
first regarded barrens, are found to be excellent; and farming, 
as a legitimate business, is- now M EET an mauaa of 
the country. : be 3d 

-` The Indian tide to the “ Tudian Lands,” was extinguished 
in 1848; this opened the whole Upper Wisconsin country to 
the settles. In 1852, the lands were bróüght into market, at 
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she Jang offices, at, Manasha..and. Minenl koint n The Se- 
ions} Point landoffica wasjopened 1.185%. T he.dismict om- 
seraces. a strip;of dand tharty miles in.widil.on ‘either, sing vol 
Abe Wisconsin, from the Dells.to ifgsonzcerrabout ope. bap- 
.dred and. seventy miles dong.. Iu,pxoef,ef ont, ppsitigmthet 
13wehaye a.good farming. countzy, we have only «tesgive:the 
-Amennt;of sales iin, this Jand. district; the aggregate from. July 
-Pithy:1853,,t0, March: 31551859, is one milliga four: Aupdyed 
pend ,thixty-fxethousand. fiye hundzed ang. sigty aerei. ib 
Mineral, Point and Menasha, previous Ao the opening, af. this 
hice, the sales were, probably.abgut three d&undred theysand, 
sumthin the, boynds, of this, distyiet-msay, gre, málign sic 
nond dhirky thoysandagres in. all. .: Nok onentwensieth, part of 
this was purchased for lumbering purposes, hpt ifor, agrigpl- 
fare, and- that, alone. -- Seamer twe-thisds of, itjis,ogqupied by 
fattlers,, who. are nom ppening-farms.,, The whole, of Adams 
1 county, tha marthrwastpart.af Mangnetig,cqunty, in, this, gis- 
triet, mest part. of Waushaza cquntys also. dn, this: district,to- 
-gether with the, sputhem, and, eastern pasts.of Portage and 
»iWood..goupties,are completely, settled up; the lands, -bejng 
openings and prairie, proving first rate—equal, te, any, dv the 
uBtafe. «La the west and nosthawest, of Ployay.and Grand 
Rapids, and month pf Stevens. Point, the lands are covered, with 
timber andimore or dessmixed, with the evergreen... 4, short 
«o flistenge fram-the streams, however, almost invariably. is faynd 
athe chard timbered. lands, which on pragfaresageertgined tp,be 
heavier and, stronger, than, these either in ,the epeninggior 
a Meng the sweams;,andifpr the; -lastoyeay, baue- been, sought 
s: ARA bought, with, great eagerness, for.the-purposes of settle- 
nen and foaming... Nearly, all of, towns twenty; twenty:one, 
o WWSBHRAWO, c sventkchzes, -awenty-four..and, qwentysfiye,. of 
ranges two, three, four, five, six, seven and eight,,are taken 
19Hpusdieolony of .Germansifrom Pittsburgh, aftex eargfnl ex- 
) ayminetion, have taken, up «for -purposon.of imanediate;.ogeu- 
v parneyasome tweniycseyen-thousand aeres of; the most.choice 
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Jandsdn tówiustwettyietght-snd- twenty-nine pi ingen fotr 
and five, on Rib river, about fifteen silesswest wio Wawsi, 
sand‘as masy: ‘northwest of: Mosifiee Link Bull Falls, 
pheandsin- large tracts of squalliy-ddsirable quality; lie n Wie 
Aéast: side:xf the: Wisconsin; up the Plover on the Hua Platic, 
Baw Claire, Pine and :Praitie: rivers; whieh have not: heat go 
smuch:/bxosehdd.asyet^. 970. 40 eae oun gir 
“0A glance atithe map^willshew,:that!on -each side ofi the 
: Wisconsth, stisome: twenty miles distance from ‘it, arose 
‘heads: of the streams ; thófe -on: the éast,-that rise imfariges 
. Oovand:aa2, -and<fall into the: Wolf River esstwatdly, and sifto 
‘the Wisconsin ~westwardly; and on-the'west,thlose that tike 
inivanges.t,.2aHd 3,-and :fall.intoixhe Black ‘River! ori @he 
west, Yellow River on the south, and: thé Wiseorisintatithie 
“east, ‘These. are: never failme;:clearispring brooks;and-water 
every: quarter Section: of:the most choice hard-timberéd leds. 
- The wholeof this Upper Wisconsin countrys is. withoutény 
"stensiderable.portiort of. -brokén-or-aaottritanfous:flaids; being 
- nearly: wplarie; just:enouglr: ‘inclined: to the southwald to dràw 
_bffstheowaters of ‘the streams ‘in a diek: curretit, As. Blfére 
observed, after léavitic the. Wisconsin, the banks of whith 
. are-a:sandy, light soil; heavier lands;:of gravel aid Team, are 
found.’ Hexice:the-selections for fatming:purposds, ars aiesdy 
ithade near the sources of the Streams, ‘as above described, 
»& dmfürther proóf:of the fine ‘sdik6f this-Upper Coüntry we 
. giveihere a-conimimnicationifrem-a highly-intelligent ‘gente- 
maniof-Wetsan, deseriptive-of. Maáthohieounty #2: #4 
04 Man ation Count is'béühüed-orithe torth by thd "State 
: lime; east. by^Ocontos south by Portage; bid west by Clark, 
Chippewa and La Pointe. It was _organized- Febrtiary isih, 
18501: The: County Seat is- at? Wasan y iredi eb#s ‘square 
- Hilos: “Its sutfaec:is gently: sunalinlatinig ficient to ilo 
Ke Witter, Jeaving'‘no: swanips but wHat ard sustéptible'ófthe 
highest) sunt^ of ealtivation' and: io dnülinstions- So" dbrüpt 
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whose surface-may not be turned. with the -farmer’s plow “and 
traversed with his cart.. 

“The Wisconsin River, one of the noblest of natüre's 

.Streams, rises in the northern part of the county, receiving 
its waters from a multitude of silvery lakes, and meanders in 
nearly a south ‘course, through tbe center of the county, into 
Portage, and empties its waters into the Mississippi, near 
Prairie du Chien. Its principal tributaries in the county, com- 
ing in on the east, are Prairie, Pine, Trapp and Eau Claire; 

~ onthe west, Big Eau Plaine and Rib. These are large enough 
to float lumber and logs, and mills are located on each, except 
Prairie. Besides these, there are other tributaries of equal 
importance further north, one the Eagle River, on which is 
found the best pine in the State, 

“ Along the immediate vicinity of the rivers, the timber is 
various. There is found pine, hemlock, sugar-maple, spruce, 

‘ oak, elm, birch, &c., embracing almost every variety that 
grows in the Western country. Either way from the rivers, 
the hemlock generally disappears, and in-many instances the 
pine also, and a beautiful growth of hard wood covers the 
soil, such as sugar-maple, butternut, walnut, oak, elm, &c. 

* The soil throughout the county is of the finest quality for 
agricultural purposes, Within two years, attention has been 
turned to this branch of business, and thé yield and quality 
have exceeded the expectations of the farmer. In towns 28, 
29 and 30, ranges 5, 6 and 7, the land is mostly entered by 
Germans, who are doing a good business by way of farming. 
Openings are being made throughout the county, and some 
farms with a hundred acres of improvements have sprung 
into existence. 

“The Lumbering business. is carried on quite extensively. 
Within the county is annually manufactured about 62,000,000 
feet; of which Wausau turns out about 20,000,000; Rib River, 
5,000,000; aboye Wausau, 10,000,000; Eau Claire, 15,000,000; 
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Mosinee. (Little Bull), 6,900,000 ; Eau Plaine, 3,000,000; and 
Warren's-Mill, 3,000,000. - 

“The county at the present time is divided into three towns; 
Wausau, Mosinee and Eau Claire, The village of Wausau 
is the county, seat. It has a beautiful location on the Wiscon- 
sin river, and new contains between 700 and 800 inhabitants. 
It is fast: building up, and unlike many western villages, 
the. buildings are all good and: substantial. As above stated, 
at this place is manufactured. about twenty million feet of 
lumber: of this amount the mills of W. D. McIxpox cut 
about one-half. In addition to that, he has, now ready a mill 
for manufacturing siding, shingles, pickets, lath, &c. Proba- 
bly the best dåd safest water power in the State, is found at 
Wausau. The whole river may be used, and still be per- 
fectly safe from high water. 

* At LirrLe Borr Farts is a newly laid out village, and 
some fine buildings are now being built, This is the terminus 
of steamboat navigation from Stevens’ Point, The Company 
have a boat;building, to run above the Falls to Wausau, in 
connexion with the one from Stevens’ Point, which will be put 
on the river in the spring. A road from Wausau to Portage 
. county line, will be completed about the first of July next, 
which will equal any of the best Mcadamized roads in the 
State, p 

“In the county is considerable Government land yet to be 
had at seventy-five cents per acre, and one dollar and twenty- 
five per acre; though the entries for the past eight months 
have been extensive, and nearly all by actual settlers, ane for 
farming purposes. : 

* A peculiar characteristic of the county is its general 
healthfulness, The water is pure and soft, the atmosphere 
clear, and the climate salubrious. No sudden changes from 
heat to cold, nor vice versa. Winter weather is steady ; spring 
comes and takes complete possession, and winter yields with- 
out a struggle. No county holds out greater inducements to 
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-actual settlers than this, and noné have greater. prospects! of 
becoming a great agricultural county-than Marathon.” 

Some of the most enterpising men -iii the State, lócated 
early near Big Bull Falls, who :by. their energy and: capital, 
‘gave an impetus to business there, and tended to develop the 
resourees of the country, even sooner than was done farther 
down. Some of the heaviest lumbering establishments are 
in that region, and- good farms were opened above Wausau 
many years since. These improvements have tended ‘to draw 
attention that way, and at this time the neighborhood~of 
: Wausau is known as an important locale in Central Wiscon- 
sin, standing by itself, and having important commercial 
facilities and improvement policies of its own. As-a business 
-centre of a vast interior country of: the State, it has projected 
thoroughfares, railroads, &c., of its own, forming no deperid-— 
encies on the lower part of this river." Within a few months, 
a most important seheme of the latter kind has been pro- 
jected—a railroad from Lake Michigan.at Sheboygan, veia 
Appleton and New London, direct to Wausau, and thehce 
north-westerly to an intersection of the Milwaukee and- Hor- 
icon: railroad, to Superior City. Here also, it is supposed, 
will be an intersection of the railroad from Stevens’ Point to 
Ontonagon. 

As the country settles, the vast territory of Marathon must 
be divided up into other counties; probably eight or ten in 
number, with a population, in a few years equal, or greater 
than that.of as many now in any part of the State. - 

- Portage Counry, by a late act of the Legislature, setting 
off Woop Counry, on the south-west, is reduced to the con- 
` stitutional limit, containing now twenty-two townships. It 
is thirty miles in length, north and south; and some twenty 
broad, east and west. -The southern and eastern portions 
are ‘mostly openings, and well-settled; the northern and 
‘north-western portions are mostly timbered, -containing 
considerable quantities of choice, Government lands stilin 
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market; in a all the counties,on the. Wisconsin, a and near the l 
river, there are good lands at the graduation price of seventy- 
fine, cents per agre, Yetzemaining unsold. 2 ud 

B There i is scarcely a foot of- waste land i in Portage county— 
the few.: marshes or ‘swamps in it, are all susceptible of drain- 
BBC, . whereby they, may . be made. the best of plow:lands 
-Plover.is the county. seat; but Stevens’ Point is the most pop- 

ulous village., This county is the most central of the State ; A 
,and. in- position, soil, climate, and commercial advantages, 
“holds. the first rank on the Upper Wisconsin. . 

To Woop County the same general remarks are applicable, 
„with the addition that its -north-western portion lies on the 
-head waters of, several Streams—as Mil creek, Yellow. river, 
„and Blagk river, all of. which rise from, the most beautiful 
, Spring ‘brooks, and water several townships of the. most 
‘charming | hard-timbered lands. i in all this region. They $ are 
rapidly being settled up with Bona fide farmers. Grand Ra- 
pids is the county seat; and with its transcendent water 
power, and pushing population, is fast becoming a stirring, 
prosperous town. è 

It seems hardly necessary to speak of the health of this 
part of the State; that fact having passed into a proverb. 
But some observations will be, required on temperature and 
our winters. We shall not deny that we have a cold country, 
nor attempt to compare it with Southern Illinois or Missouri; 
yet as a general proposition, we are prepared to maintain that 
our climate, even in the depth of winter, is as agreeable in 
most respects, as that of the southern countries named. Our 
winters are fully inaugurated about the 10th to the 15th of 
November, and with slight interludes, continue from the 10th 
to.20th of March. During these sixteen weeks, the ground 
is generally covered with snow; with good sleighing, and 
steady cold weather; all of which are found much more con- 
ducive to health, pleasure, business and the success of agri- 
cultural pursuits, than the alternate thaws and freezes, mud 
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and snow, rains and sleets, which prevail one and two hun- 
dred miles further south. Our autumns are bland, beautiful 
and mild, through nearly all of October. Spring generally 
Breaks upon us at once—the transit from winter to summer 
Being short. The consequence is, that the vegetable kingdom, 
whether wild or under the hand of the cultivator, changes the 
face of nature from the dearth of winter to the luxuriant 
growth of spring, much quicker than in more temperate lati- 
tudes. Most of the fruits, and all the grains of the Northern . 
and Middle States, thrive well here. A fair specimen of 
dent corn was raised in this village last year. 

Our two last winters have been unusually severe; but not 
more so for the latitude, (44 deg. 40 min. north,) than it has 
throughout the Continent. The Wisconsin usually breaks 
up, so that the rafting season begins in the month of March; 


and before the river-men get below Pointe Bas, the forests are 
usually clothed with verdure. 


SKETCH OF PRESCOTT, AND PIERCE COUNTY. 
BY OLIVER GIBBS, JR., AND C. E, YOUNG, OF PRESCOTT. 


: Pierce county lies immediately south of the 45th parallel of 
north latitude, between the 92d and 93d degrees of longitude 
west from Greenwich, and is, consequently, west- of the 
Fourth Principal Meridian. It is bounded on the north by 
St. Croix county, east by Dunn, south by Dunn, Lake Pepin 
and the Mississippi river, and west by the Mississippi and 
Lake St Croix. Its boundaries secure to it the longest navi- 
gable water front of any county of its size in the State, The 
surface general has a south-western slope, and is diversi- 
fied by rolling prairies, bluffs and intervales, with groves and ` 
forests of excellent and beautiful timber. It is watered by 
several streams flowing into the St. Croix, Chippewa and 
Mississippi. f 

Pierce county, though bounded by two lakes of surpassing 
beauty, (St. Croix and Lake Pepin,) has none within its own 
limits, or marks indicating their former existence. Its scenery, 
however, forms a view of ever-varying magnificence and 
beauty. The abrading forces which have changed its orig- 
inal features, have scooped out broad valleys, leaving as 
boundaries on every. side rounded and graceful mounds, tow- 
ering above the general surface from seventy to.eighty feet. 
These mounds really occupy but a small portion of the sur- 
face, although from their number, a first view would give & 
different impression, Seen in.the summer months, their tops 
covered with groves of timber, and their sides with rank and 
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matted vegetation, bedecked with the bright hues of wild 
flowers, contrasting with the fresh and green shade of the 
surrounding prairies, no objects in Nature afford more per- 
fect scenes of all that is lovely and attractive. Many of 
these mounds are worn into semi-circular forms, with gentle 
sloping prairies in front, stretching down to some rippling 
rivulet,-and then rising with easy grade to similar mounds at 
the distance of a mile or more. These places, numerous all 
over the county—paragons of rural beauty—are the favorite 
selections of the pioneer settlers. The log cabin is found in 
places which art could scarcely adorn, or cultivation add to 
the quality of the soil, sheltered from the wintry winds, situ- 
ated upon the margin of groves, with ever-living water 
gurgling up in freshness and purity near its door sill. In 
steh sequestered spots, but just invaded for the purposes of 
settlement, the wildness of primitive life is best seen in con- 
trast with the coming change which will speedily transform 
the country into a great garden. The cultivated field, loaded 


. with the virgin crop,is but a mere point in the extended 


landscape. 

The geological structure of the county is worthy of special 
notice, Since the quality and durability of the soil of any 
given district are determined by the composition of its rocks, 
and the materials washed down from its highlands. A ver- 
tical section through any of the mounds or ridges immedi- 
ately east of Prescott, would exhibit the following as the 
descending order of superposition of the stratified deposits: 


Blue Fossiliferous (shell or 1 enton) Limestone, about..... 30 feet, 
* Upper Sandatone so socii seduce e ued Ds UA Era $0 *« 
' Lower Magnesian Limestone (of Owen). ............ — M 250 * 


Abrading forces have worn off and carried away a large 
proportion of the two first named superior deposits. "They 
are found only as outliers in the numerous mounds or ridges 
which ornament the county. But very few hills of drift are 
met with, and if ever deposited in quantity, the material has 
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beer: subsequently removed. from the surface. - The sbibof 
Pierce county has been formed. of detomposed. rocks. and 
chuiribling: ledges, ‘which,..washed by rains, ‘constantly: add: 
their fertilizing elements to the lower levéls, mixing with the: . 
clay and fine sand there accumulated, and- possesses au un- 
shrpassed strength. and productiveness, » 

As we journey: inland, the land' rises moderately. for. twelve’ 
miles, until we éróss the Trimbelle fiver, when the blue lime- 
stone is largely developed, and doubtless marks the limits of 
an éxtensive and dense ‘forest of hard wood timber; whiéh. 
covers the interior of the county, some fifteen miles through, . 
east and west, by twenty north and. south. Beyond this fót- 
est, and some.thirty milés east of Preseott, the sand-stones re-~ 
appear, and still farther eastward, the primary rocks.~will be 
found in.place. a 5 

: It will thus be seen, how extensively limestones dre dével-. 
opéd throughout the county, and from a gentle rolling. sdr- 
face, how thoroughly evéry portion of its soil is impregnated 
with one of the most essential elements to profitable agricul- 
ture. In this respect, no portion of the West can claim à 
superiority; - 

- Although - -the county has nho interior lakes; it is ay nó 
means destitute of water and lake scenery. Lake Pepin bor- 
ders: it on the south—a sheet of water celebrated for its. beauty. 
Its shóres are rock-bound, often vertical, and rise to à height: 
of fiom twó to four hundred feet. * Lovers? Leap” isa pre~ 
Gipice of this description, on the eastern sidé, and hear the 
center of the lake, which is thirty miles in length. The Mis- 
sissippi river, with its deeply worn channel, winding its way 
axnidst humrberless. islands, ednnot be seen without awaken- 
ing an enthusiasm in the breast of the beholder. And Lake’ 
St. Croix, deéply embosomed id hills, inufgined by sloping. 
praifies and verdant groves, its bright waters flashing iri the. 
smibeums, is an object of ever varying interest and lovelinessi 
This lake; also, is thirty miles in length. 
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Fish, in innumerable multitudes, embracing a great variety 
of speciés, swarm in the lakes and rivers, and are to be had 
“for the taking.” All the inter‘or streams abound in speckled _ 
trout. -The lovers of wild game—of water, wood, or prairie— 
may here gratify their taste, however nice or fastidious. 

Starting fróm Prescott, eastward, after reaching the second 
bench, about half a mile distant, we enter magnificent oak 
openings, which margin the Mississippi and Lakes for about 
six miles in depth. The openings then dwindle away into a — 
lighter growth of timber, and finally terminate in prairie, 
which continues for about six:miles, to the banks of the 
Trimbelle. From hence, for fifteen miles eastward, the coun- 
' try is covered with a dense hard-wooded forest, abounding in 
sugar maple, oak, ash; walnut, butternut, basswood, elm, 
white elm, cotton-wood, &c. Passing this, we again enter the 
prairie, which some ten miles further eastward, terminates in 
light openings, and finally merges in the pinery region of the 
Chippewa. The prairie country abounds in groves; and 
timber, for all purposes, is plentier than in the southern coun- 
ties of Wisconsin, or Iowa and Minnesota. ---The whole sur- 
face of the county is gently rolling, with no large level prai- 
ries, or pestilential marshes, There are no deep and abrupt 
ravines in the interior—no quagmires—but broad and grassy 
* coolies,” graceful swales, and a due proportion of * hill and 
dale and sunny slope.” We have spoken of the quality of. 
the soil—a deep and rich mold, with a subsoil of clay, fine . 
sand and lime, in. intimate mixture,—we will now speak of 
climate, &c. p^ 

,1t is-a common, yet a very absurd opinion, that the: climate 
of the North-West.is much colder.than in the same latitude 
in the Eastern States.- The altitude of the country generally, 
is only about eight hundred feet above the. Atlantic—not 
much higher than the table lands of New England and New 
York. The great lake of the. north, the largest in the world— 
a sea of fresh water—tempers the northern blasts, as the At- 
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lantic does in the Eastern States. . The interior of Wisconsin 
and Minnesota is a lacustrine region, filled with countless 
lakes, and threaded by.great rivers, all of which aid in pre- 
serving a uniform and even temperature. That there are ex- 
tremes of heat and cold need scarcely be stated —but that the 
average annual temperature is colder than in New England, 
remains to be proved. AH the old settlers—New England- 
ers—claim that it is^warmer. The fall season is the.most: 
agreeable of the year; Cold weather comes insensibly on, 
with a bright sky, and the smoky -haze.of Indian summer, 
Winter comes on with snow, when, for some months, sleighing . 
is excellent. The north-west trade-wind, having crossed the 
Continent, has parted with its humidity, and is bracing and 
agreeable.. Long winter winds, however, are uncommon—but 
a dry atmosphere is not a cold one to the human system. 
The culminating point of winter, takes place sometime be- 
tween the middle of January, and 20th of February, when 
the weather becomes milder, until spring opens. 

For the following figures, we are indebted to one. of our : 
oldest settlers, J. M. Barrer, Esq. 


=- 


Us ‘Earliest Frosts. . 


1849, October 16th. 1850, September 29th, 
' 1851, ©. Ith, 1859, “ 99th, 
1853, September 9th, - 1854, October 13th. 


+ 1855, September 27th. - 
| First arrival of Boats from Below. 


^s 2 “4 


1850, April 19th, i : 1851, April 3d, E 
K 1853, M 17th, Tw ^ A. uL 1853, 3 4 eet Sth, 
1854, T kd 6th, " 1855, 2r 18th. 


Account of the Coldest Days since 1850. 


1850, December 29th, p 1851; January ‘17th, 
1852, February 2d, - _ 185% February 8th, - 
z ,: 1854, January Rd, . 71855, “@ = bth. 


"Phe coldest day: in six years, was Jan; 22d, -1854—1empers 
aturéy 35 degrees below- zero. : The greatest amount of: snow 
58m 
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which: fell in the same time, was four feet six’ inches, in. the’ 

winter of 1849— 50. The greatest depth which fell -at ahy- 

one time, was twelve inches, which fell March 23d; 1855. <.” 
| Prescott. l f M 


MESS 


Until within the past three years, very: little was known of. 
thht portion of Wisconsin drained by the St. Croix river, and 
bordering the Mississippi north of Lake Pepin, except to those 
early pioneers, a portion of whom may be found trapping and 
hunting over all the inhabitable parts ofcAmetica. Were ire 
able to give the earliest visits of these meri to our county, with 
something of their history, we would gladly preserve it as the 
commencing point of thé white man in a section of Wisconsin; 
destined soon to stand'in the fitst rank of' wealth ahd prosper- 
ity. As before stated, little was known of the character of the" 
country, except by those sent by Government or those belong- 
ing to the North-Western Fur Company, which time would 
date back to about 1820. As is well known to all conversant 
with the early history of the different Western States, they, 
instead of devoting themselves’ to the servicés of Goverh- 
ment and their employers, made use of the power of office 
and employment by large companies,. to monopolize the 
possession of such points as nature had determined as busi- 
ness emporiums for the country when the same should be 
settled. Such was our early history. ‘Six or seven years of 
that early period were allowed to pass before-they commenc- 
ed their blighting work; owing, no doubt, to the fact, that 
the settled portion of the country was so-far distant from 
them. In 1827, they made their first pitch for a town 
site for the Upper Mississippi country ;, then there was not a 
farmer in that territory, now Minnesota or North- Western Wis- 
consin, A company was organized at Fort Snelling in that 
year, composed & the leading officers, stich as Mr. Prescort, ` 
Col, PrrwPron, Capt. Scorr, Capt, Brapy, Col. Tomson, and 
Dr. Emerson, all of whom were in Government employ. Their 
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objèct was to secure the presetit site of the village of Prescott, | 
the first claim made north of Prairie du Chien. A levy of 
$2;000 was made to make the necessary improvements to 
hold the claim, and Mr. P. Prescorr, from whotrn the towh 
tiles its name, Was ‘appointed to take possession of, and hold 
the property for the Company. Improvements wete miade im 
the way of log buildings, and twelve hundred acres claimed. 
A trading post was opened for the sale of Indian goods. This 
claim was protected until 1841, when Congress passed an act 
forbidding all such orgafiizations; -when Mr. Pazscorr claimed 
160 acres, the amount allowed by the pre-emption law óf 1841. 
In 1837 a treaty was made with the Sioux: or Dakotas, for alt 
their territory east of the Mississippi, which included the traet 
in question, T hi¥ purchase, together with the lumbering inter- 
est of the St. Croix valley, drew pioneers from the States.— 
Commercial points were first sought as the móst desirable pos- 
sessions, and a number of struggles were had. with the company 
at Prescott to dispossess them of their claim, as, at this time, it 
was held by proxy. But power in high places was too strong 
for the weak hand of private enterprise. Finally, Mr. Prescorr 
was compelled to reside upon his claim, still the property of, 
or so protected by, the original company or their assignees. 
At this time, the Fur Company having become interested, no 
person was allowed to settle on the claim, for any kind of busi- 
ness, as fear was entertained that each settler would be a com- 
petitor for the title of the town. They succeeded in banishing 
all hope of a settlement at Prescott, until Government should 
give a title to the land, which, it was known, could not be for 
many years. At this time very little attention was paid to the 
country above the St. Croix valley, as the principal business 
was lumbering, and that mostly confined to the St. Croixi— 
Fort Srielling afforded some trade with the soldiers, most of 
which had-to be stolen. Around the fort was a reserve, 
which extended down the Mississippi to the present site of 
St. V ERN: | 
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- About ten years after the claim at Prescott, and when it was 
fully settled that no opportunity would be offered for several 
years to commence settling at Prescott, a few log cabins were 
ereeted where stands the city of St. Paul, for the purpose of 
selling whiskey to the soldiers, and whiskey and beads to the 
Indians, -Continual efforts were made to settle. Prescott, but 
were a failure until 1851, when Mr. Prescorr obtained a title 
to about two hundred acres from Government and by pur- 
chase otherwise. In that year, a few lots were laid off for 
the commencement of the future village; and the same year, 
Dr. O. T. Maxson came into the place and erected:a store, the 
first improvement of the kind in the place. The following 
year, he succeeded in negotiating a purchase of the town site, 
and in the fall-of 1853, Wat. J. Corr, from the State of. Mis- 
sissippi, came to the place, and purchased one-half of the 
town site, Coe? and Maxsow still holding the property. In 
that year, C. D. SrEyENs & Co. erected a large steam saw-mill. 
Two publie houses and four stores, two ware-houses, me- 
chanic shops and residences, comprised the improvements of 
the season. 3i 

We, will here avail ourselves of the reminiscences of our 
worthy pioneer friend, J. M. Bartzy, Esq.: 

“In the year 1849, I first came into this country; that 
. which now comprises the county of Pierce, was emlled the 
town of Elizabeth, in the county of St. Croix. The winter of 
1849-50, found only eleven families in the town of Eliza- 
beth, and but three families in what is now the village of 
Prescott. Tt i 

“In the month of September, in the year 1849, Mr. Pres- 
corr made pre-emption to the present village plat, but in-con- 
sequence of some informality, the papers were returned from 
Washington. Then followed the attempt of sundry individ- 
uals to wrest the claim from Mr. Prescorr, but.they all failed ; 
Mr. Prescott, by another attempt, obtained his papers the 
following winter. In the month of November, 1850, Mr. 
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Prescott laid out a few lots. The following winter, by ‘an 
act of the Legislature, the name of the town was changed to 
Prescott, to conform to that of the village plat. ` 
“In the summer of 1851, there were two small. houses built 
in the village, but none at all in the county baek,afíd but few 
claims taken. The land was not in market until late in the 
season. 'The Government lands were offered for sale late in 
August—the State lands on the first of November, but little 
of either was bought up.. At the commencement of the year 
1852, there were but four small wooden buildings in the vil- 
"lage of Prescott, and but fourteen in the present county of 
Pierce, so, properly speaking, that year should date the settle- 
ment of the county. "There was considerable building done 
in the town and county, and a good deal of the lands "were 
bought up, during the year 1852. ` : 
“In the winter of 1853, Pierce county was set off from: St. 
Croix county, and tlie summer following increased three-fold 
the number of buildings, farms, and inhabitants i in the county 
and village, and more land was taken up than had been pie- 
viously purchased. In the fall of 1853, we elected our first 
county officers ; ‘and the third Monday of the May following, 
the first circuit court was held in the county, Judge Krow.ron 
presiding. There were no cases tried, and the court adjourned 
with but one sitting. In 1852,the post office was opened, 
and Dr. O. T. Maxsox appointed postmaster. - However, sev- 
eral years previous, there had been a post office established 
at tlie mouth of Lake St. Croix, and opened on this side of 
the Lake, bát afterwards moved to Point Douglas.” - ; 
During the year 1853, where the prairie and wood 
lands had previously given no evidence of the presence of 
the hand of cultivation, the steady tread of the emigrant 
land-looker could be observed, where previously the only 
guide, any distance from town, was the surveyors' lines, 
Hard beaten roads were made for many milés into the coun- 
try. Entering lands and making claims engrossed the busi- 
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.nes&:of thaf year... [n the-spring much land was vacant 
within two miles of the steamboat: landing, but in; the fall 
very few pieces of Government land were to be had within 
eight miles, and en. a large portion,,of the land, the settler 
might be found busily, employed in turning up the teeming 
spil or erecting the log-cabin, while singing “ With: my wash- 
bowl on my knee,’ oy whistling “Yankee Doodle.” The 
„cabin, finished, the few acres broke, and the necessary,,ar- 
rangements completed, for. the reception of. the wife and, n 
ones, or the young bride,and the pioneer starts back to. 
New England home, (or rather birth-place, for jit has lost, is 
charms of home,) to bring on those waiting ones who are to 
participate in the joyful life of a home in the prairie wilds of 
Pierce county—their hearts as light and buoyant as the eagles’ 
flight. Their report was made in almost every town and 
hamlet in New England, the Middle and the Western States. 
There were big stories by creditable eye-witnesses, of the fifty 
bushels of wheat to the acre; corn and oats in like propor- 
tion; beets three feet long and ten inches in diameter; turnips 
fifteen inches in diameter; potatoes, not only surpassing in 
yield any other part of the United. States, but possessing - 
qualities not previously found, making them as much prized 
by the Yankee as they are in the Emerald Isle, : But with all 
this, the most important part was not told; for while Illinois, 
Iowa,.and many other sections of the Western States, could 
raise a surplus, climate was a point on which no opposition 
could be brought.to bear. The absence of marshes, conse- 
quently of that poisonous malaria which keeps up the 
bleaching process of the inhabitants of Indiana and Illinois; 
our country rolling, and the prevailing winds being westerly, 
bringing the balmy breeze of a thonsand miles of flower- 
covered prairie, giving a cheer and balm:to the atmosphere, 
such as make old limbs- sprightly, and young ones strong— 
these reports turned the attention of citizens of the older 
States, from. Maine to Texas, to the Upper Mississippi coun- 
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Aty, so thdt:the following spring: wasa new era for ourepnunty. 
The first, as also: every 'other.steamboat that season; came 
crowded —deck and cabin—to. the utmost capacity. - «Prescott 
“at this time, had: three farge three-story public-houses, which 
were filled ffrom first floor to garret; and withethese, buta 
small portion could. be,thus.aeconimodated, Citizens threw 
‘open-their doors to the families, thereby protecting ther- intil 
-shelter could be ‘provided. The ware-houses :were' converted 
‘into sleeping: apartments, and the levee aswell as:the prairie 
back of town, into a kitchen; thus were hundreds provided 
for -during the season. The village of Prescott this year, took 
its position among the business points of the State. Public ' 
houses, ware-houses, stores, mechanic shops and dwellings, 
"were seen ‘springing up-as if touched by some magic wand 
for their existence, Three steam saw-mills were commenced, 
.ome by Messrs, PEwrTT & LornHNxm, one by; D. W; Sratcx- 
LAND, and one By Gor» &-Maxson, all of which were:pushéd 
' forward to completion the following year;and which are now 
furnishing lumber to the place and the surrounding country. 
. [But the season of 1855 presented quite a new order:of 
‘business for town and country. ‘Previously a: very large mia- 
‘jority of the farmers of the country, purchased’ alk their prò- 
visions, and grain, either from the old settlers, or merchants 
in town. This year, their farms were sufficiently cultivated 
to furnish a large surplus; daily the different roads leading to 
Prescott, might. be seen.lined with: loaded teams, conveying 
‘the productions of the land to- market=Prescott, being the 
principal shipping point.on the Mississippi, for North-Western 
. Wisconsin. -This enabled the farmers.to cammence improye- 
‘ments in the way of.-farm building, as also: adding: to.the i 
' amount- 'of their cultivated lands, while -its: effect in -the 
country, is scattered over the whole. It. gave tothe market- 
' town a new impetiis—stch an one as the market-towns wpon 
‘ Lake Michigan received, when the adjacent country: began to 
pour in its surplus for market. : Our merchants were enabled 
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to expand very much in business, a wholesale trade brought 
into demand, and our ware-houses loaded with flour and grain, 
most of which are taken to the west.side of the Mississippi, to 
supply that vast territory recently operfed. for settlement. While 
many thousands of dollars have been expended in the erec- 
‘tion of mills, business houses, shops, and dwellings, it is 
probable that more than double the amount would have been 
‘expended, had it been possible to have obtained lumber suffi- 
cient. -- Prescott, like all other towns in the Upper Country, 
suffered from this cause this year. 

The village of Prescott is located in the north-west corner 
of the State, at the junction of the Mississippi river and Lake 
St Croix. The streams are about one thousand feet wide, 
with an average depth of 15 feet. "The bank slopes easily to 
the river, forming an excellent levee, and rises in.a vertical 
ledge.generally along. the Lake. The entire frontis nearly in 
the form of a crescent. The lower part of tite village ascends 
gently from the Lake and river for a distance varying from 
thirty to sixty rods; it then rises aboüt seventy feet, and there 
spreads out into a beautiful prairie, half.a mile ín width. 
This elevation is also semi-cireular. The front is worn out 

- in scolloped shape, and upon the summit of each * scollop” 
the Indians have erected mounds. From every portion of 
this prairie, the most charming views are presented—long 
stretches of the Mississippi, up and down the river, dotted 
with islands, with bold, precipitous banks, and the green 
prairies and rounded hills of Minnesota stretching away far 
in the distance. Lake St..Croix, too, opens a long vista of 
gorgeous scenery. -No description, however, would give an 
adequate impression of the beauties of the place, Nearly op- 
posite the -center of the water front, there is a narrow, low 
peninsula, stretching southward, between the river and the 


Lake, called Point Douglas, and some half a mile up the river . 


there is a small village of the same name, containing two 
Stores, a hotel, and several dwellings. 
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Since the survey of Copp & Maxson, mentioned in the 
foregoing pages, there have been three additions made to the 
town; one bordering on the Lake shore, and one on the river, 
by Messrs. HirroN Dog and Grorer Snazzs, the oldest resi- 
dent farmers in the vicinity, and another in the south-eastern 
part of the town, by Atvan Fowrrz. In these additions there 
are very desirable: building isites, 1àány of whiclh'haüvé been 
sold, during the past season, to persons designing to erect 
dwellings next year. Near the Lake, My, Dox has erected a 
large and. handsome dwelling house, and laid out grounds, 
which he intends to adorn-with fruit and shade: trees, flowers 
and: shrubbery, at an early;day.. The town. proprietors. haye 
made very liberal provisions,for sites for public buildings and 
grounds; they are located on; the prairie near the center, of 
the town. The public squaze alone contains 369-aquare rods. 
Mr. Dow. designs to lay out-another addition, in the poxth~ 
western part of the town, and. will also reserve. ample n 
ORE veligiona and MEE purposes. 
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BY T. DWIGHT HALL, OF HUDSON: 


If the reader will take the pains to consult a map, he will 
observe, that between thé navigable waters of the Mississippi 
and those of Lake Superior, which, with their connections, 
form the two longest lines of inland navigation in the world— 
‘there intervenes a tract of country, somewhat more ‘than one 
hundred miles in length. At the nearest point: to the latter, 
which can be reached by steamboats, süch á8 usually navi- 
gate the- Upper ‘Mississippi, stands the^ ‘eity” of i Hudson. 
Nothing can be more obvious to one"svell icquaititéd with 
the geography of our country, than that, whenever easy and 
rapid means of communication shall be opened between 
those two points, there must of necessity, grow up at each of 
them, a city of great commercial importance, since the whole 
trade between those two great channels of inter-communica- 
tion, which span a Continent and furnish a highway for a 
nation teeming with population, wealth and enterprise, must 
then inevitably pass through, and center at those points. 
Were they, therefore, situated in the midst of a morass, and 
backed by a country as waste and barren as the great Sahara, 
yet, whenever a quick and easy transit could be made be- 
tween them, we should predict with equal certainty, their 
rapid growth, and speedy expansion, to the rank of commer- 
cial cities. But to Hudson at least, nature has been far more 
bountiful of her favors. 

Place your thumb in a position, as it were, at the mouth o! 
Willow river, and with the index finger, describe an arc, the 
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chord of which shall be the shore of Lake St. Croix, and you 
have nearly the shape of the level plat on which the town is 
situated ; and surely:a more convenient and beautiful spot on 
which to build a city, could seldom be found. Raised so high 
as to be far above any high-water mark, yet so low and so 
gradual in its rise, as to make the water even, at the lowest 
stages, easy. of access—penetrated in its center by a clear and 
beautiful stream, which furnishes abundant water power—its 
circumference composed of “bluffs,” which seldom rise so 
abruptly, as not to be capable of being easily transformed 
into handsome and, convenient situations for residences, and 
being cut through by numerous ravines, which furnish excel- 
lent routes for thorough-fares.to and from the surrounding 
country—and having spread out before it, for a mile in. width, 
the silvery sheet of Lake St. Croix, with its, picturesque and 
commanding opposite shore, and on whose waters the largest 
; Yiver-boats may, at. all: times, float—beauty and. conyenience 
seem: blanded ‘together here; to.an extent which could scarcely 
be équalled. . —. 
This beautiful spot, marked. by. nature. as the .s ite. of, „a 
future city, early attracted the attention of. the pioneers of the 
St: Croix, Valley,:and. inthe fall, of 1848, AMMAN, -ANDREMS, 


u 
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z &áract of about: thirty actes, near. the mouth of Willow. river, 
..under the.name of Buena Vista. . At that, time, o only : three or 
foursrude ihuts-seryed ,to. distinguish the town. site, from, the 
wild country, in which, for miles around, there was. scarcely 
E habitation.» E 

. St Croix county, the-county.seat of; ‘which, was sogn, afte 
 fixediat 4 « Willow -Riyer," then. included the: pee eet 
. North-Western Wisconsin; and. all. that part -of , „Minn ne esota, 
which: lies - between; ;the:, Mississippi and St. Croix rivers, St 
Paul being. then. one. af the election. precincts in that county, 
All this territory, according to a census taken by. Dr. ALDRICH 
in 1845, contained only 1419 inhabitants. 
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"+ IRBA, Melaria office for thé Chippewa district, waste- 
‘moved ffm St. Croix Falls to Willow rivéf; wheré it His been 
"Fodátéd Ever since. For sévetat yéds; however, the &dVarità- 
Ties of this-séction: of country, were: Very little known #Broad, 
‘and éorfS&quently very few emigrants were attractéd’ thither, 
- hénce the ‘business of ‘the ‘land: office was so sni&ll/thet an 
‘ently was‘ hardly made once a month; and, it is said that the 
‘gentlemanly Register’ used to pet tp nights in- order to'wait 
“on á custome? who came from a distance, It was-fi5t' until 
"sóinelimie afier the admission of ‘Wisconsin, as a State, that 
"fhe-rüsh of emigration to the Nwitl:West ^commenced; and 
“Whien‘it did begin, Miniiesota Bedbine the yrédt point of at- 
iidtiony-and ‘the claims of Notti-Western Wisconsin, were 
“little thought of or regarded, end: ns sétilérierit was, therefore, 
thin ely Téss tapia. 

Fä Jühe 1850, Messrs. bieon and HENNING; “Pian F. 
“Bovewka, J. W.:StTows, atid J. €- Cows, laid otf-about 
VERO -acres ‘Adjoining Buena Vistá, and ‘called 4hb: viltage 
Willow River, which superceded the former naine,; atid was 
“sibsequently changed to Hudvén, - => ~ 

Xt first, but few emigtints foühd théit way to Hudson; ek- 
i “cept Suth às ‘by chance hàppéned to stay away ffoni Minne- 

oth, and ‘attic by the beaüt$" 6f its situation; ahd itiievi- 
"derit datura dd vántàges-ds: a ‘center öf éóihieree, detétmrined . 
“to lóthte theil; ànd abide the result, feeling certain that it 
“gust, üt some day, become'at leust'ah itfportant town. «As 
“hid éXterisive ‘speculdtots in teal estate were resdy to “expend 
immense sums in advertising and puffing their town? bite, the 
"village increised giiidwally, as-tHe waits ofthe beck country 
déiiátded, steadily attracting gteater attérition abroadpshice 
"every 1 niin Who had "Áctuálly seen it; was a living ddvertise- 
“fent Of its natiiral beaüty dnd: advahtayes,—tutil in ‘June, 
- 1555, it contained, according to sh atctitate cengia; S E 
Tation of TOLI. 
Since that time, Hudson has rapidly increased i in popia: 
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fion and. wealth, and especially since the passage of the Rail. 
road. Lang, Grant by Congress, its position, has, become more 
widely, . ‘known, from. ils. connection. with the. contemplated 
railroads, and: ‘its, progress.hag been, egrrespondingly rapid,, £9, 
that on; the opening. of navigation in 1887, i its population LPS 
hardly.less.than 2500. . Additions to the town. plat haye, been, 
made. from time to time, as the. demand for lots inereared, ` 
until the; city; as. now laid. out, Covers an area of so seme, eight. 
DEER EN ‘At the last, session. of the Legislature, a hats 
er: was granted, for the.city of, ‘Hpdson, and the organization, 
eo it, has. been. completed by the election of afe; THE, 
have.already entered upon their duties. Suet Sa E d 
Nearly opposite Hudson, on the Minnesota side of the Lake, 
is the village.of Lakeland, a town newly laid Qui, 4 and con- 
taining at;present a population of about 200,, - It.is admirably 
situated, on a,level plateau, which commands . an. Pitensiye 
yiew.of the Lake and the opposite shore. Its location is ex- 
ceedingly. favorable for milling. and manufacturing. business 
the deep water, and the, elevated and gradually. sloping $ shor m 
making .it.a very desitable Place for. steam saw-mills, ( 
large mill is already in operation, and three others ; Are being 
constructed. Arrangements are being: made to. secure a, Steam 
ferry between Hudson and Lakeland. during the present gum: 
. mer. The growth of the two towns is destined. to be, idggti; 
cal, and- they may be regarded as in fact oneQdown, :. i . 
Independent of the prospects which Hudson, has, .¢ of. “bee 
coming the depot. of.the immense amount of commerce which 
must eventually spring. up, between the Mississippi Valley 
and. Lake.Superior, it is also backed by a: region of jountry, 
neuessarily tributary to it, which, when fully developed, is.« 
itself sufficient to create and maintain a large city. - Of me 
region, we propose to. give.a a brief. account, pre 
. If we:staşt at the point where the south: Jine of ‘st, "Groix 
county:ntrilees the Lake, and. draw a. line: north- -ensterly, to. the 


mouth of Hay. river, thence north, up the Red; Cedar. Jiven to 


wt 
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its head waters, thence south-westerly, to the head waters of" 
Apple river, and to the St. Croix, near the town of Osceola, 

we shall circumscribe a tract of country, comprising over 

three thousand square miles, and being nearly in the form of 
a portion of an ellipse, near one of the foci of which the city 

of Hudson is situated. As the latter place is thé head of 
navigation on the Wisconsin side, and always accessible 

without the slightest difficulty by the largest upper river 

boats, nothing can be plainer than that the whole trade of this 

extensive region must inevitably center there; and - besides 

this, a large portion of that of the regions further to the north- 

east, and of the country between the Red Cedar and Chippe- 

wa rivers. — 

A very‘ large portion of this region is yet aada, and 
there is in it nearly 1,000,000 acres, still remaining in the 
hands of the Goternment, which will be open to private entry, 
as soon as the lines of the Land Grant railroads are perma- 
nently located. Probably no region in the West, offers greater 
inducements to the emigrant, who is desirous of making a 
home for himself and family, than can be found here, wheth- 
er he may wish to obtain land at Government prices, or-to 
purchase second hand land, more contigious to settlements. 
Taken as a whole, the country is abundantly supplied with 
both timber and water, though it cannot of course be expected, 
that each quarter section should include, xim its own limits, 
both these advantages. 

Two beautiful streams, named Willow and Apie rivers, 
Tunina south-westerly direction, and empty into the St. Croix, 
the former at Hudson, and the latter about twelve miles fur- 
ther north. Hay river rises near the head waters of Willow 
river, and running in nearly the opposite direction, empties 
into Red Cedarvriver, at a poiht forty-five miles directly east 

‘of Hudson. The Red Cedar river rises in the extreme north- 
“eastern part of Polk county, and runs nearly south to the 
‘Chippewa. The head waters of the Kinnickinnic, Rush and 
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Eau Galle rivers, are properly included in this. region, and 
there are also several smaller branches of the Red Cedar not 
named. These streams all have their source in-small. lakes 
or springs, which natural reservoirs furnish an ‘unfailing sup- 
ply of the purest water, while the fall is sufficient to make a 
rapid current, and to furnish abundant water power. . On the 
head waters of nearly all of them, are extensive forests. of 
pine, which are destined to be a most prolific source of ‘wealth, 
for many years to come. 

In the immediate vicinity of Hudson, the land is princi- 
pally prairie, with occasional patches of timber, but at a dis- 
tance of twenty miles. directly east, a heavy forest, chiefly of. 
oak and sugar maple, extends to the eastward beyond the Red 
Cedar, while through most of the region north of Apple river, 
there is nearly an equal division of timber and prairie, so 
that very few prairie farms would have timber at a greater 
distance than three miles. : - 

. The-surface of the country is generally slightly rolling, and 
occasionally broken into what are usually called “ bluffs." 
These mounds, though they really occupy. but a very small 
portion of the surface, relieve the monotony of an extended ~ 
prairie, and their tops being frequently covered with groves, 
they add greatly to the beauty of the scenery. "They are also 
a-perpetual source of fertilization to the lower lands, since 
they are composed in great part of a loose and’ porous lime- 
stone, which is constantly being worn away and -deposited i in 
minute particles through the valleys below. i 

-The soil. is -mostly. a rich sandy loam, which. produces 
abundantly and in great perfection, everything usually grown 
in Eastern and Middle States. Asa corn producing region, it 
is not equal to the best portions of some of the States further 
south, but it is far better adapted to this crop than any.of the 
State of New York, since the largest varieties cultivated in 
Ohio and Indiana, mature equally well here, and may easily 
-be made-to produce from forty to sixty bushels per acre. In - 


E] 
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ihe prodaction of wheat, and all-kinds of root crops, it isus? 
tirély wnsuipissed. The'üverage yield-of the former, is: stated 
by tlie oldest farmers, to be as high as thirty-bushels per sére 
notwithstanding alf the disadvantages heretoforé-attendivig thé 
cultivation and securing of érops'in so-rew a country. «But 
all.other things being équ&l, this region offers specialindüte: 
ments*:to farmers; which can- hardly bé found elsewhere iri 
the: West. : pyra : RUE 

Its immediate vicinity to the immense pimeries which dover 
so large a portion of North-Western Wisconsin, as well 48 to 
the untold wealth of the ‘mineral region of Lake Stüpetriót, 
secures to-the ‘farrier ‘a home market for everything he citi 
raise, at prices as high, and-often higher than he éan obteth 
in the eastern ities, while an abundance. of lumber of thé 
very best quality can always-be had at first cost, and: thè 
Mississippi river, together with the lines of railroads whit 
within two years will be completed, both: to Lake’ Superiót 
and -Michigan, will furnish a choice of routes as. inlets for 
foreign goods, or as outlets ‘for a’ surplus: of any kind, whith 
may be-produced. . "E i oF 

-We can, therefore; predict with perfect certainty, that;-comt 
paratively speaking, goods. and: building. materials -hefe, will 
always be :cheap, while:all kinds: of farm produits; will 'Bé 
dear, a state of things exactly the opposite of what is isüdlly 
found to be th:ease in the West, but which is a'great'desid- — 
eratum of the farmer. ' Were these facts fully understood-arid 
appreciated among those now-emigrating to the N orth- West, 
4s well as-the fact, that'an-ifmerise amount-of the very best 
land is, stil unentéred, and that second-hand land inay Wè 
obtained héie for from five to ten dollars; which: would;ih ab 
favorable Sitüations in Minitesota, readily command .from fif- 
teén to twenty-five dollars per cte; there could hardly failo be 
tens of thotisands pouring in, to take possession of this régidti. 

Tn this connection, it Will not be otit of place: to sitë & prn 
facts éoncérning the clinyate, since the delüsión which 'fór- 
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Mely cptóvwiléd-at-the Eat ihat this:towntfy weüselispetet 
too ‘fer norih to be valuable;is hardly. yet;dissipated;b Hes 
tie; that ‘the 'averagó temperature of: óurWintet montis; 
eoiisiderably "lower than: that of /Westetn: New-York, but of 
thé other hand, the averáge of-tlie-thnee remaining wea sonsist 


thd -year; is also considerably higher. -*:Accótdihg: to' the méte 
teological tables ‘accompanying the ‘cehsts of tom the niet 


temperature of each season was— C ce $97 E 
+ —À Re poe E T om zi 3 i 

: Place. ; | i 
ad DEY Lun luu E E 45.91 .]* Pa Ta re 
Fort Snelling, (near St. Paul. ) s wees his E ., 49.16 . 10.85, 304 Al ea I5. 19 


Fióm which it will be seeni, that the cliinate is tore favbtat 
ble*tó the growth : f vegetation at the latter »placejtlian-áf thé 
forinér.- 
"Hut; though thé winters dre colder, they are far moré'dgred: 
able than those of the Eastern States. Navigation geiféfüy 
cloSé3 abotit the 20th of Noveniber—snow wsaally' falls soon 
after—an@ from that time'till the: niiddle’ of Marth: of first:óf 
April, théré’is seldóm/ single fainy day, aid siitietiieaatot 
evé n a'dróp'of rain’ falls, "Bhow séldomfalls‘té‘the dépih of 
morë ‘shan ‘one foot; $0, that while it.éreates no iftvénventencé, 
it nixkes ‘the best ‘possible: siéighing. ‘The ast winter ‘his — 
been one of unprecedented ‘severity; throiighout’ tlie Nort- 
West;-and snow has accumulated to-the depth of nearly three 
feet; but:such a éase as not before occurred. within the ‘last 
twetity:yeats. When winter oncé closes in, there’ il ‘genetally 
no ‘more ‘thawing ‘till spring, hence, the wet, sloppy weather 
düring the-fall atid winter, whith is the great ae 2 of 
the Climate in many places, i is heré-silinóst wholly’ unkown. 
THe Wihters are’ géherally à siicession of cleat, sunny days, 
tliere: ‘being: seateely: ‘aicloud to be Seen, during^as: “iG EPs 
haf: the time, while dtyriess-and. perfect purity of {he whee 
phere, render the cold exhilerating, instead of chillineg-”"* Hs 
-Pepple- adfüáMy suffer less inconvenience tom thel told 
60m 
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here, when the thermometer is thirty degrees-below zero, than; 
they do.in a damp, rainy climate, when it is thirty degrees . 
above. As communication is seldom impeded by reason 
of driving snow-storms, and never by oceans of. mud, 
winter becomes emphatically the time for social enjoyment, 
and intellectual improvement, and there are few. residents 
who will not speak of the winter seasons spent det as a 
pleasantest ever enjoyed. 

The snow usually disappears about the last of. March, and 
the first boat has hardly ever been known to arrive later than 
the 20th of April, so that navigation is always -open for full 
seven mónths of the year. Occasionally a season occurs, in 
which wheat is sown as early as the 20th of March. The 
average time of commencing to plow and put in crops, is, 
however, not earlier than about the 10th of April, and is 
generally at least two weeks ahead of New York and New 
England. : 

..From that time forward, dai advances with a rapid- 
ity unknown in more southern climes, and it scarcely eyer 
happens, i that late frosts occur, sufficient to cause any damage. 

The autumn is proverbial for its beautiful weather. No- 
where are the halcyon days of ‘Indian summer’ so prolonged, 
and so perfectly beyond the reach of cavils by the most in- 
veterate weather croaker. The farmer is not obliged to secure 
his fall crops in the intervals between storms of rain, snow, 
and sleet, but thirty or forty cloudless days in succession, 
furnish ample time to secure everything in the best possible 
manner, and to make all necessary preparations for winter. 

But beyond all the advantages of the climate already enu- 
merated, there is yet another of far greater practical import- 
ance, and one which is thoroughly appreciated by the present 
residents, namely: its exceeding healthfulness, and its special 
adaptation to a high d AN of both IS and men- 
tal energy. 

This characteristic of the due: must be felt, to be fally 
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réalized; but when once experieticed, it will hardly- be relin- 
quished for any other. The purity of the atmosphere makes 
it particularly adapted to all those afflicted with. pulmonary 
complaints, and such a thing as consumption-prodüced by 
the climate, is-wholly unknown. Fever and ague, that terri- _ 
ble scourge of the regions further south, is ‘speedily: driven 
away before the pure and refreshing breezes which:come down 
from the north-west, and thousands of individuals from the 
States below, have already found here a safe retreat from their 
dreaded ehemy, while there has probably never been on 
case actually originating here. 

: With these brief statements, every word of which is borne 
out by actual: experience, we dismiss the subject of climate, 
merely stating;-in addition, that those who form their opinions 
of it, simply from a knowledge of the latitude, are liable to 
very great mistakes, since not only is the:temperature deter- 
mined by many other causes, but even a high average tem- 
perature, is no certain indication of the agreeableness of the 
climate, Hudson, for instance, is over three: hundred miles 
south of London in England, -where the thermometer seldom 
or never falls even below zéro, while at the-Tormer place, it 
sometimes falla to thirty-five degrees below, but the respective 
advantages of climate at'the two points, can only be" detet- 
mined by.an actual knowledge of them. : da 

Thus far, but a passing allusion has been made to "€ of 
the advantages of Hudson and the surrounding: country, ex- 
cept such as Nature itself has given; but its intimate connec- 
4ion with some of the most important lines of intermal im- 
provement on the Continent—now. certain to be completed i in 
a very short time—requires a more extended notice. 

The pioneers of Hudson early perceived the importance of 
‘a railroad connection with Lake Superior. At first, the idea. | 
~ was treated by the Legislature, as a chimerieal one; but pet- 
"severanee carried the day; and, in 1854, the St. Croix and 
Lake Superior Railroad Company was chartered, for the pur- 
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pose of éonstructing a:rond.from Hudson, to the city of Sur. 
perior: and; by the action of the last Legislature, this ichazter. 
was ‘so. amerided, as-to permit thé Conipany to.éxtend. theis 
road, when required; to the mouth of the St.' Croix, in'order 
to.connect with-a contemplated: ;railioad fiot Là Cxossé ang 
Prairie duiChien. — 5. > NT IE | Sc 
. Most:ofithe residents of:Hndson, at that time, were tiren.of 
very ‘limited -meaüs; but-a:privaté subscription’ among: then 
furnished:the amoünt necessary to make the first surveys,.and 
during:the yéats 1854-and 1855; two surveys were mddgover 
the whole route, It was a work of unparalleled hardship, as 
the ‘greater: portion’ of the distance was an unknown avilder- 
ness, the only róad through which is;anifndian:trai. But the 
indomitable energy of those, updn.whom it devolved, carried 
them through suceessfully. -A-very:favorable route:was found 
and loeated, the length of which:was one hundred and thinty- 
seven miles, only five miles greater ‘than: an airline. By this 
time, the connection of these two:points.by railroad,“had he: 
gun: to attract muchiattention. abroad, and .all -who had invés- 
tigated the subject, regarded it..as ‘an. .enterprise of national 
impartanee. - Congress was, therefore; induced to'include this 
qoute in the grant of laids made-to the State:of Wisconsin, in 
May, 1856, to aid: in the construction of railroads, and also:to 
provide, at the same time, for a branch to Bayfield, some 
ninety miles east-ef the head of Lake Superior. : 
This at once furnished Ample means to finish-and* equip 
the read; without.fhe àctual outlay of a single dollar-by: the 
-Company which bnilds it, so that its speedy completiori is now 
placed beyond a:daubt, and already much of the wark has 
been contracted fer, and about $30,000, (exclusive of e. large 
:sum for surveys and incidental expensés,).actually expended 
‘on the route, during the past winter, in such labor as:could 
profitably be done at.that season of::the’ year. ` The -present 
isummer: will probably-see the work .carriéd ‘on with increased” 
energy, arid:a large portion of the grading'completed.- <ni 
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The Milwaukee and La Crosse Railroad Company, which 
has obtained the entire control of the land granted by Con- 
gress in aid of the road from Madison to the St. Croix, by 
` way of Portage City, have already completed a survey over 
the whole distance from the latter point to. Hudson, and the 


report is so exceedingly favorable, that there is scarcely a. 


doubt but that the line will be located on that route. — - 
` Qbhgrest also, at its lást/séssión: pianted ddaige amount of 
land to Minnesota, for the purpose of constructing a railroad, 
commencing at Stillwater, and rünning, by way of St. Paul 
and St, Anthony, north-westerly to the. Missouri river; which 
becomes; in- fact,.an, extension of five, hundred miles to the 
“Wisconsin Land Grant Road, since such is the: nature ¢ of: the 
sblufís around Stillwater,that any road from thence to St. Paul, 
mist necessarily pass along the Lake. shore opposite Hudson, 
"Where is: also-to be found. by ; far. the. most. feasible point for 
-eróssing. -This road. will, no doubt, -be ultimately carried 
sthrough. to. Puget’s Sound, on the Pacific, and . become , the 
great.thorough-faxe of trade and travel between, Europe, and 
the rich-and densely populated. rogions.of. “the Hast co - 
vaying the: commerce of Asia by our iid pk sais ae 
-ompnarcint center at. New York. >. 
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; NEW LONDON, AND SURROUNDING COUNTRY. 
BY A. J. LAWSON, OF NEW LONDON. 


New Lonpon, in Waupacca county, was long the great 
camping-ground of the Indian tribes,—a Tocálity favorable to 
hunting and fishing, as well as agiiculture, in' a very rude 
way. Abundant evidence is furnished, by the innümerable 
corn-hills and’ mounds’ that, for many geheratioris, this ‘has 
_ been a planting’ ground. It was evidently occupied centuries 

"ago, by a race far more skillful, industrious and: eivilizéd than 
“the: present wandering tribes, and furnishes! proof. of the 
^stpérior fertility of the soil here for the product of grains: -^ 
bout one thousand Menoniénee Indians were-found hete 
‘when the white ‘settler caused the jedlotis eyé of the'Red-Man 
to love his hunting grounds mote than ever," The tribe-wüs 
once large and powerful, and generally lived around the 
Green Bay country. - Their women occasionally married 
Winnebagoes, but not often. As a tribe of Indians, they Were 
represented as quiet and peaceable, and were friendly to the 
whites. The acting chief of the nation, Toman, was highly 
spoken of by the old traders, as a good man. Small bands 
of the Menomonees occasionally pass through the town. The 
deep trodden trails of the Indian pony, and the marks of In- 
dian graves—some of the emblems remaining—tell a story 
too true, of thé injustice of the white man towards a race who 
have been most deeply, most irretrievably wronged. But the 
destiny of the Indian is written. As the white man advances, 


they recede, though lords of the soil What the Red Man 


7 
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once thought to be the utmost boundary of civilization, isnow 
dotted with cities and villages, leaving no hopé to him but 
that of finding a peaceful grave beneath the rolling billows 
of the Pacific, Here, their trails are yet upon the soil, but 
their wigwams have long since crumbled to earth, arid their 
'éanoes have disappeared from the placid waters of the Wolf. 
The early settlement of Western towns is usually attended 
with intidents of no small interest. Nowhere in thë Statés 
have there been énacted more stirring scenes, than in the pid- 
neer settléments of Wiscorisin: In every locality —by every 
lake and crag, and winding: fiver—there exists the warp and 
woof of events which, if they were all written—the journey- 
ings into the wildernéss—the .hand-to-hand: struggle with 
liárdship and want—the years of toil—thé stern and lofty he: 
toisin, in strifes where no-world looks on to applaud-—would 
produce a history whose pages would outshine the greatest 
‘work of. fietionthat the imagination: could ‘possibly; prodtice. 
+.6 The West? was not oncé where it now. is. “The time was 
nét long ago, when the Indian ‘rail was where-thé railwdy 
ow’ links oné:city. with-anether.'.' It is within ouranemory, 
-whén the Indian .council-fire . was. seeni:wheres princely 
structutés nów cast their shadows, As the.past:few. years 
eonie back snd mingle their shadowy forms withi.thé/pressit, 
it all seers like a'dreamy -E\ven the rude pidneer-cabiff lives 
only ins meniory., : Under -the mighty -march: of. enterprise, 
empires havé been -reared,. and- bloom upon the; woodland 
mould; ^*^ u.i st got cca b s.l LI 
"Some four -years:.since, our,enterprising fellow-townsmah, 
-Lucros Tart, Esq., starting. out,toiseek: his fortune, haying a 
‘keen ‘penetration .and: foresight, ás- had thosé. followed 
. "him; located here; having:in connection with Jaa MILLERD 
Son;. purchased the claim of the half-breeds; Joiypen, who 
made:this ah India trading post. -Mr. Ira Browny, now;ef 
-Northport, in the previous-autumn, located‘ onis, farm, adjdin- 
ing, making a claim, now the property of ALrrup Lyon, Esq; a - 
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portion of which-is a pleasant and . prosperous pottion of the 
town..: These may be considered the pigneers of New-Londen. 
They: had no doubt employed themselves mostly.in, seeking 
out a locality which might be.favorable as a pefraanentiset- 
tlement, with a prospect of advancing to somethingi-of. regi . 
importance. It was evident to their. minds, that this- point; 
with“its natural advantages, at the confluence of.two impor- 
tant:streams, and as the grand gateway. of the pinery above, 
must, at some-future day; become a large town, : The predic- 
tion which-they made at that time, though then a wilderness, 
has heen more than verified. They truly found. the. philoge- 
phers stone. And although, when they resolved to here 
pitch their tents, such a determination involved no .inconsid- 
erable zeal and risk, yet their energy and perseveragee- were 
equal to the attempt, and: a: good reward: enowned theit Het: 
taking. 

, Perbapsit may hot be: roe hete afer to some: of the 
first settler’ in the vieinity;.a& their interests dre woveri: with 
that of those who happened to. settle. nearer the Wolf, Mir. 
Russar, zx mahi of intelligence, werlth. snd: moral worth, 
located a furi near where Mr. Brows settled; and.-Mr. Yare- 
"Wax, at the foot of Wolf. Peak; commonly called Musquito 
Hil. Mr. J. Gi: Nonpitan, formerly:a volunteez.in the: Mazi- 
can Wir, settled. on-a farin afew neiles:bouth; These, with t 
those mentioned: in the preceding pazagtaph; four years-ago, 
‘wete all, or nearly all,thé settlers for: many miles: around, to 
our knowledge. But, however, the plank-road grade was 
finished through to:thie: point, and people began, three years 
Ago; to: come- in and look atthe place, anë afew located. 
Moré-would have undoubtedly done so, had. it:not been 
forthe difficulty of procuring lumber: What solemm spirit 
doth. inhabit here, or -whatsacred: oracle here hath a hante, 
‘ts full of poétie expression, understood ‘only :by those men 
“who: first: made the: forest echo with the.. igsplemsectts ad civil. 
ization: 
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:Müscendinyatithat period, comtained: abont! tarde hundred 
thoweand: inhabitants: Now dit has dfiteo-quhrtersofaanilliori: 
oftgouls::i New London lias: netibedn without hes incssase? 
The divt howse that was:seen to! peer upidn ‘himbleisdlitidey 
still stand: as achrowamentcand as ‘a faithful observer ofithe: 
miaroh of progress, «At the end of 1855; this: mihiators citi 
munmbpredj about 150: inhubitints.i A&n:impulse was givewitò 
affairs, in 1854, by.thererbetion ‘of! drcteam: saw: milk byi Dore 
and: Satin} who, ‘however; (or « «iüej faded: toiinalte-dt ån- 
swet' the! purposé for which it svas:designed, until the iexbbrit 
enesd vskill of Capu:Corrin seti it rumning; dnd: ithui Gone 
madh towards; building the town thus far. * “Phe nelphboring! . 
mills drave donb their share, apdiithey:should'all doók with ai 
frisydly: eye “upon dtir prosperity; usosécurinyg haiti own 
Fromnthis dite, thé: attention iof aster mienewas "dràw ntitea 
the town) ‘by its naturdl-:and prospective advantagely "^ «uep 

Halfiadoaenvhouses had Hardlybesri-eretted th tHe ton, 
velim: a school was formed “under the direction of Misg M Xtra 
Miano.: She commienced it in'aideg house. . Dive sbholatw 
nade: their: appearance ‘on £herfirstiday.' «How: pleasanv-ante 
suggestive was the sight,:to. sve this: young ‘and spirited: ladyy 
here in/tlié woods; her only visitor the: Indian, ‘enddavbring'ad: 
imbue-the:tender, mind with practical traths!::’Phisfactalonef 
speaks welfot the place.: H:isssignifidant! -Itishows thatthe! 
earlyrduttlers ‘liad ‘wot ‘forgotten thé pabental:ámplessione oof: 
their childhood—the old village church spite;and the familiar: 
weather-beaten school-house which they left behind them. 
These emblems of peace wétefonaty cherished. 

XeNras: the! steamers: Badger: State!'‘and SBurlow;thatimide 
thefirst- trips ort the Wolfitedhispoitityini'l 853i. Fhéir tripd! 
ete: nob -wery: regalar. Jail the? following: yeär, the Aurka; 
Capto Daumaconn,’ cOmmentted ‘her. regular: tripe to: Oshkosh: - 
Little did: the Red:Men, whosd:canepi had‘ forso: Many dosis 
gtacedithe placid: ‘waters ofisheriverpimagine that:ihussbon! 
would-she shiill. whistle of the ’stdambest. deiwerttioahtidiedo 
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deer from their hunting grounds. But the early settlers hated 
the.steamer’s coming. . The mechanic looked‘ upén. its grace-: 
ful curve, as.it majestically parted the-waters‘to,which it. was. 
wedded, as a triumph of skill, as well -as a moving evidences” 
of the progress of ‘civilization; and:the merchant: discaveted : 
in it new channels. of trade. | It. was a' materia] advanée-in: 
Wisconsin’s onward march. Peace, unity, and prosperity: 
were in every revolution of the paddle-wheel. .  .. «olp 
A post office was established in 1854, of which WaxrrAa: 
MoeMirzis, Esq., was post master. . ‘The mail, at that period; 
could be carried in a man’s hat. - It is needless tò say, that 
the mail then was an institution: mote fully appreciated than: 
in these latter days, but perliaps not'so much so as in “ye: . 
olden time," when Franklin traveled with it, or when the pio- 
neers of Wisconsin were oftentimes months without intelli- 
gence of what was passing-in other parts of the world. j 
But the New London of:1857, is not the New London of 
1854. ` Now we have a town: containing a. dozen mercantile: 
. establishments, three hotels, à printing: office; churches, 
schools, professional men, mechanics, and: manufacturers, : 
with two hundred buildings, and a population of not less 
than eight hundred, The citizens are mostly from New Eng-: 
land; maintaining their character for thrift, enterprise and 
intelligence. Itis located on a noble river, and the pinéries 
above afford every facility for shame lumber i in EEE 
and at the cheapest rates. : 


I» X H " 
t s i 


| Northport. 

:Northport i is a young, thriving, and:promising little village, 
three miles below New London by land; and four by steamer 
on-Wolf river. There has been a disposition lately manifested: 
among its inhabitants, :to. call it “Boston,” but the name ‘by’ 
which it is known‘is uhique, pleasant and appropriate, from 
the fact, that it is the:most northerly. town below the mouth: 
of. the Embarrass, : from. which ‘it lies nearly due west’ A 
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würeéihoüke-fir Sütite years has ‘stood there ih fits Jones! 
giving: ‘it a father lésblate applstaiíés; especially ih "opt dick 
But it tias' béeh convenient forthe-siécótimiodàtion of anit: 
grants that hive been rapidly filling ‘trp’ the excellent dgricul- 
tural téfion and the pinery, lying north dnd’ west of it This 
Wate:liodse was built by an Irishman, Parstcx, and midst “of 
the settlers in the vicinity havé been Trish; ‘until withigá i past 
year, with the exception of a few: scattering settlers óf New 
England - ofigin, among whom is James A. ‘STODDARD, Esq; i 
and:others who have held’ claims and owned lands there ‘for 
some years, and borne the hardships of a new settlement. Mr. 
Parurcx sold out about a year and a half ago to Mr. SELDOM 
Bunzsanx, who, in conjunction with Mr. Sroppanp, laid out 
a village plat. For a year past an excellent New England 
immigration have settled there. ' It is evidently quite a desir: 
able and feasible location for a thriving mechanical village. 
The land rises on the north ‘side of the river gradually, for 
half'a mile, embracing a large number of mound springs of 
exéellent water. It is believed these springs could be combined 
and furnish water power sufficient to run machinery to a 
limited extent, and-thus be rendered valuable. These sptings 
farnish at any rate water édough to supply the wants of a 
latge town. “Besides the springs, there are quarry stones, of 
gray lime, suitable for building material A brick yard has 
been laid out, and brick made almost equal to the far farmed 
Milwaukee brick. It is said that pipe clay abounds in the 
vicinity. Pine and other valuable lumber are contiguous. The 
Stevens Point plank Toad runs through the town. Itis becom- 
ing a point of interest. “The prospect for i increase of’ pópula- 
tion is flattering. It only'needs capital and eriterprise to make 
it/a point of importance. Therd sare now two stores, two 
taverns, a ware-house, and’ through’ the generous encourage- 
ment of the owners of the towh plat, a steam saw mill; o 
the first class, is about to'be erected by Krwsarr & Co.’ North- 
port lies nearly in the centre of the township of Mukwa, and 
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is become a fixed fact. While it may. attempt. competition 
with New London, we trust. it, will-be friendly, and; thatthe 
one will not depreciate and, excite prejudice against the athe 
but, that they will cooperate to their mutual advantage. ıı. 
There are other towns below on the- river: ‘that axe: flevrish- 
ing, which are not necessary to allude. to in this. paper,.Suffiee 
it to say, they are monuments of.peace and enterprise;:and-of 
themselves show to the-traveler and stranger as.he wends hig 
way, up the river, what stout hearts and ready hands ean. ac: 
complish, i in, the work of, planting peaceful and. happy: hemes, 
busy workshops | and whirling:machinery,. in the, n 
beneath the unpaged arch of heaven. ., . AU 


^ 3c os o? 
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" Hortonville, ~ 


Is in ‘Outagamie pies about.six: and, a half lies -east of 
New London, on the route of the plank-road projebted : be- 
tween Appleton and Stevens’. Point It:is.a pleasant: little 
inland hamlet, and is situáted about two. miles from the Wolf 
river,. where: the Hortonville creek, enters, it, and lies:on. the 
main route from New London to Oshkosh, Appleton, Neenah, 
Menasha, Winneconne and Omro. In the winter, ot. lum- 
bering "season, it is a busy place, presenting. a lively. appear- 
ance, from the hürrying to and from the great pinezxy and 
the seuthern towns. | Its location is.delightful, lying: on un- 
dulating hills, on both sides of the Hortgnville creek, skirted 
with piue and other valuable timber. Its growth. has beer 
slow, but healthful and, substantial. It had a -foundation 
some seven, or eight years since, and was located by a Mr 
Horron, whose name it bears,.as well as the town, of which 
it is the principal point, and which is called Hortonia;  , 
‘For some years it was isolated from other towns of, impor- 
tance, and was almost. inaccessible, except in the winter seas 
son. During the same period, lumber was so low in price, 
that it. was manufactared. at but little profit, The water- 
power is excellent, on. an. average, for -about. half the year, 
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During the dry season it fails, and machinery is mostly at a 
stanidiatill, Here is located ah excellent saw-mill, owned: by 
Mestre, Baiaas & Co." Were steaitt-power attached to these 
thills; they: might run at great profit through the whole year, 
ánd:do much toward ‘building up a town. ~ 

. ^ Manufactured lumber can be run down the creek to the 
Wolf, in cribs; at the time of high water, and transported 
south. But the demand for lumber is so great in the village, 
aiid the-thriving country round it, that there is no occasion 
for running it down the river, for it finds a homemarket. Thè 
demand is far greater than the supply. 

The flour and feed at the mill are demanded as soon as 
ene The custom ` is very extensive, as cereal pro- 

ucts abound. 

There are ‘two stores—another soon to be opened—and 
two hotels, all doing a large and thriving business, and a lath- 
mill in connection with the saw-mill A tannery is talked of 
and ah ashery has long been in successful operation. Brick 
of an excellent ‘quality are ‘manufactured, and also lime in 
abundance, > 

“There are some forty families in the village proper, and 
four times as many within a circumference of four miles. of 
the’ people we may say, that there is probably not a better be- 
haved, à more moral, thriving and orderly people, to be found 
in the vicinity of the pinery. Hortonville bids fair to be an 
important town. | | 7 

Tola.’ 

Iola is a wide-awake and promising little village, located in 
ibe. westerna part of Waupaca county, twenty miles west of 
New. Londan, and eleven north of Waupaca village. Iola is 
about equi-distant between this village and. Stevens’ Point 
it is.in-tlie midst of a, begutiful prairie and opening country, 
possesses good water-powen, and was settled about two years 
ago by New Englanders, mostly from Maine and Vermont. 
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The prospects of Iola are flattering... The Stevens’ Poing 
State road will pass: through :the place, which’ will tend:-to 
make it an inland village of growing importance. Iola;is i 
an excellent wheat-growing district. Farmers emigrating:,to 
this section of the State, are invited to look at the .couritry, 
about here, for.itis a. well known fact,:that Waupaea.coünty 
contains farming lands equal to any in the State, There is 
alsa;good water-power in the vicinity, which is capable.of 
being.made very valuable, and is awaiting the purse of ane 
capitalist to improve it.. Iola:is bound to thrive. 

Ogdensburg, an 
Is fifteen miles west of New London, eight miles from Wau- 
paca, and seven miles west of MErkLEJoHw's, on the south 
branch of the Little Wolf, three years old, which western 
enterprise is starting into existence before thousands of our 
good, dreamy, busy city folks ever heard of such a place. . C. 
S. Oapzn, ta whom it derives its name, has made i improve- 
ments here, which are an honor to the place. Ogdensburg 
offers good inducements to farmers, and is bound to be an 
important town. It is surrounded on all sides “by a rich 
farming country, as an evidence of which, I was presented by 
Mr. J. C. WILLIAMS, occupying a fine prairie farm a short 
distance from the site of the town, with several ears of. corn, 
averaging a yield of over fifty bushels to the acre, and much 
of it standing in the field, before harvesting, twelve or fourteen 
feet high. The same gentleman, also, raised four hundred 
bushels of potatoes to the acre.". 


Scandinavia, : 


At the head of White Lake, is six miles: from Ogdensburg, 
and is in the midst of an industrious and enterprising class: öf 
Norwegians, whose settlethent extends up the valley to the 
distance of about twenty miles, Excellent fish abound im 
the Lake, and are easily taken. Excellent: mill’ sites ‘may be 
obtained here. DE Bg lie 
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% This pleasant and ‘thriving town thas gained | "Córisideixble 
‘notoriety. fróm the latge ‘nuinber of ‘votes said to have ‘been 
‘polléd théré on’a‘certain tife. Tt is situated on the Waüpáea 
‘river, called: in tlié: Indian. language _ d Wanbuck Se-pee?” 
‘meaning “To- morrow River*—and Waupaca i is also ‘said, in 
‘the native sense, to méan “ Pale Water” "The village is'sit- 
‘gated on both sides of the'tiver, and contains a populatién'of 
"1,006 inhabitarits, and trade in every department is brisk. 
‘The south branch of the Waupaca, a narrow, deep stream, 
‘the outlet of First and Second Lakes, lying just back of the 
down, nestling betweérn the hills, makes a junction about one 
dile below the town, furnishing several fine mill sites, some 
‘of which are occupied. Situated on the Waupaca and its 
branches, there are fifteen good water-powers within one- mile 
of the Court House Square. 

: ‘There are other towns in this part of the county, which we 
Have not room to notice; büt we think, from what has 
already béeri said, that the reader will have some idea of its 
advantages. An erroneous ideà has heretofore prevailed, rel- 
ative to the general character of the soiliof Waupaca county, 
for farming purposes. Hundreds of farmers met with agree- 
"able disappointment when they .came, and found the best 
kind of farming land, at prices within the reach of all 
Waupaca county has been, in years past, unjustly overlooked, 
but the mighty tide of emigration has flowed this way, and 
in an agricultural point of view, she compares favorably with 
the most productive sections of the State. There is yet 
plenty of desirable farming land in the county, available, and 
a general invitation is extended to all who intend seeking a 
new home in a new country, to come and judge for them- 
selves. 

Shiocton. 

Shiocton, or as it has been called, Jordan’s Landing, is sit- 

uated on the Wolf river, some twelve miles ‘north-east of 
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New London by land, and twenty-five by the river. It is 


. eighteen.miles from Appleton, with a good road except a few 
Miles near Shiocton. This part, of the road is about to be 


made good, and then the village will be united to the rest of 


' mankind. It is five miles from Shiocton to Stevensville, 


thirty-one to Oshkosh, twenty-five to Shawano, and two and 
a half to Shioc Mills. There are.some eight or ten buildings, 


-with ten families in the village, and forty within two miles. 


A steam saw-mill is to be put in operation this fall, when, 


„With a supply of building material, the town will rapidly i in- 


crease. The river banks are excellent on both, sides, npt 
subject to overflow in the highest wáter, and. with a landing 
at any stage, for some half mile on either side. In low water, 
steamboats can reach Shiocton in four hours, from New Lon- 
don. We are encouraged to hope, that a steamboat will run 
up to the village soon. 

_ In respect to location, Shiocton is unusually favored. Sur- 
reunded by an extensive body of the very best of farming 
land, and with the pineries close at hand, and capital seeking 
a safe investment with a sure prospect of success, the fupe 


, looks bright for this village. £ 
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| RESOURCES OF NORTH-EASTERN WISCON SE 


BY E. B. QUINER, OF WATERTOWN. 


rg i Mae le, g 

: Now that dis North-Eastern Land Grant has passed into sho 
hands of efficient men, who possess the capital and. energy to 
“prosecute the building of a North-Eastern railroad to Lake 
Superior, it may prove of value to the people .of Sonthetn 
Wisconsin to be informed ef. the general character of the cout- 

( i OER 

Axry through which this road must pass to, the great northern 
lake. The people of the Rock River Valley feel interested, in 
the.matter, from this fact, that the lower end, of the toad tra- 
_yerses the length of our beautiful Rock river to the southern . 
„Border of the State, and a necessary consequence is, that all 
-information in. regard to the resources of the country at the 
northern end of -the-route, will be read: with avidity.. 

Having recently visited a portion of North-Kastern Wiscon- 
«sin, near the probable route of this roail, and posted . myself 
somewhat in, regard-to the country on the northern peninsula 

of Michigan, through whieh this road will be continued to 
Lake Superier, under-the grant to the:State of Michigan, for 
the gratification of maliy of my old newspaper readers and 
friends, I will endeavor to give an outline of my observations 
tin fregard to the conn in that : cen of Wisconsin and 
Mig pe wu Do. 

| By the terms of the grant: " 5 Wiseonsin,. the read. built in 
aho: northeastern part of the State will enly:extend to the State 
Jine; fom-thence to Ontonagon it will ;beibuilt by. the grant 
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from Little Bay de Noquet to Ontonagon. The roads will 
probably form a line between Michigan\and Wisconsin. The 
particular point is of course unknown, as the company have 
not yet made a survey of the country. : 

The recent bill passed at the extra session of the Legislature 


last autumn, fixes the route from Fond du Lac through Osh- 


kosh, Néenah, Menasha, and ‘Appléton. From thélatter 
place a line will run in a northerly direction. to the most eli- 
gible point on the Menomonee river. ` 

In regard to the country “ïn a northerly direction from Ap- 
pleton, but little is known beyond the Oconto river. But few 


men have travetsed the routé to Lake Superior; and those who 


have, represent a large portion of the country ‘as uninviting, 
and incapable of sustaining a large population. The fact is, 


that the country between the third correction line and the 


Brule river is an unknown region, and actual survey only can 
determine the feasibility of the route for M a railroad 
after it is built. 

. Nearly in a north line from Appleton, i in the vicinity of the 
fourth correction line, on the north side of the Menomonee, 
‘the celebrated iron ore beds of Marquette county, Michigan, 
begin to show themselves, and continue in different locations 


-. for the distance of fifty miles in a northerly direction, while 


they extend about the same distance east and west, With a 
railroad penetrating this great iron region, the vast mineral re- 
‘sources which now lie hidden and unimproved, will be capa- 
ble of a development that will astonish the world. 

 These’iron ores possess many of the characteristics of the 
‘ore beds in northern New York. They are chiefly of the. 
magnetic ‘and specular. varieties, and are found in. ridges. of 
nearly pure metal. No less than fourteen large beds of this 
ore were foünd by the surveyors, in running out the township 
‘lines, as well as numerous smaller ones, and the surveyors 
computed that not more than one-seventh of them had been 


‘discovered. In one place, the ore forms a regular cliff, rising 


v 
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to:the height of 113 feet, and the ridge was. trácéd .mord than 
axmile and.a half. I find-the details‘in the Geological Reports 
of the State of Michigan, made by the U.-S. surveyors: 'THéy 
are‘of great ‘interest, as they disclose to the world the'existenc 


of. deposits.of iron which have no precedent elsewhere, and ` 


before which the celebrated. Iron Mountain of Missouri sinks 
into insignificance: .The means of. information which L'have 
at hand, afford, me data for a very lengthy article. regarding 
iron depost, wliich will.form the topic of my next number. 

How far this iron region extends into our State, is uncer- 
tain, as the district traversed by surveyors extended only to 
the northern and eastern side of the Menomonee river. Ihave 
no doubt that similar ridges will be found, higher: 'up, on the 
Wisconsin side óf the river. The. country in which this iron 
ore is found, is based upon a slate. formation, which crops out 
in places, particularly in the rápids of.streams, In one place, 
the water falls more than twehty feet, over a: bed of magnetic 
iron ore, and received the name of the.“Iron Cascade” on 
that account. This iron ore can: be smelted on the spot where 
it is found, as hard: maple, beech, yellow: birch, :and other 
woods abound in the immediate locality, suitable for making 
charcoal for smelting purposes. The ores make the very best 
quality of bar iron, superior to the best Swede's Mons as has 
been proved by actual experiment. 

The whole region: of the northern. peninsula of Michigan, 
between the St, Mary and Montreal rivers, is characterized 
by many interesting geological.features. Within those limits 
may be found the igneous and. sedementary rocks, with their 
different combinations. Granite, sadd-stone, the different 
varieties of- slate, limestone. in varieties, including: the lead- 
bearing limestone, and beautiful vanagi of marble, are torbe 
found in this region. 

Immediately adjoining the shore of Lake Superior, and in 
the vicinity of Ohtonagon, one of the northern points of. ter- 
minus for'this North-Eastern railroad, is found & variety of 
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txap rocks, in which the celebrated veins of virgin copper are 
found. The range is fram two to twelve miles wide, and &x- 
tends from the extreme point of Kewaunee peninsula, in a 
south-west direction, across the Montreal river—the boundary 
line of Wisconsin and Michigan. These copper mines ate 
the richest in the world, and will eventually afford a vast 
business to our railroad, in the transportation of supplies, ore, 
&g- Very little is known, in the southern part of the State, in 
regard to the immense resources of Northern Wisconsin, Fts 
inexhaustible beds of iron ore, and veins of copper; its mar- - ` 
ble, slate, and granite quarries, its boundless acres of pine, 


Will one day prove that there is as much real wealth as in the 


southern and western portions, with their fertile fields and 
lead mines. The prevailing. opinion, that this region is en- 
tirely sterile and unfit for farming purposes, is as great an er- 
ror as I have had oecasion to know. l 

The country on the north. shore of Green Bay, is known 
abroad as a great lumber.region. The greater portion of the 
timber is pine, interspersed, however, among it may be found 
Tidges of hard. maple and beech, and other hard woods. At 
the. mouth of the Menomonee, Oconto, Pensaukee and Suam- 
ico rivers, are heavy lumbering establishments, the produets 
of which find a ready market at the ports on Lake Michigai. 
A large number of men is employed in the lumbering busi- 
ness, the:supplies necessary for whose subsistence are brought 
from the south end of Lake Michigan. The maple and 
‘beech lands are of a good soil, of a sandy loamy character, 
capable of producing any.kind of grain or vegetables, all of 
"which will find a ready. market at the lumbering establish- 
ments. The-North-Eastern railroad will penetrate into these 
lumber regions, and will consequently open to the interior 6f 
the southern portion of the State, a ready means for ttans- 
porting produce to thé Lake Superior region, receiving in re- 
turn the iron and lumber, so necessary to the prosperity of 
the interior of Wisconsin and Illinois. I am fully satisfied, 
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thát: thesdayowill 'comd when car people willsecknuwlddge 
the«Nofth-Eastern. railroad: to be: fally ‘as iinpoRant asthe 
ons froni Madison and: Columbus, via St-Croix éo^Lxke gi! 
periót.: ‘Its inrportanve io ‘thé’ pebple of this Walley -is itt 
menie When the day df completion draws-1igh,‘afid: thé 
iron, dumbėř and othér: products óf the north find “theitoway 
to:this region, our. people will bepin to. understand ‘the forè! 
sightiwhith is.possessed: by those who- Have boeh rebri- 
mentah.in originating this grand ‘trutik line to tlié/eieléstifait 
of the mineral regibns of Laku Superior I may be &bléné: 
Yrritd;;at sote. future day; more partidularly-in ‘regard to th 
E facilitits ‘of itis hitherto "urmosáctiordidi "RC 
gion: - i: ; jc c Se, Egat oa eager A 
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In my former article, I made a general statetient in vit 
tó:the' copier alid irón régions, "which vill" cótittibüté 6 the 
businés? “of this ‘North-Eastern’ railioad. - I Wisk to hel 
fhe eXtéht ahd: Value of these metallic products of "Lake 
SuüjeHOr “My iitformation is dérived from the’ fdports of ilie 
sarvéydts of public lands; and ‘fiom’ individuals’ whó ` Nive 

«éd those Sections of country in quest of pire ‘lands. 

À tie’ bed¥-of iron ore have not béeri discovered south ofthe 
Ménéidhee river, but the similárity of geològica Structure 
leads to the belief that they will everitially bë fouiM ón the 
Wisconsin side of that stream. “Thé dip and’ course of the 
véinis! oi beds in Michigen- indicate’ their" cortihiianée int 
Wiseotsin. They have been tta ited across the’ Motitibàl Hver, 
aiid éktehisive déposits of niagnetic and spebulir iron’ ute Were 
di3cóvered in thé Perfokie range of mountains, hiet skitethe 
death shore’ of Lake Superior, by'Col. WarrrikGxy; S Who Was 
dttithed to the Government’ survey "under Dr. We "Thé 
country north of the Oconto‘ river, is an ‘extensive’ pitié r region, 
atid iss been traversed by land ‘hunters ‘and ‘Trappers, and in 
thë Winter the Shanties of the ‘himbebniety mhay Be fout ficat 
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the logging-stré&ms, occupied by the hardy ‘waodsmen;: who. 


supply the raw material for buildipg up our cities and tona. 
The railroad reservation embraces.a district«fortyseight miles: 
wide, extending north to the State. Line; in which the .Com- 
pany;is allowed to locate,the line of road. -Near:the northern 
line of this reserve, on the Michigan:side of the Menomonee 
river; lies the most southern of the iron'ore beds, discovered: 
by, Joun JAcons, Esq., of the town of Marinette, at the: mouth 
of Menomonee river. His position as: an Indian. trader’ on 
that stream for a number of years, and his frequent exeur- 
sions to its head waters, have made Mr. JAcons- well acquainted 
with the country around it He reported the existence of this 
bed of ore to the Geological Surveyors, and it was subse- 
quently visited by Col WmrrTLEsEy. He reports it as being 
about two miles from the river, where sufficient water power 
exists for smelting the ore. , 

The ore is the specular variety, associated sit taléose and 
argillaceous slates, It makes its appearance on the north side 
of a lake, and can be traced a mile and.a.half in length, and 
in places is exposed one hundred feet in width.. The ridge in 
which it is found is about one hundred feet high, and shows 
nothing but slaty ore for forty rods upon its summit. ` It bears 
nearly east and west. It is a specular ore, of a bluish-black 
color, fine-grained, and gives a red streak. On the ina Si 
east, there is abundance of wood for charcoal. 

Four miles east of this ore bed appear ledges of. said 
marble, from ten to sixty feet in height, dipping N. E. by. E. 
Its prevailing color is.a pale blue, like that at Muskos river, 
beautifully marked with .white, green, and red stripes. , It can. 
be quarried in large and solid blocks, is susceptible of a high. 
polish, and would afford.a highly ornamental material for, 
architectural purposes. Near the falls are beds of slate, which 
can be quarried and used for roofing purposes, 
of. all the locations of iron ore,:I must content. ael 
with giving the characteristics „af the, most. prominent: only; 
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and assure the reader that they all bear the same general fea- 
‘tures, differing only in extent and modifications of the spec- 
ular and magnetic ores, These ores have little or no resem- 
blance to the brown hematite of the Iron Ridge, in Dodge 
county. The Lake Superior ores are found in a different for- 
mation, and the product is superior to that of the Dodge 
county ores, They exist in a rock form, requiring to be 
quarried, and furnishing the toughest:bar iron in the world; 
as proved by experiments of the U. S. Government 

. My object, in this article, is to show the people of :this,val- 
ley, the éharacter of the mineral wealth: which is found:at the. 
northern end of the North-Eastern railroad, access.to which 
must. prove of immense importance to.the prosperity of the, 
whole State of Wisconsin. The extensive manufacture; of; 
bar-iron and steel, within our borders, would add a new ele-- 
ment .of wealth, and preserve many: thousands of dollars 
among us, which now go to the support of the aan 
of. other regions. 

Fosrer, in his report, states, that he explored a ridge of « om. 
on.the Peshakame river, and found it composed of nearly 
pure specular oxide of iron. : It shoots'up in a perpendicular 
cliff, one hundred and thirteen feet in height, so pure, that iit 
is difficult to determine its mineral associations. We passed, 
along the base of this cliff for more than.a quarter of a, mile,. 
séeking a gap through which, we might pass and gain the 
summit At length we,succeeded. Passing along the brow 
of the cliff, forty feet, the mass was comparatively pure; then 
followed a conglomerate of quartz and.reunded grains of iron. 
disseminated. This bed was. fifteen feet in thickness, and: 
was ‘succeeded by specular iron, exposed: in places to the 
width ‘of. one hundred feét,:but the soil and trees prevented : 
our determining its entire width. This one cliff.contains = 
sufficient to supply the world for ages, yet we saw neither. 
length or width, but only an. outline of the mase. EE. 
Watertown, December, 1856. x; = -> tat 
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WISCONSIN AND’ bu INTERNAL: NAVIGATION? 


"Airtótig - Cid States, how ME sibi 
ing with piste sud dein Wealth. and political power, Wiscons! 
sit? Stéupids' a proninentipdsition: --Hersoil;climüte, location: 
atid dátutill advantages} early: attracted- the.attehtion of, emis: 
grants froni this: Statej‘dnd wé suppose there is no: Westerk: 
State so'largely: peopled with-sétilers from New York, The) 
Wittr ould tiunberby hundreds, among the substantial and: 
thriving farmers of thatinew aiid rising State, men who-weres 
once small ine Leu in a single ast) in: the interior of: 
this State ` Senator ous vi, s fp aud. diis 

viPerliaps ho ofie-of dict Weitehs "n mote néarly resem 
blek ottr own, in iti adaptation: to husbandry in moderately; 
sized “fartiis, aiid: according’ to: our Motions of: tillage; tha: 
Wiseóbsti; and hehee probábly ihe early partiality ofrou? tite: ' 
izdirs-for' a 5ettétttenttNére: >: Other’ States.may affer :sttogget 
inducements for farMiie dt’a:'nidgsnifieent scale, in which 
extelisive! tactis Gh be‘ cultivatedby the-same proprietor, 
with: the aid of dares eapital:- Indeed experience will everitux: 
ally: demonstrate; thi dr thevextelsive -praitic landé of thie’ 
Wat, this system ofssgricuftürasi the only one which cmn. 
prove profitable, We will-noe’nter into‘the rénsons. for this; 


im this ‘vonnéétion, except t: hirit- that-they ate found: iti a 


wart of Water wood, and fehéihg wikterial,-whiek, tothe 
small farmer, dost? too miele HE proportion’ to his pródueiions; 
but may be Matérially éheapened as: án slémertit of the. axe! 
pense of grain and cattle growing where the Businesstis done 
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On a. large s scale. , Wisconsin, ibid Hs Anyiting ig tbe 


 Agrienlturis of small, MEANS, who, nevertheless -Wishes.;to 
gather, around, him, all the advantages, comforts, and, conven- 
ienaes,of a perfect farm, and home. .: - The rapid growth of that 
State is an illustration of, the almost fabulous celerity with 

. which we build up new communities, and extend. the, hound- 
aries of the empire in this western world. Her population 
has progressed as follows: 
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Thus, in twenty-five years, a solitary wilderness has been 
converted into a State, with a half million of population,* 
and rich in all the elements of agriculture, commerce, inter- 

` nal improvements, wealth, cultivation, and general prosperity. 

But we do not intend, within the limits, of a newspaper 
article, to attempt a biography of this blooming and growing 
western sister of ours, but simply to call attention to her de- 

: velopment ‘and promise. We might appropriately allude to 
the Het work:of railroads which is being constructed over her 


Iz 


territory, opening: it to further settlement, iricreasing the vahie ` 


of: its productions, and establishing: across it great'highways 
of travel and commerce, to the vast region of the Upper Mis- 
sissippi, afd to the mineral wealth of the’ country about Lake 
‘Superior. These- communications open up to this-vigorous 
‘State prospects in the. future of which she ‘thay well be proud. 

No one can look at a map of the North-West, without be- 
-ing!dmipressed: with the advantages which Wisconsin pos- 
‘isesses in- the “way ‘of ” intemal navigation. "In the south- 
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1 i In 18555 whet W isconsià "exhiliitédisi pophlation of (552,000, sevetity«tw. 
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‘western part’ of the State, the’ Wisconsin “river implies into 
the Mississippi, and after ascending it one hundred and fif- 
teen’ miles, atid seventy miles before ‘reaching the head’ of 
‘navigation; you approach within two ‘miles óf a remarkable 
bend in the Fox river, which runs directly if the opposite 
direction, north-easterly, and empties into Green Bay. This 
narrow carrying place very much resembles the‘one,at Fort 
Stanwix, (now Rome,) in this State, which separated the 
waters:of the Mohawk and Wood creek, and when traversed 
by a canal, connected the Western Lakes with Tide Water. A 
similar canal between the Fox and Wisconsin rivers, has 
connected the Great Lakes with the Father of Waters. From 
this isthmus to Lake Winnebago, one hundred and twelve 
miles, the waters of the Fox river are- sluggish, and easily 
rendered navigable. After this passage through the Lake six- 
teen miles, the descent to Green Bay is one hundred ‘and 
seventy feet in thirty-five miles, and, of course, locks are re- 
quired, furnishing, in addition to the navigation, and exhaust- 
less water-power, which will become more and more valuable 
as the State fills with population. The whole distance from 
the Mississippi to Green Bay, by this internal communica- 
tion, is one hundred and eighty miles. This line constitutes 
a remarkable channel of inland navigation, and when prop- 

_erly improved, will open a very direct and valuable water 
communication from the Upper Mississippi ‘to the great 
northern chain of lakes and.the St. Lawrence, alike important 
to the general commerce of the country, and to the prosperity 
of the State through which it passes. 

~ Congress, as early as, 1846, made :an extensive grant of 
land to the State. of Wisconsin, for the improyement of..the 
above line of navigation. That State, with wise forecast 

against the policy of running in debt, has. granted: the: lands 

: ^to the Fox and Wisconsin Improvement Company, and, con- 

3 ‘tracted’ with it to’ inake’ necessary improvements of ‘thé navi- | 


gation in question. In so doing, she doubtless" confertéd: a 
^ aye 
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magnificent property upon this Company, to be constantly 
enhanced in value, as the work which it undertakes to con- 
struct shall progress; but in view of the want of economy 
and of the financial disaster which is apt to attend such en- 
terprises when conducted by the Government, we cannot say 
she has acted unwisely. 

The work of uniting the navigation éf the Mississippi and 
the Lake, through. this line, is nearly completed. "The canal 
between the Wisconsin and Fox rivers, is coristructed. Boats 
have, within a few days, passed, through the locks between 
Lake Winnebago and Green Bay. The Company has the 
franchise of charging tolls on the property which may pass 
through this line, and we perceive that the-engineer, DANIEL 
C. JENNIE, well known to this State, estimates that these tolls 
will pay a handsome revenue on the stock of the- Company, 
leaving its lands a clear profit. These lands amount.to. 400,000 
acres already selected, and a claim of 350,000 more, which 
" depends upon the construction to be given the act of Con- 
gress granting the lands. Doubtless the enterprise.is one 
which is to afford a munificent reward to the sagacious: gen- 
temen who werg able to foresee.its importance, and risk their 
capital upon its successful consummation. We notice among 
the Directors of the Company, several gentlemen of dns 
State, enngnisped for their enterprise. - 

Directo:s: Brastus Cornine, Alba- 
ny, President; Horatio Seymour, Utica, Epwarp C. DELA- 
wan, Albany, Orro Tanx, Morean L. Martin, Vice Presi- 
dent, Enear ConxLIN, Green Bay. Treasurer, AsRABAM B. 
Cranr, New York. Secretary, ALBERT Gc ‘ALLEN, New York. 
=e N. Y., Atlas, April A857. s 4 
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THE LEMONWIER RIVER. 
BY D. MOBRIDE, OF MAUSTON. 


This valuable stream, which gives name to the valley, de- 
rives its name from an incident of traditionary history among 
the: north-western tribes of Indians, many years prior to any 
thodern white settlement within the territory of Wisconsin. 

. Ah Indian Chief, who then held unbounded sway over the 
tribes. of the West, from the southern end of Lake Michigan to 
thé Mississippi, fearing the rapid encroachments of the white 
men, then spreading over the territories of Indiana and Mich- 
igan, formed the plan of an extensive league with the still 
farther western tribes around, and west of the Falls of St. 
Anthony ; and, for the..purpose of perfecting it, dispatched a 
messenger with a war belt, of wampum, and a request for 
delegations of the Dakotahs and Chippewas to meet in grand 
couneil at the big: bend of the Wisconsin—now Portage 
City. . -The.runner, in the: course of his. jourhey, encamped 
on the proposed couricil grounds over night, next morning 


. crossing the river, followingithe well known trail to the West, 


again encamped.on the banks.of this:beautiful stream. -Dur- 
ing the night he dreamed that he had lost his belt of wam- 
pum with which he was entrusted, at his last sleeping place. 
On awaking in the morning he found his dream to be a 
reality, and hastened back to recover the lost treasure, in 
which ‘he was successful. On returning to the scene of his 
dream he again encamped, and before leaving on his mission, 


ce 
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gave a name to the river, significant of the event —Le-mo- 
wee*—the river of memory. 


It takes its rise from extensive swamps and marshes near 


the dividing ridge in Monroe county, and has a tributary - 


called the Little Lemonwier, which unites with the main 
branch eight miles north-west of this point. For many miles 
on the head waters of the main river, the land is heavily tim- 
bered: with white and. Norway pines, which, have-afforded a 
constant supply, since the earliest settlement of the valley, of 
immense quantities of this. valuable timber, and which will 


nó doubt continue during:the present. generation. ‘The ivet, 


is a very durable, permanent stream, at all times affording: an: 
abundant supply of water -for the. several .privilegas: Höw 
erected, or that may yetibe.established. The whole.yalley is 
also abundantly:supplied with hard timber, white. and . black. 
oak, for fending, fire-wood,:&c,, and: nii better lands’ for stock- 
and grain farms can be found in the Great West, ranging ät 


4 


from. five to thirty dollars per acre. e tuos 


——— À—Ó———Á—À— 1 —À—J— —— 

* Le-ma-wee may he very good Indian, for aught we know, and if this tradi- 
tion deserves, as 1t would seem, our confidence, we presume the French phrase, 
Ld memoire—memory—sis intended, On:page-1'78, of the 2d Vol. of the Saciety/s 
Collections, Judge Locxwoop gives the o1thography, probably fiom the custom- 
ary pronunciation, Manois aud in’the BraMsAvdmn tréaty with .the Ménotáo- 
nees, of February, 1531, the eame stream 18 spoken of as the ^ Monoy or Lemon- 
wier.'—See 9d Vol. Societa Collections, p.495. ^"^ a Cut 

In turning to some,MS. notes of.conversationg with my venerable frieno 
Col. Jous Sanaw, of Marquette county, I find, he ‘states‘it as his opinion, tha 
thé word: Lempnwier is dermed ‘from the Indjan word Je-min wah—the Haos 
where the deer run, in their running or sexual season. — MEME 

Gen. W. R. Srn, the President of our Historical Society, remarked iü.eon- 
yersation, that he had long been curious ard anxious to learn the derivation and 
meaning of Lemonivier, but had not-succeedéd.’ Tt is a singular, rather pretty’ 
and euphonious name of.a fing stream and, rich valley of our State, amd we hope, 
its origin and meaning may yét be definitely determined. CO. D^: 

E] Tt " * ? Dé 
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THE BARABOO VALLEY, A DAIRY REGION. 


The New York Tribune recently published an article on 
the dairy region of the Union, of which the following is an 
extract: i 

The true dairy region comprises the New England States, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and the basin of the 
Lakes, which would include in its southern rim all that part 
of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, lying north of the 41st parallel 
of north latitude. 

The Milwaukee Wisconsin justly claims for Wisconsin a 
share of the honor, and says: 

“If the Tribune desires to see a hilly or even a mountain- 
ous country, we could take our friend to the regions of the 
Baraboo and Lemonwier—only one hundred miles from Mil- 
waukee, and by rail, too—where we can show him the hille 
of New England, water as pure as ever trickled out of the 


tock, and lakes which would pass for genuine mountain tarns 


in Auld Scotia. The Devil’s Lake, near Baraboo, is one of 
the most beautiful and picturesque of imaginable lakes; the 
granite boulders and enormous precipices make one think of 
New England. It is not the Baraboo country alone which is 
a good grazing section. All the fertile region surrounding 
Lake Winnebago, is a superb grazing country. There James, 


' the novelist, has his farm. We can say the same of Dane, 


Waukesha, Washington, Columbia, Rock, Brown, Richland, 


Iowa, Grant, Crawford, and the Mississippi river counties to 
the farthest limits of Wisconsin." 
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In truth, Wisconsin must, of necessity, be a great State, 
for it combines better wheat and corn land, with every capa- 
city for the best of dairying, than any other State in the Union. 
As yet we have only touched the south half of the State. We 
have 20,000 square miles north of the Wisconsin river, that 
are particularly rich in all those elements which constitute a 
dairy State. Butter is already made here as good as the best 


Orange county, and it would be well for our farmers to devote. 


the large portion of their farms to this great and remunerative 
interest—for coin, wheat; barley and oats tumble down peri- 
odically i in price, but the insatiable consuming maw of our 
people for ‘butter, seems to exceed the utmost’ supply, so that, 
during the past nineteen years, every agricultural ‘product has 
ruinously varied in price, except the product of the dairy. . 
We can endorse all this and more. The Baraboo Valley 
claims to be equal to any district in the West in adaptation to 
dairy purposes. Leaving | out of sight its water-power and its 
wood, it has resources as a grazing country which cannot fail - 
to keep up its now rapidly extending reputation.—Baraboo 
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MESSAGE TO THE SAUKS AND FOXES M: 


Mr DEAR CutzpnEn THE. Saves AND Foxss !—Y am Hap PPY 
to have seen, in. my hóuse, your two principal chiefs, Liis-! 
CONSIN and Mirasse, and I listened to their ‘words, this beàü- ` 
tiful. and clear day, with much pleasure.,, I found" my ears io 
héar what they said to me, in the name of all of you. l TE 

My DEAR CHILDREN I—I beg you to listen, to my words, ih 
your turn. Open, then, to day, your ears! It is the Master 
of the, World who speaks ‘through my mouth. _ Look up ‘to the 
sky ! you shall see that it is blue, and that I am not a liar; ; 
that I have not a sweetened mouth to deceive you. I tallito 
you as a good father, who loves his children, and desires to 
see them happy. 

You know your ancient fathers, the French, with whom 
you have grown up, and come out of the earth, have, in all 
ages, loved the red complexion, and have harmed them only 


* Dok Franotsoo Cruzat was appointed Lieutenant Governor and Civil and 
Military Commandant of Upper Louisiana in 1775, and was superceded in 
1778, by Lieut, Gov. Don Fernanpo Dx Lrysa; and after the death of the 
latter, m 1780, Onuzar was a second time appointed Ifeut. Governor of Upper 
Louisiana, and assumed the government tho following season, filling that posi- 
tion for several years. This message of Onuzar's to the Sauks and Foxes, in 
1781, was never before in print. The original manuscript, in French, with the 
English tianslation, have been kindly communicated to the Society by Miss 
UnsurnA M. Grienon, of Green Bay, by whom the translation was made; the 
original was preserved among the old papers of her father, one of the sons of 
Pierre Grienon, sen'r. It will be observed in Cruzar’s message, that one of 
the Sauk and Fox chiefs, who had paid him a visit, was named "HurScoNsIN— 
evidently Oursooxstw of French orthography, or Wisconsin of the English. 
This is the only instance, we believe, of which there is any record that this 
name, now the appellation of our beloved State, was ever the cognomen of an 
Indian. L, C. D. 
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to punish the foolish who had dipped. their hands i in the blood 
of the whites, Recall, then, well in your minds, my children, 
what the two grand chiefs, Messrs. Monrcanm and Marin* 
saidsbefbré theit dddth--to- adhere to the same tree, ‘that they: 
had always held to, Although that tree was a little bent, 
caused by a storm that had passed through your lands, yet 
you will see it orié day- erect, its branches rise and spread 
above all other trees... That period-has now come. The tree 
I speak of, is your ancient father, the French. You see, my 
children, that he is up, that he does.not wish to see the blood 
of his children, the red skin, shed. He extends his hand to 
you, without fear. Yes, my children, your fathers, the French 
and the. Spanish, have. always been but. one; 8s you have. 
heard it ‘[said, 80 you. ‘now see it, Know, then,’ when: yon" 
shake hands swith the French,, you shake also with the, Span- 
ish; and wHen'yow shake Hands with the'Spanish, yor, also 
shake hands with the -Freneh—since those two. nations’ are 
upon the earth to protect you, and to teach: you the will ot 
the Master of life.” You well know, my children, that I haye 
rédorimended you to remain quiet-tpon "your lands, to pro-. 
vide for your wives and childien, and hof-to take part in’ ‘the 
war between ‘the whites. I repeat again to day the same ads 
vice, remain quiet. I do not wish to see your blood flow irito 
your rivers, But I wish that the Wateis^of the Mississippi 
should remain clear and blue, and its channel be’ without any’ 
obstruction. Then, my children, be quiet, When you héar 
any thing evil said-of your brethren the French and the Span- 
iards, come and tell me, as you have promised me. ' You shall, 
have in me a good father, who will receive and embrace you; 
s0 long as you shall rëmain:his children, : MP 

Your True Fatlier, the Spaniard, ' ' ORÜZAT.' "E 

At St. Louis, of the Tiliróis, Nov. 20, 1781. 
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* Doubtless Capt. Monax», "inentioned ‘ in Mr. ‘GRiewon' ‘5 Rebollctions in ‘thia 
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STATISTICS OF WISCONSIN PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


? A 
COLLECTED BY LYMAN C, DRAPER. 
ds& Xu. |g 
Q è eu S d 
=| S| Bb (ge 
. = © E x og 
Name. g 5 > a. $% |Zo] Lmanamas. 
Hc a ta ed ro Ra gp 
3 9| og tg JEg 
= J eu "EIS fi 
4 Bl | E 4 
State Library ...... Madison..|1836| 7,000 | 4,250 00| 250|Horace Rublee. 
Executive Library .|....do....]1848 "B RENTUR dot EUREN 
State Super'tend'ts. |... do. ...|1848 500 400 00; 200|............... 
State Hist. Society.|....do....|1854| 4.000 | 2,517 21|1000/|D. S. Durrie. : 
University Librartes| ....do....|1849| 3,000 |1,300 00| 335| Madison Evana. 
Madison Fem. Sem.|....do....|1856| 1,000 |.......- !l.... |J. €. Pickard. 
Madison Institute..|.... do ....|1854 451 | 300 00| 113, D. H. Tullis. 
State Ag'l Society.|....do....|1851 300 tessa eee D. J. Powers. 
High School... -..|.... docs [eis 300 weaver tees D. Y. Kilgore. 
Presbyterian Ch. L.|....do..-.|1853 150 1000) S Vises atenwan aces 
Young Men's Ass'n.| Milwaukee|1847| 3,300 | 1,800 00| 400| Wm. Bilton. 
University ........|.... do....|1856 150 |... 150) ....,.-- + Seems, 
Female College....}.... do....|1850| 487! 800 00} 80/8, E; Huntingt’n 
Curious Soc. do....|.... do....|1856 217 | 150 00! 217|Mary J. Lapham 
Public Schools ....|.... do....|1851 605 |........]....|Teachers. 
Catholic Seminary.|....do....[1855| 2,500 |........|.-.. IB. I. Dorward. 
Epis. Parish Lib...|....do....|1854 250 100 00| 80|J. P.T. Ingiaham 
Ger. & Eng Acad..|.... do....{1851 480 | 150 00; 95,P. Engleman. 
Ger. & Fr. Cir. Lib.l,...do....|1850| 4,000 | 2,100 00| 400|H. W. Anger, 
Yallop's Cir. Lib...|....do....|1851 800 |.. n.0- [--4 J. Yallop. 
Racine Col. Libs...|Racine....|1852| 1,450 120 00) 250) Roswell Park, 
Public Sehool.....|.... do....|1854| 1,300 | 1,000 00| 250 J. G. McMynn. 
Libiary Association|....do....|1859| 1,000 |........| 90010. Q, Stearns, 
St. Luke's Par. Lib.|....do....|1856 AN oues ence AO) i si wea sot wRE 
High School....... Kenosha..|1851| 200 |........|---- .---- er eee eee 
Odd Fellows' Lib..|... do....{1850} 1,300 |........ 215| E. H. Rudd. 
Beloit College Libs|Beloit. ... 1848! 3,190 | 382 13; 240|J. Emerson. 

* Female Seminary. . |Janesville . 11854 TOO? | uci lees care e eE Sa dE xs 
Mechanics Institute| ....do....11856]. DU ausos ware BU ioo seeds s 
Lawrence Un. Libs.|Appleton..|1851| 4,000 |........ 700| N. E..Cobleigh. . 
‘Carroll College ....|Waukesha.|....| 1,200 |........].... S. A. Bean. 
Nashotah Th. Sem..|Nashotah..|1849| 2,500 | 1,000 00; 200!Geo. Q. Hepburn 
Wafland Univ'rsity|Beav. Dam|1855 200 |........| 100) Benj. Newell. 
Platteville Acad.. .. | Platteville | £846 BUR wus cort home| esas cac4 pe ote 
Sinsinawa Md. Col. Fair Play.,1854| 3,000 | 1,200 00|....|J. L. Power, 
Volgin Pub Schools 

not included abovej..........|....| 98,308 |........1....1..............- 
Add Sab. Sch, Libs.|..........].... 122,500. Piven ae bal sowie ote pei eae 
Total ...... exu ss ea deuce haw 201,278 doccia Peeks E PONE 
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We thus see in our Wisconsin public libraries over 200,000 
volumes. Itis questionable, if any Western State can make 
any such exhibit of books—the great source of intelligence, 
knowledge and power. a 

It should be added, that these statistics, except those of the 
Madison Libraries, and the Racine Public School, come down 
only to January 1st, 1857--the exceptions to September, 1857. 
None of these libraries, it is believed, have published cata- 
logues, except those of the Milwaukee Young | Men's Associa- 


tion, and the State Library—the latter published in 1852, 


though a new one is designed to be prepared by the hbrandn 
during the autumn. 
The State Historical Society was really organized in 1849, 


and. up to its re-organization in 1854, it only collected fifty 


volumes; its real prosperity may: be dated from its re-organi- 
zation. 

It will be seen that the Sabbath School Libraries, nearly 
700 in number, and established between 1843 and 1857, ex- 
hibit a very large number of volumes, and are admirably 
calculated to do an unspeakable amount of good. The vol- 
umes are chiefly 18mo, and average 200 pages each. Five 


of the libraries number 928 volufnes each, being all the pub-. 


lications of the American Sunday School Union. 

If to these statistics were added the private libraries of our 
State, the aggregate would be swelled immensely. The 
library of Bishop Henxn1, of Milwaukee, numbers between 
six and seven thousand volumes; Lyman C. DgAPEm's Col. 
lection on "Western History, 1500 volumes; Dr. Joun W. 
Humwr's Geographical and Statistical Colleetion,, 300; D. Y. 
KirnaonE's Educational Collection, 600; and many other pri- 
vate collections, choice and valuable, might be enumerated. 
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CORRECTIONS AND ADDITION 8. 


Page 30.—The last three lines on, this page have been viisplased’d in making up’ ; 
the | form—they should immediately follow the first paragraph on the next page. 


Pagedg, —Gen, Bnadkxx only acted ' tempest ad Adjutant of Dopax's 
battalion. z 

Page 53.—Instead of G1 inti Midi: — it should read Gr eonwich, 
Hampshire county. 

Page 57 —Judge LocKwoop died at Prairie du Chien, August 94th, 1857, in 
tlie slkty-fourth'yéar of his age. '^In.1849 0r:43," says the Piairié du Chien. 
Leader, * Mr. Looxwoop unitedwith the Episcopal Ohureh at Prairie du Obien,; 
of which he continued a member until his death. Some years ago, he was 
prostrated by a paralytic shioke, fiom watch he neve: fully 1ecovered. —' 
Although debarred by the state of lis health, iw aftét life, from active personal 
efforts; lie nevertheless took geat interéat"in évéryiling connected with ‘the 
gyéwth and progress of our city, and was fully alive to the necessity of,pro- 
moting, in every way, those measures most condusive to its prosperity He was 
taken ill suddenly, and from the first, but small hopes were ente tained of his’ 
recovery. He lingered for about two' weeks, and, on Monday last, * gently 
yielded ‘up the ghost,’ ard “was gathered to hig fathers’ —passing from ths 
cares and sorrows of earth to the awful realities of eteinity. * * .* On 
Tuesday, his funeral was attended by a laige concounse of friends. An address 
was delivered by Rev. Aurrep Brunson, who has been a resident of the place 
for nearly- twenty-two years. He spdke of the long friendship whith had-ex-’ 
isted: between himself and. his‘departed hrather;—bound by the ties of common 
sympathy.and interest as.pioneers, and, more especially as Christians ; of the 
upright character of Mr. Lookwoon in all his dealings ; and very feelingly 
alluded to the fact that he was almost the only surviving moniber of that soci- 
ety, ned of Anglo~A'méfican citizels, during the early years of his residencd 
her ^ 1 ^ z i 2 

Page 112, line-12,- nu and has eyen, read, and which has even. 

114, * 4,'* Mauce, read Mance, 
6, “ Isry, read Issy, 
: 95, * Mercaire, read Mercure. 
115, * 3 * arrivals, read arrival. ‘ 
116, “ 3, “ QARNIEVAND, read GARNIER and. 
135, “ 9, * Noukeeu, read Noukeeii, 
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Note on page 118.--Mr. Suza, in a subsequent letter, here omitted, disclaimed 
any idea of reflecting on Mr. Norskux, and states that he had, till after writing 
the previous letter, been ignorant of the fact, that Mr. Notszux had expressly 
forbidden any transcription of his work, which he himself deemed inaccurate 
and unfinished. This fact alone would have been a sufficient answer to such 
as thought to make it an authority. 

The error on page 118, as to MamquETTE, is also corrected by Mr, SHEA. 
ManqvuzrTTE was not a Recollect Friar, as the Zelegraph alleges, misled by, Mo- 
NETTE, but a Jesuit. See his own words in the Discovery and Exploration of 
the Mississippi, lxxi and 60. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE MARQUETTE--JOLIET VOYAGE, 


l.—Decouverte de quelques pays et nations de Amerique Septentrionale— 
(ManqvETTE's Narrative) published in Turvexor's Recueil de Voyages, 
Paris, 1681. 
9.--Jorrer's Narrative, in the Appendix to the English edition of Howe, 
London, 1698, . 
3.—Ontdekking van eenige Landen en volkeren, in't Noorder-gedeelte van 
America door P, Manquurrs en Jouer. Leyden Vanderaa, 1707, 37 pp., 
map and two folding plates. 
This is a Dutch version of No. 1, and the first edition of ManquETTE as a 
separate work. 
4.--Decouverte des quelques pays, &c. Paris, 1845. 
Rion's re-print of No. 1. 
5.--Recit des voyages et des decouvertes du P. Jacques ManquzrTE de la Oom- 
pagnie de Jesus en l'annee, 1673, et aux suivantes, With map and trans- 
lation ih the Discovery and Exploration of the Mississippi, New York, 1853. 
6.--Recit des voyages et des decouvertes du P. J AcQUES ManquxrTE de la Com- 
pagnie de Jesus en l'annee, 1673, et aux suivantes: La continuation de ses 
voyages par le R. P. Cnavpz Árrouxz et le journal autographe'du P, Mar- 
QUETTE, en 1674 and 1675, avec la carte de gon voyage tracee de sa main. 
Imprime d'apres le manuscrit original restant au College Ste. Marie a Mon- 
treal. Albany, 1855. © 
Mr. Lenox’s edition, privately printed. 7 
71,—-JOLIET’s recently discovered map, as yet unpublished. 
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Abear, Joseph, pioneer of Hudson,................ 22 eee ee eee een nee 467 
Abert, Col, and Kenosha harbor,................ ..... LL eee eee 390-392 
Ace, a Spanish Indian trader, killed,........ ............... . 251, 263, 264 
Adams, Hon. Charles F., promises a donation, ........................ 6 
` Á h-shah-way- gee she-go-qua, the Chippewa princess,......... .... 1135354 


Ainove Indians, of Wisconsin,............ 2 ll eee ccce eee ewe eee wee 126 
Alanson, Rey, William, early Kenosha clergyman and teacher,..... 402, 418 
vA Mon, Hon. Levi, donóE io. 2.2 diei t4. Weeec S SEXES cece .... 8, 39 
Aldrich, Dr. Philip, a pioneer of Hudson,...-............. ............ 461 
Allen, Albert G., Secretary Fox R, I, 0o,,................. cee cece ween 499 


Allen, Capt., surveys Kenosha harbor,........ ........................ 988 
Allen, N, R., a Kenosha pioneer..-..-------- 00000 Ill cee eeee eens cone 919 


Allouez, Father Olaude, the missionary,........ ............ ... 87-124, 197 
Amariton, the Sieur, commands at Green Bay,.... . © cawishe dacs 150, 153, 156 
American Antiquarian Society, publications,.........8...... ............ T 
endowment,............ MEN | 93, 94 

= its edifice,- -2...00 e022 lcu ween cece eens 95 
American: Ethnological Society, publications,................... ........ 7 


American Geographical and Statistical Society, publications, ae sees e T 
American Philosophical Society, publications, . MPO HN E D 


Ancient newspapers in sain adulgqoaDbced rie sues uucroledsudc Uns < 12 
"Anciónt ho sp rrj! MAR MC D 
Ancient coin in cabinet,.... ........ ........ — — pote url [33 
: Anderson, Capt. Thomas, in British service,..... . ... 271, 273, 274, S. jus 
- ‘Andrews, Ammah, a pioneer of Hudson,........ ...- RETRE E eMe 461 


“‘Audrews, E. ede ee ee eL se 
` Antiquities of Wisconsin,..-............. ..2...:... 178-184, 185-193, ° 893 


Arndt, Hon, John P, portrait of,...... 02. oiin eee aian 10; 45 
sketch of, . P Tm TEN RESET, 
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512 GENERAL INDEX. 
At-cha-tcha-kan-gouen Indians, ........ e EE s ERO Rid acte 126, 127 
Atlases added to the library,...................... seen ene eee ene 10, 11 
Atte-Konse, a Chippewa chief,............ .............. lll sul. 354-356 
Atwood, Col. David, member of Executive Committee, 1856,......... .... 34 
` 1857,........ «eese V 
Atwood, Hon. J. P., member of Executive Committee, 1856,........ .... 34 
1897,........ sadeg V 
Life member of the Society,............. -------+-- 37 
Atwood & Rublee, dono18,....3....... cone eec ce ene ee ee cer cen rre 42 
Autograph ‘collections, . <2... 000 eene icem e bese scene teense V Ra ERE 11, 12 
Aw-ke-wain-ze, a Chippewa chief- .-n ..00 -000 -000-1002000 coed exes DEL 
Ayer, Elbridge G., a Kenosha pioneer, .... aaen -0000000000 wane sulle ers 406 


Ayer, Mary, first child born in Kenosha,. ........................ .... 406 


Bache, Prof, A. D.. donor,...........- l.c. cee enn e meee eec cece oon o sse, AD 


Bacon, Hudson, a Kenosha pioneer,.... ........ 311, 378, 396, 409, 404, 419 
Bacon, ©. R., donor,............... MEANS weaned wie eal: fii y 12 
Bad Ax, battle-field, picture 0f,............ 2... cane eee come ll. 15, 45, 46 
Bailey, J. M., a Pierce county pioneer,............ .-----------.-- 457, 460 


Bainbridge, M., a Green county. pioneer,.... YU ÁÁ—Á— 495 
Baird, Henry Carey, donor,......,..... esee eeclesie eens teen enee 15589 
Baird, Mis. Henry S, mentioned,.................-2.---4.-uL eens .-.. 238 
Baker, Hon. James S., dohoi sec See co ese eR ESAE Ni em . 13 
Baker, Joseph, donor,.............--. -505 neee n ree Al 
Ballou, D. W., jr., promises donation,.......... Wee va umor dal M UR PEUN 6 
«Bancroft, Hon. George, cited,............ REEE a FA SAEN 134, '210 
Barelay, James J., promises onal Oh oec eu uls se eo e mu DP clos auth 6 
Baraboo Valley, a dairy region,.................................. 502,503 
Baow, Rev. Abner, a Kenosha pioneer,.................. ...- .... 379, 401 


. Barlow, George Rogers, or Scip,................ ll ll teen nee eee 410-413 


- Barrange, Bishop, the missionaiy,............-.--- ee eee ere cue ---- 4908 
Baitlett, Hon, John R., donor,................ laesa RE Ead RUE om wie duis . ;39 
:Barth, Laurent, pioneer of Portage: City, ................. --...... 288,289 

Barry, Rev. William, commends the Society,..~.-..-+-2+-+2-r-+--e+ eeu 182 


, " on the Antiquities of Wisconsin,,........,-.. 185-193 
. cBashford, Gov. Coles, promises portrait, . ——— —— — L 
: P ‘ , appoints commissioners for Ingane Asylum,....... ze 51 
E Bates, J. R, donory.-.. -oou nnn cee oan = cette gee tegen ene neon á agno ora HÀ 

Bauprez, Louis, a Green Bay pioneer, ... DI c..22.Í2-.. 842, 250, 268, 270 

, Beard, Henry, donor, PEA alate siesta ule E Evae: E ,40 

"Beard, J James R., a Kenosha | pioneer,.......- +520 ++. Ma 


- . Beaubien, Col. John B; served under Gen, Case j m 1814. .... .........-.. 393 
= early trader at Milwaukee... . onns- E E) 
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Beaujeu, killed at Braddock's defeat. . ................... 22... 4,17212,2914 


Beaver Obips, in the Society’s cábinet.... .... nusen ce eme eretik gees. AS 
Benedict, Stephen G , member Executive Committe, 1857................ v 


Benettau, Father, missionary..........-...2-.- een --- cone sess e sr eee. lll 


Bennett, George, member of Western Emigration Company............. 9Tl 
Bergier, Father, missionary................... pe eLox.2i..20 05, H0 
Bequests and Endowments desired by the Society nanesene emn ner lori QA 

to other Societies...............-......... 23, 94 
Beucher, Father, missionary......:...............-. wegen chee de ee EO 
Bibliography of the | Marquette—Joliet ,VOyag8....-.- esee Beye cede eke OD 


Big-Beaver, a Chippewa chief...........,..... 2. ener gene eens cere 9399-98 


Big Ball Falls, first settled — E 
Bigelow, Dr. A., donor ...................... T2 ——— s Hue. 13 
Billinghurst, Hon. Charles, donor. .......... san mar sr an nur, 15,.39, 42 
Billings, Col. H. M., promises portrait. .... elm amem ram rebos sun LT 
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